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OF 



THE MOSLEYS OF MANCHESTER. 



EDWARD MOSLEY. 
died 1570. 



Oswald, 

of Garrett Hall, 

died 1621. 



I 
Sir Nicholas, Kt., 

of Hough End, 
Lord Mayor of London, 
Lord of the Manor of Manchester, 
died 1612. 

I 



Anthony, 

of Ancoats Hall, 

died 1607. 
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Rowland, Anthony. Sir Edward, Oswald, Francis, Rowland. 

of Hough End Kt., of Ancoats, of Collyhurst. 

of RoUeston. 



Sir Edward, NICHOLAS. Sir Edward, NICHOLAS, Edward, 

Bart., of Ancoats Bart., of Collyhurst killed 

ofRoIleston, (Anick). of Hulme. (Collie). at Bolton. 

Alport, and 
Hough End. 

I 

Edward, Oswald. Nicholas. Lady Bland. Anne, 

m. Lever, 
of Lever. 

From whom descend the present family of 

Sir Oswald Moseley, of RollesUm. 



died young. 



PREFACE. 



\ TERY few people trouble themselves with more than 
^ a glance at the prefatory remarks often placed 
before the first chapter of a story. If, however, they 
have been interested during its perusal, they will some- 
times, after turning the last page, retrace their steps to 
see whether any unextracted juice may not yet be 
squeezed from the preface. 

In this case we feel disappointment will certainly ensue, 
as we only wish to say that this tale gradually evolved 
itself while we were preparing a paper read before the 
Antiquarian Society of Lancashire and Cheshire in the 
year 1893, upon two brasses in Manchester Cathedral, 
to the memory of the parents, and grand-parents of 
Nicholas Mosley of Ancoats, who is himself represented 
in one of them, kneeling behind his father Oswald. 

All the main facts recorded are accurately compiled 
from local records. All the chief characters were real 
persons, who took a leading part in the great Civil War, 
as far as Lancashire was concerned. 
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But it must be here confessed, that the characters 
attached to the names of Edward Mosley the Puritan, 
and Nicholas Mosley of CoUyhurst, are entirely fictitious ; 
which admission is equally true with regard to the latter's 
wife, and the date of his death. 

We must apologise for the Christian names of the 
Mosleys being so constantly reduplicated. This was 
unavoidable: there have been scores of Nicholases, 
Edwards, and Oswalds in the family since 1600, and the 
evolution of the plot to a large extent rests on this £act. 
To avoid confusion, however, as much as possible, we 
append a short pedigree of the Mosleys of the period. 

E. F. L. & M. F. S. L. 



" / could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more" 



CHAPTER I. 



The Funeral of a Lord Mayor. 

IT was a bright frosty December morning, in the year 
1612 : some two inches of glittering snow lay on the 
ground, and the dark trees were outlined in every branch 
and twig with a sparkling mantle of ermine, when upon 
the London road, outside the suburbs of Manchester, 
journeyed a little party towards the pretty hamlet of 
Didsbury. 

Two stout roadsters of powerful build carried the 
principal persons of the group, which numbered no less 
than ten, three upon each horse : this may seem strange 
to modem ears, but when we say — that besides the rider 
in the saddle, a pillion strapped behind carried a lady, 
and each lady had a child in her arms, the mystery is 
explained. 

Besides the two gentlemen, their wives and children, 
each family was attended by another doubly-laden horse, 
upon which rode the man-servant and nurse belonging to 
either couple. 

There were no pack-horses nor mules with the party ; 
so that their journey seemed but a short one, for no 
luggage was carried. All the travellers wore heavy 
B z 



NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST; 

tck riding cloaks : but when the chill December wind 
2w these aside, the ladies were seen to be dressed in 
ep mourning of rich material. 

The riders of the leading horses were young men, of 
□e- and seven -and -twenty years of age, handsome, tall, 
id with so strong a family likeness that anyone would 
.ve at once pronounced them brothers, the chief 
fference between them being, that the elder. Master 
swald Mosley of Ancoats Hall, in the town of 
ancbester, was dark and thin, having but little colour, 
liilst his younger brother, Master Francis Mosley of 
allyhurst, near the same town, was blond, and of 
most a florid complexion ; each wore his hair long 
thind, in curled ringlets, and each had a moustache 
axed at the extremities, and a small pointed chin 
;ard, while the rest of their faces were clean shaven, 
/hen their cloaks were thrown back, their shoulders 
ere seen to be covered with very large white starched 
illars, edged with lace and falling far over black velvet 
inics ; loose breeches of the same shape as our modern 
lickerbockers were confined to the knee with large 
ack rosettes, and over the silk stockings were drawn 
iavy riding-boots of brown leather, to which were 
tached formidable spurs of silver. 

Both brothers also wore large brimmed wide-a-wake 
tts, in which a black feather was fastened by a brooch 
some value, and each was further pro^nded with a 
ng, trusty rapier, of Andrea Ferrara steel, while 
luntlet gloves of leather similar in colour to the boots 
)mpleted their equipment. 

Behind Master Oswald Mosley of Ancoats, seated 
imforlably in her deeply-hned and padded pillion, rode 
s lady, Mistress Anne — as pretty a wife as man need 
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have. She was in the full bloom of youth, and both she, 
and her sister-in-law Isabel, yet carried their infant first- 
born sons in their arms. 

Mistress Anne, unlike her husband, was fair and slight, 
with a sweet voice, and a cheerful, though quiet temper- 
ament. While Isabel, Master Francis' wife, a small, 
lively, piquant beauty, well deserved the title of acknow- 
ledged belle of Manchester. 

The ladies still retained the ruffs of the late reign, and 
wore the long pointed waists and puckered sleeves of the 
Elizabethan period, together with the square puffed skirts 
and high-heeled shoes, so soon to be discarded for the 
more graceful fashions of Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Each mother carried an oblong bundle (for so it ap- 
peared), cross-laced from end to end, from which pro- 
truded a baby's head covered with a tightly-fitting cap of 
chamois leather. 

Mistress Isabel's son, little Nicholas of CoUyhurst, the 
elder of the two children, was already old enough to 
move, and though his arms were inexorably bound to his 
sides by the curious swathing and cross-gartering which 
confined them, proved considerably difficult to hold, as 
he crowed and struggled on his mother's knee, while his 
little namesake cousin slept very peacefully, though 
the keen air made his small pinched face quite red 
with the cold. 

The dark sombre clothing of both masters and mis- 
tresses, the slow pace at which they moved, and the long 
periods of silence occurring now and then, all indicated 
that their errand was a sad one, and such indeed was the 
case, for they were now on their way to attend the 
funeral of their uncle, Sir Nicholas Mosley, Knight, 
late Lord Mayor of the city of London, 
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4 NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST; 

Sir Nicholas had for many years been considered as 
practically the head of his family, though not its oldest 
member. Together with his brothers Oswald and An- 
thony Mosley, he had made a large fortune by the 
merchandise of fustians, woollen cloth, and linen, and 
having carried on his particular part of the business 
in London, he had been raised to the dignity of Lord 
Mayor about the time of the " Invincible Armada." 

During his term of office he had won so high a place in 
the estimation of his fellow citizens, and proved so loyal 
a subject in time of danger, that Queen Elizabeth, in 
recognition of his services, had bestowed upon him 
the combined honours of knighthood and a carved oak 
bedstead. 

But that was long ago, in the past reign. \ 

The ex- Lord Mayor, having since then returned to his 
native town of Manchester, had died, in the December of 
1612, at the advanced age of eighty-five, in his beautiful 
old house, the Hough End Hall, at Didsbury, and his 
relatives, ha\dng reverenced and looked up to him all his 
life, were now preparing to honour his memory with that 
dearest of all ceremonies to the true " Manchester man," 
a magnificent funeral. 

" Have you heard who is to perform the service 
this morning ? " asked Oswald Mosley, breaking the long 
silence which had fallen for a time upon the whole party. 

" Yes," replied his brother, riding a little closer to him. 
" I heard yester even that the Bishop of Chester (Dr. 
Bridgman, you know) has promised to come to Didsbury 
for the funeral. He must have spent last night at Alport 
Lodge, Lord Derby's house in Manchester, and is, I 
doubt not, already on our road." 

^* Yes," chimed in Mistress Isabel, " ?uid Master 
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Richard Cooke, the Herald, Clarencieulx I think they 
call him, has just arrived from London with a deputation 
of the Cloth-workers* and Mercers' Companies, as well as 
the banners and insignia of their orders. Oh ! it will be a 
brave show, truly ! " 

" Nay, Isabel," said her sister-in-law, and a faint smile 
crossed her face, "you should scarce speak of brave 
shows at a funeral. But I doubt not the Bishop's 
kindness will be some comfort to poor old Lady Mosley ; 
they say she is well-nigh heart-broken at the loss of her 
husband. 

" Aye, and well she may be," said Oswald. " He has 
been a true friend to us all. He was very kind to me 
when our father died five years ago; he remitted the 
mortgage on our home at Ancoats." 

" Yes," said Francis, ** and helped me to purchase, and 
rebuild, the old hall at Collyhurst, and stood by me 
against the burgesses of Manchester in their rascally 
claims to feed their swine in the oak woods overhanging 
Irk." 

" But the lawsuit is not yet settled, is it ? " enquired 
Oswald. 

" No, but our cousin Edward — his youngest son — the 
sharp London lawyer, is already preparing an indenture 
which will speedily lay these churlish swineherds by the 
heels," replied his brother. 

" I hope so, indeed," said Mistress Isabel, ** for the 
hogs root up my garden beds, and so terrify Dorcas, 
my nurse, that she hardly dares to take our baby boy out 
for an airing in the woods." 

At this moment the party, turning a corner in the road, 
found themselves suddenly overtaking a large company 
which had been journeying before them. 
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Several mounted servants surrounded a huge and very 
unwieldy carriage, upon the top of which a small gilded 
mitre clearly proclaimed the dignity of its occupant. 

" My Lord of Chester, no doubt," said Oswald Mosley, 
and so it proved to be. Dr. Bridgman having reached 
the Manchester portion of his then very large diocese, the 
the night before, was now, as well as the Mosleys, on his 
way to Didsbury. His carriage, however, though drawn 
by four stout Flanders horses, travelled at so slow a rate 
that the brothers meditated passing it, but this breach of 
etiquette being strongly objected to by their wives, the 
little party slackened pace and followed the coach until 
the whole cortege arrived at its destination. 

Hough End Hall was a large stone house, built 
upon the E shaped plan, devised by the loyal architect 
Inigo Jones, in honour of his Queen Elizabeth; in 
which design the two extremities of the letter made cross 
gables, abutting on the road, while the centre projection 
formed a roomy stone porch, giving access to the long 
side of the E, which was occupied with the great hall, the 
principal room of the house. 

Here in solemn state, covered with a violet pall, placed 
upon trestles, and surrounded by silver candlesticks, was 
the coffin of the Lord Mayor. It stood at the end of the 
hall upon the raised dais, where usually the high table 
was placed under its carved canopy ; while down each 
side of the room were ranged long tables covered with 
substantial if simple fare. Large rounds of beef, joints 
of mutton, hams, pies, and pasties, together with 
great leather jacks of home-brewed ale, and a few 
flasks of Canary and Bordeaux wines, stood in order. 

Strange as it may appear to modern ideas that any 
food should be taken in the presence of the dead, 
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there was nothing unseemly about it to most of the 
mourners, who had almost all ridden long distances 
since day-break. Rooms were not always numerous 
in the old houses of the day, and the great hall was 
often the dining-room, drawing-room, library, and some- 
times even bed-room of some of the family ; besides 
which, the funeral repast had something almost 
sacrificial or sacred about it; the memory of the 
deceased was drunk in solemn silence, and it would 
have been considered a mark of great churlishness to 
refuse the hospitality of the death chamber. 

The relatives from Manchester — Oswald and Francis 
Mosley, with their pretty young wives and thc.r bonny 
babes — ^stood aside, while the Bishop descended from 
his coach, and with his son, Orlando Bridgman, and 
his chaplain, Mr, Fieiden, passed into the great hall, 
where they were received by the three sons and the 
elder brother of the late knight. Rowland, his first- 
born, was a man of some fifty years of age, old before 
his time, and who was only to survive his father for 
some three or four years. Anthony, said by some to 
be the eldest son, was a man upon whose face the 
traces of ill living were but too evident ; he had 
always been the black sheep of the family, a sore trial to 
his father, and therefore much beloved by him, though 
cordially hated by his elder and younger brothers, the 
latter of whom was the keen Parliamentary lawyer 
Edward, afterwards knight and M.P. for Preston, and 
finally Attorney-General for Lancaster. The uncle of 
these three brothers, Oswald Mosley, the Manchester 
head of the firm, who had contributed so much to the 
success of Sir Nicholas, was now an old man of 
eighty- seven, though still hale and hearty, and he 
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seemed to feel his brother's death more keenly than 

be rest. j 

le widow of Sir Nicholas, Dame Elizabeth, was 
e in the panelled chamber, where also Mistress | 

J, wife of Rowland; Mistress Elizabeth Mosley, | 

arrett Hall, a very old lady, the wife of Oswald; 
ress Alicia Mostey of Ancoats, and various other 
s, were assembled. 

le Bishop was courteously received by the sons of 
l^ichoias, and stopped to say a few kind words of 
elation to the aged brother, after which Oswald of j 

ats, and Francis of Collyhurst, entered the hail, ] 

were greeted by their cousins, but in a somewhat , 

ved fashion, while their young wives, Anne and | 

si, betook themselves to the ladies' apartment ' 

e, where many caresses and encomiums were 
hed upon their little sons. 

;anwhile, Master Robert Cooke, the herald from 
Ion, had been marshalling the procession outside, 
rst came a guard of honour, the officers and 
>ers of the Lord -Lieutenant of the County of 
:aster, the gentry being in bright armour, the men 
teel morions, thick bufT coats and boots, and 
ing for weapons swords and long spears. 
ter them were ranged the banners and regalia of 
iDloth- workers' and Mercers' Companies, attended 
nembers of the respective courts, in their long 
IS of red and violet. The coach and servants of 
Bishop came next, and around it many of the 
clergy stood grouped, waiting to pay their respects 
leir diocesan, and to take part in the coming 
ion. 
ixt in order of the procession were three officials 
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from the Heralds' College, the first of whom carried 
the pennon of the departed knight, while the second 
led his horse, his armour being attached to the empty 
saddle with the exception of his shield, emblazoned 
with its eaglets displayed and the Mosley mill picks, 
which was carried by the third official. 

After these was the hearse, more like a bier than a 
coach, with its quaint cross handles, formed so that 
many could assist in carrying it, and the curious 
canopy, decorated with the arms of the late Lord 
Mayor, which four bearers held over the coffin. The 
sons and brother of Sir Nicholas followed next as 
chief mourners, and then the nephews, cousins, and 
numerous friends of the family, after whom a large 
train of tenants, servants, and labourers brought up 
the rear. 

When all was ready, the Bishop passed to his 
carriage, and the long procession started on its journey to 
Didsbury Chapel, where the bell was already tolling for 
the funeral. 

Here Lady Mosley and her companions had already 
betaken themselves by a private path, and, ensconced 
in the depths of the family pew, heard the opening 
sentences of the burial office recited by the Curate of 
Didsbury. After the lesson the Bishop ascended the 
pulpit, and taking for his text "The memory of the 
just is blessed," delivered a long — a very long — 
address in eulogy of Sir Nicholas, most of which 
it must be confessed was lost on one of the young 
Mrs, Mosleys. Mistress Isabel settling her umbrageous 
skirts into the most comfortable comer the unwieldy 
old pew afforded, fell into a reverie on the unfortunate 
fact that the Elizabethan ruff and farthingale, so 
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largely displayed on all sides, were becoming a trifle 
passi now that King James sat on the throne. 

Her sister-in-law fixed her eyes on the Bishop's kindly 
face, and her attention on his words, while he spoke of 
the great services rendered by Sir Nicholas in a time of 
fearful peril to his country, and pointed out that England 
owed her safety and success to such defenders as the 
late knight had shown himself ; but when he said 
earnestly that he hoped the family now so largely rep- 
resented would still continue to bring forth men as true 
to their faith and loyal to their sovereign as the good old 
knight whose death had left so great a gap among them, ' 
Anne also lapsed into a motherly day-dream over the 
children left at the Hall — ^the two young lives so lately 
begun that she hoped would flow on united in heart 
for ever, however widely separated in circumstances. 
Little did she think that one life should be crowned with 
the simshine of peace and success, even in the midst of 
the troubles which so shortly were to shake a whole 
nation, while the other should be clouded by years of 
strife and bitter disappointment. 

Mistress Anne dreamed of nothing but success and 
prosperity, and fancy only painted the brightest pictures 
of the little son and nephew, into whose future she would 
so gladly have peeped, till she was roused by Lady 
Mosley's dropping a prayer-book, and in a few more 
minutes she was following the mourners to the large 
family vault in the churchyard, where the Lord Mayor 
was to be laid, and in which his first wife, Mary 
Whitbroke, had already been buried. 

Many of the bystanders threw sprigs of rosemary, 
thyme, and yew into the grave ; dried herbs, for it was 
in the midst of winter, and there were no fresh flowers. 
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Mistress Isabel, effectually roused from her meditations 

on the changing fashions, was sobbing now with genuine j 

sympathy for poor old Lady Mosley, who, leaning on the 

arm of her brother-in-law, seemed half broken down 

with sorrow ; the morning's sunshine had given way to 

the dullest of December afternoons, and the snow had 

begun to fall in large, soft flakes. Everyone was glad 

when the service at last ended and the mourners returned 

from the bleak churchyard to the Hall, in which the few 

servants who had not followed the funeral had meanwhile 

effected a complete change. Its black and sombre 

drapery had been removed, the windows now admitted 

their full light, and the repast had been rearranged. 

Few of the numerous guests, however, remained long 
with Lady Mosley. The Bishop was obliged to start at 
once for Chester, which he hoped to reach the same night, 
and could only take a hurried farewell, and bestow a 
parting blessing on the two little namesakes of the late 
Sir Nicholas, who were proudly displayed by their 
respective mothers; after which Oswald and Francis 
Mosley, gathering together their wives, servants, and 
children, speedily got to horse, and before the winter 
shadows fell around the Hall, Hough End had again 
simk into its wonted quietness and repose. 



CHAPTER 11. 



The Grammar School. 

OVERLOOKING the courtyard of Cheetham Col- 
lege, and not far from the grand old Collegiate 
Church (now Manchester Cathedral), there stands a 
school of which the town has good reason to be proud. 

It has educated many an illustrious scholar in its time, 
and is even now in the foremost rank of English day- 
schools. 

On the side of this Grammar School furthest from the 
College winds a narrow street, "The Long Millgate," 
which traverses the oldest part of the town, and is 
literally overhung on one side by the quaint half-timbered 
houses that look as if they meant at any moment to 
totter forward into the roadway. 

Like giants over these dwarfs, tower the modern 
buildings of the Grammar School, in all their red brick 
might. But some two centuries ago, when the houses 
opposite stood erect, and the street wore a better aspect, 
the school itself was more in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. 

It was a black - and - white building then, and ivy 
twined round its many-latticed windows. Over its 
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arched oak door were carved the arms of the founder, 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter during the reign of 
Henry VH. (his badge, the silver owl, may still be seen 
in the caps of the scholars) ; and a little farther up the 
road stood the curiously gabled house of the High 
Master, John Rowland. -^ 

And the boys ? 

So like, and yet so unlike their successors who haunt 
the same street now. Fancy sees them still ; the little 
group of lads who stand at the school-house door. 

It is 1625, the year that poor King Charles came to his 
ill-fated throne. Soft mortarboards with silk tufts on the 
top are worn instead of cricket caps. Gowns, whose 
long black sleeves blow out in the wind, cover the usual 
clothes, particoloured waistcoats, and knickerbockers 
with rosettes at the knee. 

Books that peep from their satchels proclaim the day's 
work is over; the well-known Lancashire clogs tap the 
pavement with impatient haste. The school-bell has 
rung for full five minutes. 

Mosley minor tries to detain the others with a detailed 
account of ** Old Rowley's " tyranny, but nobody pays 
the least attention, except Mosley major, who scrapes one 
clog over the other and looks sympathetic. The elders 
have proposed a race, and stand rather behind their 
juniors, to give a fair start. Somebody counts the magic 
" One, two, three," and with ** Away " they have disap- 
peared. Mosley major, still listening to the grievances, and 
dragging Mosley minimus along by the hand, naturally 
comes in last. The two leaders swirl round the corner 
of Long Millgate into Hunts' Bank, the road that leads to 
the river, and charge full tilt into the long-faced old par- 
Son, who is timidly crossing from the Collegiate Churqh, 
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Mosley max., who generally keeps his wits about him, 
contrives to raise his square cap, and gasp out an 
apology, but Molyneux Radcliffe, minus mortarboard and 
manners, dashes on. 

His lack of courtesy proves no saving, however. 
The rush of a gown at his elbow, the clatter of a slate 
at his side, and his school-fellow dashes past him, and 
flings himself, laughing and panting, on the seat round 
the "Bull Oak" at the bottom of the hill. 

** Collie's won ! " shouts Molyneux Radcliffe. " Was 
there ever a race where he lost ? " 

It is not so very many years since Mosley max. was 
the round-faced baby, carried by Master Francis and 
Dame Isabel to the funeral of his great namesake, the 
late Lord Mayor. He had been the most wonderful 
child in the v^ orld in those days ; how much more 
might have been said of him now! 

"A school-boy hero!" Yes, the old-fashioned term 
perhaps serves best. 

All the good qualities, and more than all the faults, 
we generally assign to the tribe. 

Handsome? Mistress Isabel's son could hardly have 
failed in that respect, with his laughing blue eyes, and 
his shock of soft curly hair. 

Clever ? Well, smart enough at any rate to be always 
head of his form. 

Honourable? O, quite touchily so, — and — (yes, one 
may as well own it at once) — spoilt! as only an onl] 
son and a school-boy hero can be. 

As for the others, they rather fall into the shade by 
the side of their playfellow potentate. 

Molyneux Radcliffe, the son of Mr. Radcliffe o 
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Ordsall Hall, is an odd-looking boy, with thick red ^ 

hair that stands as nearly straight on end as it is 
possible for human hair to stand, and a face so freckled 
it would be difficult to say what the origmal colour 
had been. 
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Mosley major! — But then, he never had been any- 
thing. Why even at the funeral, when he was the 
other baby, carried by Mistress Anne and her husband ^ 

Oswald of Ancoats, anyone could see, with such a nose, | 

there was no hope for good looks. 

He is no longer an only son, nor has ever had the 
chance of being spoilt. There is Teddy still clinging 
to his hand, and five more brothers and sisters to be 
thought of at home. 

Mosley major will never be remarkable for anything, 
but lips as wide as they are truthful, eyes as green as 
they are kindly, and a heart as large as it is tender. 
Different as they were in appearance, however, the two 
cousins were so constantly together that the fact of 
their both having exactly the same name proved in a 
very short time a nuisance too inconvenient even to be 
remedied by the distinctions of max. and major. 

It was Molyneux RadclifFe (commonly called Mollie) 
who hit on the nicknames that served them both for a 
lifetime. 

Nicholas Mosley (max.) of Collyhurst, was always 
called " Collie," a title which happily jumbled together 
his name and place of abode, while his namesake, 
(major) of Ancoats, was **Anick," from boyhood to old 
age, for the very same reason. 

A family name on the whole is a good institution — 
the distinctive badge for the clan — the birthright of 
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n eldest son. But it is just possible to have too 
fiuch eveo of a good thing. 

The fact that the old Lord Mayor had more than one 
amesake in the family was often inconvenient enough, 
mt when it came to six Edwards, and a constant ring- 
ig of the changes between Eddie, Teddie, and Ned, 
onfusion grew a thousand times worse confounded. 
Josley minimus was obliged to be Teddie, because his 
ousin Mosley minor insisted on having his own full name. 

Like Collie, Mosley minor was an only son. His 
ither, Rowland, a younger brother of Francis Mosley of 
lollyhurst, had died when the lad was quite a child, and 
ver since then he had been half master of his mother's 
malt household. A handsome boy, with his pale, clearly 
ut face, and thick dark hair. As handsome, perhaps, 
ven as Collie, save for the slightest suspicion of slyness 
lat sometimes lurked about eyes and lips. 

He was a year or two younger than Anick, but looked 
uite his age, and wore the air of being older still. 

Of all four cousins, here was undoubtedly the best. 

" The readiest scholar " (so said the high master). 

The bvourite of all his teachers. How is it, then, 
e abuses them so roundly behind their backs ? 

"It was RadclifTe's fault," he pants, still inflicting 
is grievances on Anick, as they trot panting up to the 
oal. 

"All RadclifTe's fault, for poking my arm just at the 
loment." 

" A plague on old Rowley, 'tis a sum three yards long 
e has set me, and swears I shall taste his ferula, an 
work it not out by to-morrow." 

" Why, beshrew me, Mosley," laughs Molyneux 
ladglitTe ; " were I in your stead, I'd complain to our 
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own new king." Then, in apt imitation of Edward's 
somewhat pedantic style : — " Beseech him of his clem- 
ency to suspend from his office (or by his neck, either 
trick will do it) that * Pestilential Hindrance* to all 
felicity, Master John Rowland of Manchester. The 
reign should begin by ' Removal of Grievances * : you'll 
be offering a fine opportunity." 

" Hindrance to all Grievances yourself ! " shouts 
Edward, in angry confusion, ** 'twas your feult I ever got 
into trouble." 

Molyneux is not in the least abashed by this reflection. 

" So it was," he says, laughing again. " Now, Collie, 
how could I help it ? " I sit by Mosley minor in the 
school-room. Of course I saw the book on his knees, with 
all the answers you can think of, stolen from old Rowley's 
desk, and just beyond old Rowley's nose. I only picked 
a loose nail out of the form, and stuck it into his elbow. 
* Mosley,' said I, in the softest whisper, * do you feel 
conscience pricking you ? * That drove arithmetic out 
of his head, didn't it, Mosley, my love ? " 

A free fight had probably been the result of the query, 
had not Anick suddenly interposed. 

" Show me your slate," he said, holding out his hand. 
" I can do sums, if nothing else." 

** Don't help him ! don't help him ! " pleaded Collie. 
" Little cheating sneak ! If I weren't so out of breath 
I'd thrash him." 

The threat was made with a laugh. Collie was fsir too 
" easy-going " to carry it out. He put in his protest, 
however, by counting backwards at the top of his voice, 
while his cousin glanced at the slate. Happily for 
Edward, Anick was far too well grounded, both in 
arithmetic and interruptions, to be in the least perturbed 
c 
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eby. He mentalty " took in " the situation, and gave 

ilate back. 

Work it yourself, to-night," he said. " I'll sea it bo 

t to-morrow. Collie never starts for school tilt 

ate to stop us." 

e laughed as he spoke, and taking Teddie's hand, 

ed up a side lane on some errand of his mother's. 

ollie and Radcliffe looked after him for a moment 

[lent admiration. 

hen Collie drew a long sigh. " Well done, Anick," 

>aid solemnly, " I only wish I were half as good- 

ired." 

So do I," said RadclifTe demurely. "Then you'd 

c in the middle of the road, and not leave me beside 

sulky Edward." 

ollie took the hint, and acted buffer between the two 
gerents for the rest of the journey. Radcliffe was in 
my pin," and fired random shots at his adversary all 
way. Edward took them without a word, apparently 
ing up wrath for the future. 

was not till they reached the turning which led 
lis own home, that he suddenly stopped and con- 
ted his school- fellows. 

rue, he was yomiger than either, and his face wore 
etimes an almost girlish prettiness. He looked more 
I a match for them both though, now, and his eyes 
V blacker as he spoke. 

Fare you well for the present, MoUie," he s^d. " I 
1 not forget your pretty wit anent the nail. — And you, 
an mine, I thank you for your kind interference in my 
3of. O yes ! nod and wink as you please, it will 
ny turn one day, and curse me if I let it slip." 

roar of laughter &om both companions hardly tended 
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to soothe an easily-wounded self-complaisance. Edward 
walked on with burning cheeks. 

Collie suddenly remembered he had never shown 
RadclijQfe his new rabbit-hutch, and forgot all else in this 
soul-absorbing consideration. 

c 2 




CHAPTER III. 



An Invitation to Knowsley. 

IT was Manchester Grammar School that saw merry 
childhood lapse into boyhood with the young Mos. 
leys, and they lived in its near vicinity long after the 
days when they had ceased to walk reluctantly to, and 
race joyfully from, the old black and white building. 

Anick was the first to drop out of the schoolboy circle. 
His father, Oswald Mosley of Ancoats, died early, and 
he found himself obliged before long to leave lessons 
for business, and play -hours for home duties. His 
school -fellows, perhaps, had never guessed how much 
they needed him till he was gone ; his end of the long 
wooden form ; his freshly-occupied desk ; his discarded 
slate-pencils dropped about the schoolroom, seemed 
to miss him. 

Collie was a luxury, always acceptable and amusing ; 
Anick was a necessity, and could no more be dispensed 
with than the clock on the church-tower. 

His playfellows and cousins followed him over to 
Ancoats, and though he might never take his place again 
in the classroom, dragged him back perforce into the 
history of a hundred schoolboy scrapes, feuds, and 
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delinquencies, which could never have been righted 
without his assistance. 

Collie, Molyneux, and Edward stayed to attain a 
higher fame aK the Grammar School — not, however, that 
Radcliffe ever did much in that line. He was always in 
" Old Rowley's " black books. He could play ball, 
tennis, or marbles, with anyone. He could run like 
a hare, swim like a fish, and do any trick you pleased ; 
but books he never could master, nor did he even 
attempt it. 

Collie and Edward, on leaving the Grammar School, 
were both apprenticed to Francis Mosley of Collyhurst, 
in the cloth-working business, and it must be owned they 
were no better friends in the warehouse than they 
had been in the play-ground. They were so utterly 
different one from the other. 

Edward was an only son as well as Collie, and spoilt 
too, but in quite another way. His father, the youngest 
and poorest of the three brothers, was dead. His home 
was not a particularly happy one. His mother was 
an invalid, and interfered with him very little, but though 
her only child might do pretty well what he pleased, there 
was no one to tyrannise over save a broken-down old 
family servant. 

At school he had been universally hated, though he had 
contrived by a judicious mixture of cheating and dili- 
gence to keep up a fairly respectable place in his class. 
He had had his revenge for the nail trick, and for many 
another, but had certainly not gained in popularity 
thereby. At last he did form a friendship, and one as 
unlooked for as it was unfortunate. 

An usher of the school happened to be a Frenchman, 
a Huguenot, who had left his own country hoping to find 
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land more congenial to his religious notions, and who, 
le course of a vei; varied career, had drifted as for as 
chaster, French was a language then little known 
Ancashire, and its use in commercial circles little 
med of ; but Mosley minor, who had always shown 
; of a taste for languages than for any other task, 
ibow took a fancy to the foreigner, and learned from 

not only a colloquial knowledge of his tongue, but 

a smattering of the gloomy Calvinistic doctrines 
;h too often tainted the persecuted French reformers. 

lad grew up a "converted vessel," acquired a 
tl and a slouch, used longer phrases than ever, 

worse than all, found every one of his relations 
lly treading the way of destruction, 
allie was a "Gay Cavalier." The gayest of the 
; merry, headstrong, extravagant. He had always 
I called clever at school, but business was less to 
taste; Manchester was a dull little town in those 

ot that the lad aspired at becoming a fop or a dandy ; 

he was for too careless for that. True, be 
ivated "the abomination of love locks," but that 
merely because Edward had cropped his own tiair to 
lin half an inch of the skin. True, he wore the gayest 
[les in town, but not that he thought of the fashion, 
would have worn a Crusading helmet, or a Roman 
I, for the sake of teasing his cousin. 
[e was too young and too thoughtless to guess the 

reason of the Puritan's vexation. Edward was 
r — penniless, save for his uncle's kindness. A shabby 
:k jerkin became his purse, as well as his person ; 
irefore it was expedient to see sin in a satin 
blet. 
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"Edward does not approve of my best clothes," 
announced Collie, surveying them with no small 
satis£Eu:tion ; as, mattins over, and the congregation 
pouring out of the old Collegiate Church, he followed his 
cousins Anne and Margaret as far as Ancoats Hall. 

" Not approve of your holiday suit ? ** cried Anne, a 
bonnie little maid^ who had the good fortune not to 
resemble her brother Anick as far as appearance went. 
" Why, Collie, I never saw you look so fine ; dark 
folk should always wear red" (and she glanced at her 
own Sunday gown), " but fair folk are ever best in blue." 

"Are they ? " laughed the boy. " I fear, Anne, 'tis the 
badge of iniquity. Edward told me yesterday, with a 
face as long as a jackboot, that he thought we should 
never meet in another world. What would you have 
said to that?" 

"Nay, did he really? I'd have said Oh, Collie, 

you've dropped Margaret's satchel. I knew it would 
go, and right into the mud. No! 'tis no good being 
sorry, a new one could never be the same. Well, 
what did you say ? " 

" I said I thought not," said Collie gravely, " for 
I hoped some day to reach heaven. There's Anick 
looking round and laughing; but how could I help it? 
When I find out my father's untold charities, and think 
of all I leave undone, I am as penitent a sinner as you 
please, but half an hour of Edward's sanctity sends me 
home triumphantly wicked." 

Then Collie laughed too, carefully brushed Margaret's 
bag with the sleeve of his iniquitous coat, and observed 
with a sigh that, as nothing ever befell in Manchester, 
he supposed his cousin Edward and he were doomed 
never to part. 
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,s rather a coincidence, that the very next 
should bring the first step towards a widening 
reach between the two lads which should last a 

Monday morning too, dullest of dull days. 
is Mosley, on the verge of starting for his ware- 
ad tumad back into the hall for some parting 
ons from his wife. 

Stood on the steps waiting for his father. He 
iking prosaically enough of business, and had 
o a brown study upon the enlivening subject of 
attern in cloth, when he was suddenly roused 
)und of approaching hoofe. 
seman in this quiet part of the world, and so 
The rider, hot and dusty, came up to the gate- 
stopped, 
this the house of Maister Francis Mosley, 
ker ? " he shouted, " and is he within ? " 
not deaf," laughed Collie, stepping down to the 
" Yes, Mr. Mosley is within. You've ridden a 
f, my man ; if this be business, let me fasten 
se to the gate here, and I doubt not my mother 
you some breakfast." 

y, I thank thee, fair si^" panted the rider, 
g the reddest of neckcloths to mop a crimson 
['ve ridden from th' Earl o' Derby's Palace at 
|r betwix' night-bll and 'day-breke.' See, I bear 
for Maister Mosley from my Lord Strange." 
j merry face lengthened as he took the packet, 
ith a silk and sealed with the Derby crest. 
horseman dismounted and followed him into the 

not a year ago since Lord Strange, the eldest 
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son of the old Earl of Derby, had been married to 
Charlotte De La Tremouille, a French lady of very 
high rank, and on his return to Knowsley, with his 
newly-made bride, Francis Mosley of CoUyhurst had 
supplied Lady Strange with certain rich cloth hangings 
for the furnishing of her rooms. No acknowledgment 
had been made at the time, and Collie remembered with 
sad misgivings, that his father, yielding to some repre- 
sentation of Edward's, had permitted the cloth to be 
made of a sombre hue, ill-judged to please the eyes 
of a gay French bride. 

" Here, Dorcas ! " cried Collie, as he entered the 
hall and caught sight of his old nurse (now the family 
housekeeper). ** Give this good fellow somewhat to ^at; 
he hath had a long ride this morning. Where is my 
father ? " 

Francis Mosley was in a small room at the back of the 
house, talking to (or rather, listening to) Mistress Isabel. 
He started as his son, appearing in the doorway, gravely 
observed, " here is a letter from Lord Strange, sir. 
Twas brought by a servant from Knowsley. I fear me 
those hangings " 

" Did not I always say so, Francis ? " interrupted Mrs. 
Mosley. " Marry ! were I a man of business, think you 
I would trust the advice or judgment of my youngest 
'prentice ? *Tis all Edward's fault, if the cloth meets not 
approval ; I know he persuaded you to have it darkened 
to a colour fit for nought but a funeral. If you had 
asked your wife's opinion, instead of being guided by 
a silly, puritanical upstart of a nephew, you had heard 
that a pretty bright splash of red, or a stripe of yellow, 
looks well enough in wall hangings. But no ! of course, 
'tis only a woman, whose advice is thought but a zepher " 
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leant cipher, but became confused iu her eager 
|. " 'Tis only a woman can be expected to 
these things — yes, I see you are laughing ; but you 
nd by my lord's displeasure that your poor Isabel 
: to be always hushed up, and sent to cook 
porridge, while you and your 'prentices turn the 
upside down," 

y love, my love, have I ever laughed at you, 
ed you to cook ? " excl^med her husband, who had 
I recollections of the last plum-porridge his wife had 

did but smile with pleasure at the good news 
ve here. My Lady Strange hath borne my lord an 
son ; and he is so joyous thereat he declares he 
^in see all the kind friends who have helped to 
his home-coming a glad one at the christening 
ties, wjiich are to take place in a few days at 
sley, his father's house. 

e hopes that Mr. Mosley and his two sons (he takes 
rd for my son, I see), who have contributed such 
jle additions to the garnishing of his house (so be 
ke the curt^ns after all, my dear) — let me see, 
was i ? — Oh, yes, he hopes I and my two sons 
e present among his guests ou this most import- 
::casion. If you don't mind being left alone for 
le, Isabel, we'll go." 

Mosley scarcely paused for breath between the 
:t from his letter and this conciliatory remark, 
efore Mrs. Mosley had time to answer, a step 
leard in the hall, and Edward, who thought he 
aited quite as long as respect demanded, abruptly 
his appearance. 
[e that would win patience must gain that righteous 
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virtue by many a sore trial, uncle," he began, casting 
a sidelong glance at Collie, who was undoubtedly the 
sorest of those many trials. " But I am even yet scarce 
broken to the task, and so, weary of waiting, I came up 
here to see if aught were amiss." 

" Yea, for sooth, Edward," whispered Collie. " Here 
have we news, will take you to the tether of your piety, 
and make all your hair (at least what's left of it) stand 
on end. My Lord Strange is furious about those cur- 
tains, and writes to know whether they be meant for 
his funeral." 

"Peace, you mischief-maker," laughed his mother, 
playfully pulling her son's ear. "Heed him not, 
Edward. My Lord Strange likes the curtains well 
enough, and more than that, he hath invited all three 
of you to a great merry-making at Knowsley, which 
will be held at the christening of Lord Derby's first 
grandson." 

To do him justice, it must be owned that Edward 
endeavoured to look dutifully shocked, but his nose being 
rather a short one, and his face still retaining a good deal 
of its youthful prettiness, he rather failed in the attempt, 
and was obliged to content himself with murmuring 
something about the " extreme frivolity and lavish ex- 
travagance indulged in by the nobility of the day," 
which protest, as he had not the slightest intention of re- 
fusing so kind an invitation, nobody heeded. 

Collie's pleasure at the thought of the coming journey 
to Knowsley was greatly enhanced by the discovery that 
Molyneux Radcliffe, who had once met Lord Strange 
at Chester, was also to be one of the party, and would 
travel with the Mosleys if they would allow it. Francis 
Mosley and his son made no objection to this arrangement. 
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and Mrs. Mosley, though her advice was asked, found 
herself too busy to take any notice of the matter. She 
bustled up and down her pretty home at Collyhurst, pre- 
paring for the departure of her husband and son, with an 
energy that seemed to increase with every hour. 

" Nicholas," she said, one afternoon, coming into his 
room with both arms full of clean clothes, "be sure 
you take particular notice of Lady Strange. They say 
she is related to the Prince Palatine — Oh ! child, don't 
sit on your best lace collar ; may I not put a thing down 
for a moment? — and she is connected with half the 
royal houses of Europe as well. Her mother was 
the daughter of the Prince of Orange, and allied to the 
royal family of France by marriage; but I must say I 
never liked the French royal family — proud, cruel, 
frivolous — those are your new boots you are kicking into 
a comer over there. And observe how the ladies are 
dressed, for really in an out-of-the-way place like this, 
one has little enough chance of getting to know what is 
fashionable." 

" I never pass a pretty face, mother, but I can't 
pretend to know aught of a fashion or a head-dress," said 
Collie, " save that anyone can see your silken hood is 
beautiful and Edward's steeple-crown hat hideous." 

The mention of her nephew set Mrs. Mosley off on a 
new tack. 

"Whatever you do, Nicholas," she exclaimed, " keep 
Edward from quarrelling with that teasing scapegrace 
Radcliffe. 'Twould disgrace the family of Mosley if 
brawls were to be caused by one of its members; besides 
being unseemly on so great an occasion. Remember, 
my son, that — 
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•"He who bridles up his tongue, 
And keeps his choler down, 
Is counted every whit as great 
As he who takes a town.' 

And at all hazards, dear, don't let your Sunday hat 
feather get out of curl; you have a very bad habit of 
going out in the rain with your best clothes on." 

Having finished these parting instructions Mistress 
Isabel retreated in good order, leaving Collie to reflect 
upon his great fortune in having such a mother, and to 
wonder how on earth he should obey her injunctions 
about preserving peace between Edward and RadclifTe, 
while he attended at the same time to the condition 
of his Sunday hat feather. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Knowslby Hall. 

TRUSS up your girths a hole or two higher, lad ! ** 
cried Francis Mosley, "or the saddle will turn 
before we cross Chat Moss, and leave you a pretty 
figure to present to my Lady Strange! — Giles" (to a 
stout serving-man), " are our housings all bestowed on the 
pack-horse ? Beware of that little oaken case, containing 
the silver posset-cup we bear as a present to the young 
child ; is it carefully disposed ? " 

Here he was interrupted by a ringing laugh from 
Collie, and turning to see its cause found his nephew 
riding up to join the party, which was just about to start 
for Knowsley. 

Edward, though a fine, well-built young man, whose 
features were only marred by a somewhat sly expression, 
certainly did not appear to advantage on this occasion. 

To begin with, his horse, of that obnoxious colour, 
strawberry-roan, was in ill condition, and had not 
apparently been groomed for days ; its mane was jagged, 
its fetlocks were un trimmed, its tail swept the ground ; 
its saddle, an old military one, did not pretend to fit it, 
and a very ancient portmanteau of piebald skin was 
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strapped crooked to its crupper; nor was the bridle of 
better appearance, for a rusty bit and a patched headstall 
were attached to a pair of very old reins. 

Edward himself, though decently habited, could hardly 
be said to be in holiday guise, especially when con- 
trasted with the spruce, gallant appearance of Collie, or 
the rich, tasteful array of Mr. Mosley. His hat was, as 
usual, a steeple-crown of the sternest shape; a plain 
white collar, called a falling band, was fastened over his 
black stuff jacket, while round his waist was buckled a 
worn leather belt, supporting a huge and exceedingly rusty 
sword, and a pair of old riding-boots, by no means too 
clean, completed his attire. 

Francis Mosley eyed him, first with undisguised 
astonishment, then with stern displeasure. At length he 
spoke : ** And is it thus, sir, you purpose to appear as my 
son, in Lord Derby's halls ? " he asked, glancing from 
battered rim to muddy heels. 

Edward, who had dismounted, shuffled one foot over 
the other, a little uneasily. " The Lord looketh not upon 
the outward appearance, as man looketh, but upon the 
heart," he said at last, regarding his dingy attire with a 
pious satisfaction. 

"A truce to your misquotings," exclaimed his uncle 
impatiently. " Now look ye, nephew, leave this sorry nag 
here to be groomed ; hie back to your mother, and return 
in half-an-hour fitly equipped, or Collie and I ride this day 
without your company. And listen, lad, I quote not 
Scripture, but an old adage, * The brazen jar, and the 
earthen pot, go badly down the stream together.'" 

He turned back to the house, as he spoke, and after a 
long consultation with Mrs. Mosley, a decent saddle-bag 
was found for Edward's clothes, while Collie, though he 
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would neither soil his hands nor gloves on the Puritan's 
behalf, condescended to stroll towards the stable, where 
he directed Giles and two other lads in their efforts to 
clean, dock, and re-harness his cousin's horse. 

Edward betook himself home, biting his lips with 
vexation, but ere half-an-hour had elapsed he returned, 
so much improved in appearance that Collie could not 
resist the temptation of whispering, " If your heart be as 
much altered as your clothes, cousin, you have spent a 
godly half-hour." 

A scowl was the only answer vouchsafed, but as Mrs. 
Mosley poured some pleasant balm upon her nephew's 
wounded vanity, or rather, lack of it, and her husband 
also expressed himself well pleased at the transformation, 
the party got to horse without further delay ; and were 
soon on their westward road. Crossing the Irwell at the 
Strait Ford, they journeyed on through Flixton and 
Irlam, till they caught up young Radcliffe, who, having 
waited a considerable time at the ford for them, had 
hastened on, thinking they were in front ; with him they 
passed the dangerous Moss, and arrived at Warrington 
in time for an early meal, after which, their horses having 
had a good rest, they took their way again, and before the 
shadows of evening had fallen were riding under the 
stately beeches of Knowsley. 

They arrived in company with not a few other guests, 
who had joined them on the way, and found in the great 
hall of the palace, to which they were instantly ushered, 
a good many more. 

Supper had already begun, and both Collie and his 
father, considerably confused at finding themselves late, 
were separated in the crowd and sat down fax apart, Mr. 
Mosley thoroughly tired and hungry ; Collie, gazing 
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round about him in wondering delight at the strangely 
novel scene. 

There was a deep gallery over the lower end of the 
Hall, from which quite a company of minstrels were 
playing on viols, pipes, bassoons, and rebecks. 

At one side of the chamber was the great fireplace, 
within whose deep recess blazed a huge log of wood, 
while at the further end of the room stood the "high 
table," its carved dais covered with the badges and 
arms of the Derby family. The eagle and child of the 
Lathom legend, or " Bab and Brid,*' as it was called 
in Lancashire. The Earl's coronet entwined with the 
Sovereign's crown, for not only was Lord Derby King of 
Manxland, but more than one of his ancestors had been 
allied to the royal family. The bucks of Stanley, the 
three legs of Man, and the eagle-claw and portcullis, with 
scores of other blazonings connected with the great 
household. 

There were deep-set windows of painted glass above his 
head, but they were half hidden by heavy curtains, and 
Collie could only catch a glimpse of the fading light 
through their glowing panes. 

No one sat at the high table, which was adorned 
for the morrow's festivities, for the old Earl of Derby, 
with his son and daughter-in-law Lady Strange, the 
Bishop of Chester, and several other friends, were in 
private apartments, nor did they appear till the general 
reception next day ; but as Collie sat gazing at the rich 
carvings and curious hangings which adorned the Hall, a 
door suddenly opened at the side of the dais, and a young 
girl of some seventeen years or so came into the room, 
looked round for a moment at the large assembly with an 
ahnost frightened glance, and then, hastily seizing a pair 
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of gloves which lay on the high table, disappeared as 
quickly as she had come. 

Few of the guests even saw her; those who did rose 
from their seats and courteously lifted their glasses. 
Collie raised his, but it was impossible to tell whether she 
noticed it ; she had vanished before he sat down, nor did - 
she come back again during the evening, though at every 
movement he started and looked towards the door, half 
hoping to see her reappear. 

In all the uneventful past of his little hum-drum 
native town, he had never met anyone so lovely. True, 
her face was no fairer than his mother's, but it was 
the sweetest he had ever seen. There was a fascination 
about her whole presence ; the dainty piquancy of her 
dress, the soft gleam of pearls in her wavy brown 
hair, the flush that stole to her cheeks at finding herself 
the focus of 90 many eyes, all lent a bewitching charm. 
Collie, hot-headed and enthusiastic, fancied the whole gay 
room, bright with the glow of silver sconces, ringing 
with the music of minstrels in the gallery, a very fairy- 
land, of which she was without doubt the Titania. 

Oh ! well to have so practical an ally as Molyneux 
Radclifie at one*s side — one dig of whose most prosaic 
elbow were enough to recall a very poet-laureate from 
the clouds. 

"A pest on you, Mosley. I've been talking myself 
hoarse as a burgess at a court-leet, and never a word can 
I get out of you," said that well-meaning, but most 
provoking youth. '< Can't you see how late we are, man ? 
If you take not some of this pigeon-pie without further 
ado, the guests will rise and leave us." 

Collie came back to the world, rather ruefully, and 
(lelped himself tQ the proffered pie; it was not till 
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he turned from RadclifTe that he suddenly noticed 
his cousin, on the opposite side of the table. Edward 
also had sat staring at the door near the high table, but he 
turned his head, by some subtle intuition, just as Collie 
looked up, and their eyes for a moment met. He, too, had 
watched the young girl's entry. 

The end of the evening was just as dull as the 
beginning had been pleasant. Edward was sulky, and 
sat apart from the others; RadclifTe was in a teasing 
mood ; and to all Collie's rhapsodies about the beauty of 
the Hall, could only be got to say the cookery was the 
best he had ever tasted. Altogether, neither of them 
was sorry when the guests began preparing to retire for 
the night. 

The groom of the chambers, the seneschal, and the 
butler, assigned as many rooms as possible to the 
visitors, the younger ones having to content themselves 
with what accommodation the great Hall, and even the 
great bam, could supply, Edward and Molyneux betook 
themselves thither, but Collie, with his father, found 
himself lodged in a fairly comfortable bedroom. 

The older man, tired with the day's journey, was 
scarcely in bed before he was sound asleep ; but his son, 
contrary to his usual wont, lay wide awake while the 
great clock in the turret chimed hour after hour, his 
fancy on fire, his brain in a whirl of pleasant excite- 
ment. 

He St" * * * 

" Nicholas, I hear the sound of church-bells." 

Mr. Mosley raised hJhiself on his elbow, and blinked 

at the narrow stream of light which invaded his room 

through a chink in the wooden shutter. 

P2 
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" Yes, Father, so do I," responded a sleepy voice at 
his side. 

" Then let us get up, my son, and begin the day well. 
I ever rejoiced in the daily services of our dear old 
church at home." 

Collie sat up and rubbed his eyes. Any attempt at 
making up for past lack of sleep was out of the question, 
when Mr. Mosley had once made up his mind for church- 
going. So they both rose, and in less than ten minutes 
were crossing the park together. 

The little church at Croxteth, whose bell had roused 
them, proved not very far from the Hall, and was easily 
found. Mr. Mosley, to his son*s delight, sat down at the 
bottom of the nave, from whence a good view of the 
whole church could be obtained, and Collie at once began 
counting the small congregation, fully expecting to come 
upon his Puritan cousin. But no! neither he nor 
Radcliffe was anywhere to be seen ; perhaps the bam 
was further away than the Hall. 

Mattins was said by the Vicar, but Bishop Bridgeman 
and his son Orlando, with one or two more clergy, were 
present, besides several of the guests. 

Francis Mosley, absorbed in the service, scarcely 
noticed who were there, but Collie, strive as he would, 
could not chain his attention to the open book before 
him. His fancy was still aglow with last night's excite- 
ment, and he found his eyes wandering all round the 
church, and resting on every object in turn, from the 
quaintly painted hatchments on the walls, to the cob- 
webbed corners of the old clock-tower and the ivy-leaves 
that flapped against the narrow windows, where the 
sparrows had already begun their twittering courtship. 
It was his father's loud " Amen " which suddenly 
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recalled him to the fact that the congregation had begun 
to rise, and he followed Mr. Mosley out of church, 
without feeling much the better for the service. 

It was a lovely morning — one of those sunny days 
February will sometimes borrow of Summer, to be paid 
back with a plentiful interest of rain in July. The fresh 
spring air invited a ramble, and both father and son made a 
goodly detour round the park ; they rather lost their bear- 
ings in fact, and found themselves, quite unexpectedly, on 
the banks of a very pretty artificial lake. Collie, with whom 
the schoolboy still predominated largely, amused himself 
by trying how far he could send a stone over its surface, 
while Francis Mosley stood watching the bubbles rise 
and the silvery eddies widen, wishing with all his heart 
that Mistress Isabel were by his side, till a sudden half- 
uttered exclamation from his son startled him, and he 
looked up to find his nephew only a few yards in front of 
him, and — " Yes ! No ! Impossible ! " — the lady of last 
night at his side. 

Edward's attire this morning certainly formed a 
favourable contrast to his appearance of last night. 
He had actually contrived to bend the brim of his 
usually uncompromising hat into quite a becoming 
shape, and his hose were of the brightest scarlet he 
had ever worn, though he still clung tenaciously to his 
old black jerkin ; altogether his whole array presented 
an aspect of severe splendour, which would have been 
outrageously funny, if it had not happened to prove 
particularly aggravating. 

A flush of colour rose to his face at this 
unforeseen encounter, but his look of annoyance 
suddenly changed to an expression of triumph, as he 
caught an envious glance from poor Collie. 
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As for the girl, she seemed almost more startled than 
her companion, and for a moment she half paused, as 
if to retrace her steps; then on second thoughts, she 
turned, and coming up to the Puritan stood blushing 
by his side. 

She was even prettier this morning than by candle- 
light. Collie thought, as he stole a peep under the 
broad leaf of her hat. Quite a girl, he could see 
that at a glance ; yet there was something deeper 
than mere fun and coquetry beneath the sparkle of 
her merry brown eyes. 

" Well met, (sir nephew,'* cried Mr. Mosley, smiling 
at Edward's momentary embarrassment. " I suppose 
I ought to say you've spent the morning nearly 
as well as we have. Pray introduce us to your 
companion." 

Edward was himself again before his uncle's speech 
had concluded, and there was an easy grace in his 
manner as he turned to the girl beside him. 
<* Mademoiselle," he began, indicating his uncle and 
cousin with a slight flourish of the hand, ''J'ai 
rhonneur de vous pr6senter mon oncle, Monsieur 
Mosley, et son fils, mon cousin." Then turning to 
Francis Mosley, he added in English, " Uncle, this 
is Mademoiselle De La Ferriere, companion to my 
Lady Strange. She has spent but a few weeks in 
England, and cannot readily converse in our tongue, 
so finding, on our chance meeting, that I could speak 
her language, she was good enough to let me bear her 
company in her morning perambulation ; and I trust, 
too, I have been able to speak a word of grace." 

Oh ! ho\^ Collie longed to do the same (not preach a 
homily, but talk French). The only essay he had ever 
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made in that direction, however, had been a French 
chanson, learnt at ten years old, for Mistress Isabel, and 
the occasion seemed hardly ripe for this. One is 
diffident about quoting poetry in another language, when 
by no means certain what the words may chance to 
mean. 

Perhaps Mademoiselle forgave his lack of knowledge, 
for the blush changed to a smile, as she raised her eyes 
to his ; this Mr. Mosley contrasted well with her 
first companion. Both lads were tall, both handsome, 
but here the likeness stopped. There was an easy 
charm in Collie's voice and manner, which made more 
way in five minutes than half-an-hour of Edward's 
pedantic French, and he seemed to appreciate the fact 
too, for the Puritan, who had fallen behind with 
Francis Mosley, heard him asking quite coolly about 
the glove episode of last night. 

"Gloves?" said Mademoiselle doubtfully, "vot is 
dat ? " Edward seized the opportunity, and explained 
volubly in French ; but the lady ag£un preferred airing 
her English, so his talents were in little requisition for 
the rest of the walk. 

Before they had quite reached the hall, a great bell 
rang from within for breeikfast, and the lady, with 
a little scream, declared she had loitered far too long, 
and disappeared into the house through a side-door, 
Collie followed Mr. Mosley to the Hall, feeling as if a 
cloud had suddenly come down and obscured his 
sunshine. 

)ie 9ie * 4e He 

It must have been about eleven in the forenoon, 
as far as Collie could remember, when the great ceremony 
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of the day took place, but his mind had been in a delight- 
fully hazy condition with regard to time for the past 
twelve hours. He had lent his much-prized new watch 
to Molyneux RadclifFe, with many injunctions " not to 
let it stop.'* And that conscientious youth had wound 
it vigorously on every possible occasion for the last 
twelve hours, which perhaps accounted for a little 
inaccuracy. 

Of the christening itself, helped out by his father, he 
could afterwards give a fairly correct description, 
save that he said the baby was "very pretty." It 
was not — they never are at that age ; but he had been 
looking at Mdlle. De La Ferriere all the time, so the 
mistake was natural. 

The Bishop of Chester performed the solemn service. 
King Charles I. was sponsor for his little namesake, by 
his proxy Lord Mont-Eagle; the Duchess Brabantina 
de Thouars, Lady Strange's mother, was the godmother, 
and old Lord Derby was the second surety for his 
grandson. 

The beautifully decorated chapel, bright with its gaily- 
clad congregation, the grave fatherly old Bishop, and the 
pretty tenderness of the young French girl, to whose safe 
keeping he returned the newly-christened child, all 
seemed to Collie's eyes the fairest picture he had ever 
looked upon. Love-fever had reached such a height that 
find some confidant he absolutely must, and Molyneux 
RadcliSe, walking out of chapel just in front of him, 
found himself suddenly drawn aside from the rest of the 
crowd, and subjected without warning to one of Mosley*s 
unintelligible bursts of confidence. 

•* I have never known what it was to love a woman," 
Collie cried, marching his friend up and down by the long 
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chapel wall. " Heaven be praised, I have never known 
what it was to hate ! Listen, Mollie. Edward loves her, 
loves her as I do, and he has the advantage of me, 
with his cursed knowledge of French. What shall I 
do ? " 

Molyneux Radcliffe screwed up his mobile features 
into his own peculiar smile — ^a grimace which expres- 
sively combined surprise, amusement, and pity. 

*' A pest on that cousin of yoiurs," he exclaimed, 
stopping short in the middle of > the path. " I never 
knew anyone make a pie yet, not even a mud one, but he 
contrived to have a finger in it. I'll warrant he tries 
to cut you out." \yith this consolatory information he 
stood back, and leant against a buttress of the chapel 
wall in silence for nearly five minutes. Then a brilliant 
thought seemed suddenly to strike him, and he started 
up with a laugh. 

" It were rare fun to outwit the Puritan," he cried, 
running his fingers through his thick red hair, till it stood 
out round his face like a busby. "Let's see whether 
two heads are not better than one, though it be a 
Roundhead." 

" What must I do ? " asked Collie eagerly. I will woo 
her by fair means or not at all." 

"Oh, with all my heart. Sir Scrupulous," laughed 
Radcliffe. " But if Edward be fool enough to spend the 
whole afternoon with me, I see no reason why you 
should not improve the time with Mademoiselle." 

" Nay, you can never get him to do that I" cried Collie, 
incredulously. 

Molyneux had turned back towards the door. He 
stopped in the passage, and looked round. " Can't I ? " 
he said with a laugh, " then my name is not Radcliffe." 
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There was no time for further speech. The guests 
were already collecting in the great Hall, where the baby 
heir was being triumphantly shown off by his proud 
parents, and Collie hastened up to his father, only just in 
time to pass before the old Earl of Derby, who stood in 
the centre of the dais, with his daughter-in-law, Charlotte 
De La Tremouille, and his son. Lord Strange. 

Almost every great family in Lancashire must have 
been represented in the crowded Hall. There were the 
Hoghtons of Hoghton, Buccleughs of Clitheroe, Ash- 
tons of Ashton, and many more whom Collie did not 
know, besides Lord Ducie of Strangways, Sir Richard 
Grosvenor of Eaton, and Master William ffarington 
of Werden Hall, High Steward of Lord Derby's 
household. 

More than one old friend he had not met for years 
found his way to Francis Mosley's side, with the usual 
flow of well-meant compliments. 

*'What! this your son, Mr. Mosley? Impossible! 
Beshrew me, how these lads grow i He's taller than 
you are, and 'twas but yesterday I saw him bawling in 
his mother's arms, without an inch of hair on his head ! " 
And then would follow a long string of reminiscences, all 
equally mortifying to a young man's dignity. 

But the memory of Lady Strange's kind words 
was enough to restore anyone's good humour. << Your 
son will do honour to your family some day, Mr. 
Mosley," she s£ud, as he bent before her; then she 
glanced at Mademoiselle, standing behind her, who 
straightway dropped her eyes and blushed. Ah ! could 
my lady have heard of this morning's flirtation ? 

What with speeches, presentations, and the passing 
round of the loving-cup, a considerable time was occupied, 
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and the clock had long struck two before the large 
company sat down to dinner. 

Collie, despite his sentimental feelings, had grown 
extremely hungry during the morning, and found the 
more time to attend to dinner in that Mademoiselle 
happened to be away. It was not until the toasts 
and speechmaking began that she appeared, with one or 
two other ladies, who took up their positions in the 
bower or recess by the high table, and then, of course, he 
had eyes for nothing else, and lost a most excellent 
discourse of my Lord Bishop's ; indeed, so absent was he 
that Radcliffe had to twitch his sleeve three times before 
he turned round. 

'•Now is your chance," whispered that wily youth. 
Make hay while the sun shines, and I will engage Master 
Redshanks.** 

The guests were all rising ; Lord Derby had already 
gone, and everyone was about to depart. Radcliffe, too, 
had risen from his seat, and turned to Edward with that 
peculiarly bland innocence of expression, which anyone 
but the Puritan would have recognised as ** too good 
to be true." 

" Forgive an old school-fellow, Mosley," he began 
laying a hand on his companion's arm. " Forgive the 
liberty, but when you were making that gallant bow 
to the earl and his relatives, and when your sword got 
between your legs, and well-nigh caused a mishap (do 
you remember ?), I could not help noticing that the same 
weapon was hardly as brightly polished as the manners 
of its owner. I'm sure you'll pardon me, but there is 
a dance to-night, and pity it were that the Lancashire 
lads should have a rusty blade among them. Now, f 

I know where to find the armourer's shop ; might we not 
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!pair thither, and complete your handsome a 
Edward's feice, during this formal address, ' 
udy in greys. First he was haughtily offend 
jpeased, and finally utterly bewildered as i 
olery Molyneux might not be up to. 
But both sword and scabbard were mei 
mbtedly rusty, and he would fain rival foi 
lusin's gay gallantry ; so he decided to swall 
well as his resentment ; and Collie, wit 
lief, watched the ill-assorted couple depart 
e armourer. 



CHAPTER V. 



The Hangings. 

THE guests were all gone and the Hall was nearly 
empty, for the servants were having a noble time 
in the kitchen. 

Collie looked around to see how he could achieve an 
interview with the French lady, when, lo and behold ! 
there she was before him. 

He had risen and was standing by the fireplace ; and 
she (of course she had not seen him) was busy folding up 
some lace-embroidered napery of great value which had 
adorned the high table, and which Lady Strange had 
doubtless told her to take charge of. 

Now the opportunity had arrived Collie would have 
given a great deal to be anywhere else. What should he 
say? Already one bright glance had flashed at him 
from those sunny eyes. Ah ! a lucky chance ! a small 
silver goblet fell from the table, and rolled upon the 
floor. He darted forward and replaced it on the board. 

She thanked him. (Pause.) 

•* Can I help you, Mademoiselle ? *' 

She thanked him again volubly, in French. He 
CQuld Aot uaderstand a word, and looked blanki at which 
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she seemed for a moment puzzled ; then she shook back 
her pretty curls and laughed. 

" Ah, I forgets,** she said. << It is the other Monsieur, 
votre cousin, qui parle fran9ais ? ** 

"Yes (curse him) — ^ah — ^at least, I mean, I have not 
the pleasure.*' Then came a happy thought. " You 

* 

speak English so beautifully. Mademoiselle, that I am 
glad I cannot talk French.** 

Although the young lady did not understand every 
word she certainly grasped the drift of this sentence, as 
Collie judged by her roguish smile. Meanwhile he was 
not doing the lace and linen very much good, and now 
conversation flagged again ; however, another happy 
inspiration came. 

" Mademoiselle, how like you the hangings ? " 

A look of blank dismay. 

" Those hangings which we executed in my lady's 
chamber ? " 

" Quelle horreur ! you execute a hanging in my lady's 
chambre. Oh ! you cruel man, what for did you kill ze 
prisonnier in zere ? " 

Poor Collie almost choked. His carefully - chosen 
sentence had not produced a good effect. 

Steadying his voice with difficulty, he proceeded to 
explain the matter, and this took some time, nor had he 
finished when a clear voice was heard calling " Eulalie, 
Eulalie," from the solar, or boudoir, a room connecting 
the ladies' apartments by a passage and staircase with 
the Hall. Mademoiselle looked for a moment caught, 
then hastily saying, **I shall explain," answered in 
French, and rapidly ascended the stairway. 

Now should Collie stay any longer, or should he 
retire ? Having once been discovered, a retreat, he 
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fEincied, might look suggestive of flight, and heart 
prompting conscience whispered, '< Stay and see what 
may chance.*' So he went on spoiling the napery. 
Presently back came the siren and said, " Miladi say 
you execute a hanging in her chambre ver well. She 
speak to you herself; come." 

*' I am in a sorry maze this time," thought the young 
man." Would I had never set eyes on a curtain." 
Nevertheless he accompanied his fair escort to the room 
above, where he found Lady Strange seated on a low 
couch, resting after the morning's fatigues. 

Despite his embarrassment at having been caught 
flirting with Mademoiselle, Collie could not help feeling 
glad that fate had afforded him so good a chance of 
knowing the Lady Charlotte De La Tremouille, of 
whose importance his mother had talked almost in- 
cessantly for the last three days. 

But alas ! for a boy's memory ; all that Mistress 
Isabel could afterwards get out of him on the absorbing 
point of my Lady's outer woman, was a vague im- 
pression of lace and ringlets. He saw at a glance that 
she was tall and stately, commanding and dignified, 
an ideal court lady of the day — yet that was not all. 
What struck him most he could never have expressed ; 
there was an undefined fascination about her whole 
presence — ^a sweetness in her eyes, a kindness in her 
voice, an indescribable charm in her manner, that set 
him at ease in a moment, while it held him enchained 
the whole time, in all the fervour of a boyish admiration. 

*' Eulalie tells me that it was yoiu: father who sent us 
these camlets and taffetas, Mr. Mosley," she said, looking 
up with a pleasant smile, and holding out her hand as 
she spoke, 
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Collie dropped on one knee and kissed it. " Yea, my 
lady,** he replied, wondering with a secret amusement 
what Edward would have thought, could he only have 
seen him here. *' I. have been speaking anent them to 
Mademoiselle La Ferriere. We feared after they had 
left our looms that they were too heavy and dark to bid a 
welcome to Lord Strange's bride." 

The lady smiled again. •* They are in excellent taste," 
she said, <* and are very rich and dignified, but perhaps 
for a lady's room they are somewhat sombre — do you 
not think so ? They suit the dark oak furniture, and are 
beautiful as far as harmony goes, but my little companion 
and I are foreigners, and we like a little more brightness 
and light, do we not, Eulalie ? *' 

" I quite agree with you, my lady," said Collie. " My 
mother and I were for a little more colour and contrast, 
but you kiiow the fashion at present leans towards the 
other side, and my father feared the Earl's prejudicies." 

"Ah ! the dear old Lord — his one pleasure is to make 
me happy, so we need not fear that," cried Lady Strange. 
" Now, Mr. Mosley," she continued, "do not you think 
that, without offending the Earl's or your father's taste, 
your own wit might suggest some relief — something 
that would brighten up these dark comers a little ? " 

"Yes, my lady," he answered eagerly, "I think I 
could. What say you to a broad band of dead gold 
above those curtains with a fringe of bullion, then a 
rich border of the new Damascus lace, crimson and 
gold, interwoven in comely wise, and those blank 
panels in the wainscot covered with crimson silk of 
arras ? " 

" Excellent," exclaimed the lady, clapping her hands, 
<* excellent" "Npw, Mr. Mosley, will you do me 
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a further favour? The Earl and my Lord take me 
to London Town in a few days. Will you imdertake to 
have the alterations completed by the time we return ? 
Then perchance we could speak of further improvements 
in the other apartments ? " 

"That will I right gladly, sweet lady," said Collie, 
and his beaming smile showed how true his words were, as 
the tednt hope of a better acquaintance with Mademoiselle 
rose in his heart. Here Lord Strangers voice was 
heard calling from the hall, and he presently appeared 
saying that the Bishop was about to depart, and begged 
to take leave of Lady Strange. 

"Ah, Mr. Mosley," said he, noticing Collie. "Tell 
your bXher he ought to give you to me and I would 
make you a comet of horse instead of keeping you 
mured up in a warehouse." Then he added to his 
wife, "Could we not make a valiant officer of him, 
Charlotte ? " 

" Indeed we could," laughed Lady Strange. " Now, 
Eulalie, just discuss this question of the hangings with 
Mr. Mosley, while I bid the Bishop good-bye, and 
I will return anon.*' 

With this Lord and^ Lady Strange hurried from 
the room, leaving Collie and sweet Eulalie once more 
alone together. 

Collie immediately began loyally to talk about the 
curtains, but before many moments had elapsed the 
conversation drifted into family history. 

" Had he any sisters ? " she asked. Alas ! no ; if he 
had, he would have liked them to have had soft brown 
curls and dark, dark eyes, and — in fact, all the charms she 
possessed, but he did not exactly say so. "And she, had 
she any sisters ? " 

X 
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"Alas! no." 

"Nor brothers?" 

Only one, "Monsieur le Viscomte," and he was 
always away at the wars. She was an orphan. Her 
father had been of an old French family, very proud, but 
quite poor. Her mother she had never seen, and after 
her father's early death she had been sent to a convent of 
very strict nuns, where she had lived for some years 
before her meeting with Lady Strange ; and oh, what a 
new morning had dawned for her then ! Life with my 
Lady was so different from life at the convent. There 
she had hated the imprisonment, hated the strict rulest 
the long, dreary services, the gloomy chapel, and the 
cold cells. " En effet," she said, looking up at her 
companion with a pretty naiveti, " En effet. Monsieur, I 
detest religion." 

The look of blank astonishment that suddenly flitted 
over Collie's merry face at this frank avowal was so 
charmingly novel, that Mademoiselle broke into a peal of 
laughter, and clapped her little white hands. 

" O quel malheur ! Estil possible ? Monsieur a 
Puritan ? " 

A Puritan ! Eulalie had only been in England a few 
weeks, but she had learnt the meaning of that word in 
her morning's ramble, and had been fondly hoping ever 
since that this Monsieur Mosley, at least, was not one of 
the " Elect." His cousin had hinted, in fact, that he was 
an unrighteous young Philistine, but these English 
people were so peculiar, there really was no knowing 
what they might not think. 

Of the grand old Church of the country, with its pure 
doctrines, its unbroken succession of Holy Orders, and 
its stately services, she had never even heard, and her 
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own notions on the subject were so vague and nebulous, that 
she found it very hard to define them at all. Whether it was 
from her imperfect knowledge of English, or that she 
thought the past too distasteful to be worth remembering, 
Collie could not tell, but her main idea seemed to be that 
fiaisting on Fridays and in Lent, feasting at the festivals, 
and making up offences she had never committed for the 
benefit of an old deaf confessor, were the chief items 
of the faith. 

The young cavalier at her side was an " imknown 
quantity/' Certainly he was no Papist, neither (on 
second thought) was he a Puritan. He had been 
smothering a laugh at some broken- English joke of hers 
only five minutes ago ; and yet, this religion she so glibly 
detested had grown up all unconsciously to be part of 
his life. 

Poor slap-dash Collie, who was forever scrambling out 
of one scrape into another, how his fiiends would have 
smiled at the notion of anyone's taking his views for 
gospel ; he laughed himself when he suddenly realised 
that he was preaching to this sweet French girl, and 
stopped with a blush and something like an apology. 

But Eulalie would hear more : if this were preaching, 
she would never go to sleep during a sermon again. No 
one had ever spoken so before; it was not his mere 
words — he had no tricks of oratory, no tritely pious 
phrases, but there was an eagerness in his voice, a grave 
earnestness in his eyes, a fervour in his whole manner, 
that long afterwards, when every brilliant pageant of that 
merry week had sunk away into pleasant dreams of the 
past, seemed to Eulalie the only living feature in it all. 

Her coquetry was laid aside now ; she sat gazing at 
him, with her soul in her eyes, while every question 
B 2 
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that trembled on her lips told more and more of a 
yearning interest. 

Oh, to be suddenly brought down from the clouds of 
idealism to the more than common-places of every-day 
life! A terrible racket under the casement window 
roused both preacher and congregation, and Eulalie, with 
the fragments of an unfinished sermon still ringing in her 
ears, awoke to witness the first free fight she had ever 
beheld. 

Lady Strange's boudoir overlooked a small cloister 
court with a garth or green sward in the centre, and here, 
to his dismay, Collie beheld Edward, in his shirt-sleeves, 
making furious lunges and passes with a newly-ground 
sword at poor Molyneux Radcliffe, who, while amuse- 
ment struggled with apprehension in his merry face, was 
nevertheless defending himself with great ability, though 
he abstained from making any attack. Edward, however, 
was evidently in a passion, and not only laid on his blows 
furiously, but, forgetful of his Puritan piety, poured out 
all the abusive imprecations he could think of, in the best 
Billingsgate of the period. 

To leave fair Eulalie*s side, to rush from the room, and 
to spring down the small staircase at one bound, was the 
work of a moment with Collie. He ran into the court, 
and seizing his cousin by the collar of his- shirt dragged 
him away from his adversary. He held him back at 
arm's length for a second, and his voice shook with anger 
when at last he found it. 

" Edward, are you mad ? " he cried, clutching his 
sleeve. ** Would you disgrace us in the palace of Lord 
Derby ? What is the meaning of this unseemly brawl ? " 
Then, without waiting for a reply, he turned to Molyneux 
and added angrily : ** Radclifife, is this the way you keep 
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your promise to me ? Did you not agree you would 
never quarrel with my cousin while you were with us on 
this expedition ? Your strife is enough to bring disgrace 
upon our whole family. — Sheath your swords at once, and 
you, Edward, don your doublet and come away, or I 
swear I will acquaint my father of this, and have you 
turned from the place as a brawler and vagabond." 

Molyneux looked thoroughly ashamed of himself. 
Edward was still panting with the fray, but he too seemed 
to reflect how ill-timed had been his quarrel, so he began 
to retreat to the armourer's shop hard by, muttering some 
excuses. Meanwhile, Molyneux explained the cause of 
the wrangle. 

« It was for your sake, old lad," he said, *' that I ever 
consorted with the pestilent knave. I took him into yon 
armourer's hole and spent a good half-hour in scouring his 
dirty, rusty old scabbard ; my arms yet ache with the 
labour. It was I who ground anew his sword-blade while 
he turned the grindstone, and then, when all was done 
and he had buckled on his weapon and began to strut 
about venting his conceit, I did but lower his pride by a 
merry jape." 

" What said you to him ? " asked Collie. 

" Why, I told him," laughed Radcliffe, " that he re- 
minded me of one of those birds we had at table last night, 
with red legs and a silver skewer thrust through their 
thighs. Thereupon he flings off his doublet and draws 
his hanger. I ran into the court to avoid his quarrel, 
but you know. Collie, when he called me a cowardly 
recusant I had to draw my sword, for although some of 
my family have been Papists, yet was never I, nor have 
any of us ever been cowards that I wot of." 

"Yet are you both," said Edward, who had now 
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d, having put on his hat and cloak," and I will 
'ou and defend my words, whensoever and where- 
you will," 

e was enraged at this renewal of hostilities, and 
out to make an angry reply, while RadcliflFe with 
; eyes and burning cheeks had again laid his hand 

sword ; when from an open lattice above their 
I clear high-toned voice cried out : 
jssieurs, I am ashamed of you ; you will all get 
stty good trouble — C'est enorme! Monsieur Mosley 
who speak fran^ais — come up here imnudiatement, 
1 me what is all Ais fracas." 

'ard hung his head and coloured with confusion, 
illie saw that this might be the best wayof separat- 
e belligerents, and turning to his cousin said 
^, *' Will you insult Mademoiselle La Ferriere, as 
: disgrace our family ? Go up at once, and make 
ixcuse for your churlish manners." 
enow not the way," growled Edward ; nevertheless 

of triumph for a moment shone in his eyes. 
)me, then," said Collie, and preceding him through 
lall he directed him to the boudoir, and then 
away, feeling that all the time he had been 
g into the hands of his rival- 
Collie, I'm so sorry," cried Radcliffe, as soon as 
t back. " I have spoiled your UU-h-tlte, and I 

to do you such a good turn." 
y dear Mollie, I know you did," replied poor 

" but your too clever tongue is always getting 
to trouble. Could you not have bridled it when 
lew yon Puritan's hasty spleen ? " 
^e, marry could I," said Radcliffe, " but an if you 
:en the rascal's vulgar swagger and heard the 
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things he told me of your morning walk, and how he 
had impressed the fair lady, and how he had even 
spoken words of grace to her, I doubt but you 
would have been less temperate than I, and given him 
a buffet over his costard." 

** Aye would I,'* said Collie, enraged in his turn, " in 
any other place than this ; and now he is in my lady's 
chamber speaking more words of grace, I doubt not, and 
you have undone all the good you did me." 

So they paced and chatted for a good hour, and still 
no Edward returned. Presently the big bell clanged 
forth its warning notes for the evening meal, and then at 
last he appeared. His face was brighter now, albeit the 
crafty look was still there, and he approached his school- 
fellows holding out both his hands. 

" Pardon me, my brothers," he said with a smile. 
" Yofi angel above has taught me how wrong my wrath 
hath been. I forgive thee," he added, turning to 
Molyneux; never, after the heavenly words she has 
uttered, will I harbour resentment or ill in my heart," 
and he strove to take Radcliffe's hand. 

" Hark ye, Master Edward," said Molyneux, drawing 
himself up, " I did but pass a merry jibe on you, and 
you attacked me furiously, calling me coward and 
recusant. You are cool now, so either confess you were 
wrong and say you are sorry, or I forgive you not, 
and but await our return home to settle this quarrel in a 
fair and manly way." 

" Of course you will apologise," said Collie, hotly. 
" You have well-nigh brought grave discredit upon us, 
Edward." 

" He has, you mean," cried Edward. " It was 
he who insulted me; let him say he regrets having 
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taunted me, and I will seek no further satisfaction." 
There was no use pleading with him ; like all small- 
minded people he would not give way, and the quarrel 
would have almost been renewed had not the appearance 
of Mr. Francis Mosley and several other gentlemen on 
their way to the hall cut short the discussion and sent 
the lads to their supper, still boiling with subdued 
fury. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A Blub Rosbttb. 

THE hall or palace of Knowsley was quadrangular 
in form ; the buildings were approached by a mag- 
nificent avenue of beech-trees, which led up to a 
fine entrance gateway in the centre, on either side 
of which were guard-rooms and the lodgings of the 
Earl's retainers. Beyond this gateway was a large 
courtyard leading in its turn to the great hall, a building 
that took up the whole western side of the square, while 
on the northern side was the domestic chapel, and 
on the south a two-storied building whose lower part 
formed an enormous kitchen, buttery, and pantry, while 
above there was a magnificent apartment generally used 
as a presence-chamber, but sometimes (as on the present 
occasion) devoted to the purposes of a state ball. 

Beyond the first quadrangle lay the smaller court 
(surrounded by the quarters of the household) in which 
Edward and Molyneux had fought, and beyond this 
court again were the stables, coach-houses, and bams 
of the estate. 

It was on the evening of the little heir's christening- 
day that the numerous company entertained by Lord 
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Derby, the many friends from neighbouring estates, as 
well as neighbours from the little seaport town of 
Liverpool, gathered together in the ball-room, or " Long 
Gallery,** as it was called, to take part in the final 
entertainment of the festival. 

The old Earl sat on a chair of state at the upper 
end of the room; around him were gathered Lord 
and Lady Strange, the Duchess Brabantina, Lord 
Monteagle, and numerous other friends; while among 
the ladies and gentlemen who stood on the dais both 
Collie and Edward soon peceived the graceful figure of 
Eulalie De La Ferriere. 

She was dressed in the same soft white which she 
had worn earlier in the day, but her young Cavalier 
could not help noting with pleasure that the broad 
sash at her waist and the rosettes on her little satin 
shoes were exactly the same colour as his own blue 
doublet and hose; whilst Edward, in all the glory of 
his scarlet stockings, was quite cast into the shade, 
if indeed, anything so brilliantly unbecoming could 
ever be overshadowed. 

The minstrels, ranged on a platform at one end of 
the room, soon struck up a lively measure, and the Earl 
of Derby and the Duchess, together with Lady Strange 
and Lord Monteagle, inaugurated the proceedings by 
treading a stately coranto, after which the dancing 
became general, and many quaint old English measures, 
long since obsolete, were performed with much gusto 
by the revellers. 

Collie was in great request, for not only did he 
fully possess the well-known Lancashire love- of dancing, 
but he had been given a most careful training in every 
figure and step by his mother; nor was Molyneux 
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Radclifife behindhand in leading many a pretty damsel 
through the mazes of a dance. 

Edward, however, held himself sternly aloof from 
such frivohty ; indeed he confided to his imcle that he 
thought such amusements savoured somewhat of iniquity. 
He was surprised to find my Lord countenancing these 
junketings on so solemn an occasion as that of the 
baptism of his grandson. 

" Tut, tut, my lad," said Master Francis. ** Have we 
not the warranty of Scripture for dancing and piping 
too, aye, evenin the market-place ? ** 

"Ah! but sir," replied his nephew, warming to the 
discussion, "those to whom you allude were but 
children ; yea, and it seems many of them had the good 
sense not to respond." 

Francis Mosley smiled, and, not having a sufficiently 
convincing answer ready, passed on with a shake of 
the head to talk with some of his friends, being in 
no mood for one of the young Puritan's long-winded 
arguments ; but Molyneux, resting on a bench hard by 
with his partner of the last dance, had overheard the 
conversation, and whispered a provoking suggestion to 
the pretty girl by his side, who promptly turned to 
Edward, and said roguishly, " Methinks, fair sir, 'tis 
a pity that one of such goodly make as yourself cannot 
find a partner to do justice to my Lord's entertainment. 
Will you not tread a few paces with me ? " 

Poor Edward coloured up to the roots of his closely- 
cropped hair, and hardly knew what reply to make — half 
flattered by the fiair girl's apparent approbation, half 
shocked by her saucy question, and utterly ignorant 
of the graceful art, he felt sure that if once he 
ventured into "the madding crowd" the result would 
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be fatal, and stammered out something to that effect. 

*' Oh, but I will teach you, sir," she said, rising from 
her seat, and casting a sly glance over her shoulder at 
Molyneux, who crammed his handkerchief into his mouth 
to smother a laugh, as she carried off her reluctant 
gallant into the midst of the throng. 

Never, perhaps, had the pompous Puritan shown more 
to a disadvantage. Dizzy from the unaccustomed 
motion, he found himself whirled into space in a moment. 
The room reeled round him, and he floundered on after 
his guide, scarce knowing whether he stood on his head 
or his heels. 

Vague visions flitted now and then before his eyes. 
Collie's face, on one side, crimson with laughter ; Francis 
Mosley's on the other, pale with dismay. Poor Master 
Francis, it was a hot moment for an anxious guardian. 
Collie might dance from end to end of the room, and win 
nothing but applause. But to behold his pious nephew 
borne past him in this irresistible tide, which had swept 
away both conscience and prudence at one fell swoop — 
oh ! it was too much. Was the boy ill, distracted, or 
bewitched ? 

The ruthless girl curtsied and pirouetted before her 
victim. Now she set to this side, now to that ; then she 
caught him by the hand, and twirling him round in a 
twinkling, reversed the manoeuvre before he knew where 
he was, and bade him do the same. But he, poor fellow 
— well, first he bumped against one man, then against 
another; his sword was forever in somebody's way, 
and he was overwhelmed with abuse before he had 
travelled six yards. 

" Have a care, sir ! " cried one. ** Mind where you are 
going, you dolt," muttered another. And more than once 
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something like a murmured curse assailed his burning ears. 

Molyneux Radcliffe had discovered Collie and Made- 
moiselle resting together after a most inspiriting per- 
formance. He seated himself beside his school-fellow 
with the broadest of grins on his merry face. 

" Look, Mosley, do look," he whispered. " Saw you 
ever so fine a sport since the last bear-baiting at 
Nun's Cross ? See how that saucy little wench whisks him 
round. Ha ! there he goes again, butt into the stout old 
dowager. Now he has trodden on yon fiery French- 
man's toes; there will be another duel ere the night 
is over which we need not meddle with. How red the 
poor fellow's face is ; I doubt he'll ever be cool again." 

Collie laughed merrily; but Eulalie did not seem 
to appreciate the subtleties of the " foreign joke." 

" Pauvre gentlemong, he have not learned his paces," 
she said eagerly. The soft colour mounted to her face, 
and she seemed Car more distressed than amused by the 
Puritan's many mishaps. 

At last the dance was over, and Edward, worn out and 
panting, but to Radcliffe's astonishment, apparently exul- 
tant, was towed safely into harbour by his pretty little 
pilot. 

" I have brought back your friend," she cried with a 
laugh. " Blame me not, he returns unhurt." 

Perhaps she expected some apology for his awkward- 
ness. But Edward, having once tasted the giddy joys of a 
whirl round the room, had forgotten alike his scruples and 
his blunders. He fancied he had not made such a bad 
beginning after all, and even went so far as to meditate 
another venture for better fame. 

" I thank you, fair mistress," he said, with a gesture 
that was evidently meant for a graceful bow, but somehow 
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rather failed to attain its object. "You have helped 
me through right well, and I doubt not when I have 
fetched my breath a little, I shall be able to take another 
turn." 

" If Monsieur will put himself under my instruction," 
said Eulalie gently, '' I shall have ze plaisir to dance 
un cote wid him." 

Collie looked aghast at this new turn of fortime, and 
poor Radcliffe*s eyebrows went up till they were lost 
under the red hair on his brow. But there was no 
help for it; there the two friends had to sit for nearly 
half-an-hour, watching Mademoiselle give a long and 
careful lesson to their triumphant comrade, who, it must 
be confessed, soon profited by her deft instructions. 

The evening was drawing to a close, and some of 
the elder guests had already gone, when Lord Derby 
announced that the dancing was to end with a trial 
lavoUa, The yoimg men were to choose their partners, 
and to the pair which won the most applause prizes 
should be given — a brooch for the lady, a ring for her 
squire. 

The suggestion proved popular. A dozen youths 
sprang to their feet, Radcliffe among the number. 

Edward Mosley hesitated for a moment : '* Should he 
dare tread so intricate a dance before Lady Strange and 
Lord Derby ? " He was a novice as yet to the task, but 
if he did not dance with Mademoiselle, Collie certainly 
would, and that consideration settled the question. She 
was nowhere to be found, however. The dancing was 
nearly over by the time he had searched the ball-room ; 
neither was he more successful in the little ante-room. 
Francis Mosley was there, talking with two or three other 
gentlemen, but no sign of Eulalie. 
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The corridor was the last chance left : " If she be not 
here, I shall never find her," he said to himself, but 
scarcely had he left the ante-room before he caught the 
gleam of her white dress in the distance. 

The corridor was long and rather narrow. After the 
brilliant ball-room it looked almost dark, for it was only 
lit by a hanging lantern at one end, and Eulalie stood in 
the shadows of the other. She was also partly concealed 
by a half-closed door, and she never noticed the Puritan 
as he stole softly behind her. 

Collie stood at her side ; his eyes were bright and his 
manner eager, but he listened to her in silence. 

" How can I answer now ? It is so sudden," she was 
saying. She spoke dehberately, but in what was, for 
her, surprisingly good English. 

" Yea, I know it is sudden, sweet maid," cried Collie, 
** but then, I go to-morrow. Oh ! tell me to-night, tell 
me now ! send me not home in despair." 

" Well ! see," she said, almost in a whisper. " To-night 
I attend my lady at her toilette : when I am free — the 
little court — la connaisscz-vous ? Meet me dere ; I will 
steal downstairs for one minute." 

** But won't you give me some token, some pledge ?" 
urged the lover, striving gently to pass his arm round her 
waist. 

Perhaps she thought she had already gone too far, for 
she started back suddenly, and, catching sight of Edward 
for the first time, gave a little scream. 

Collie turned round sharply and instinctively laid his 
hand on his sword, but the Puritan, disconcerted as he 
was for the moment, had recovered himself before his 
cousin could speak. 

"Oh, Mademoiselle, I crave pardon; I fear I've 
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startled you," he said innocently. " They are dancing a 
trial lavoUat and Tve been seeking you everywhere to beg 
the favour of your hand." 

" Thank you, Monsieur, for telling us the hour has 
come," said Eulalie, drawing herself up, ** but I am 
already promised k Monsieur, votre cousin." She took 
Collie*s proffered hand as she spoke, and they went back 
together to the ballroom, leaving Edward alone in the 
corridor. 

*<So," he muttered, turning towards the staircase. 
" So she is promised to you, fair cousin, for the dance ; 
she shall be promised to me for a longer space than that." 

He stood for a moment leaning against the broad oak 
balustrade lost m thought ; then suddenly some new idea 
seemed to strike him, for he laughed to himself as he 
turned up the corridor again in search of his uncle*s 
room. It was easily found, for Master Francis and his 
son had been lodged not tax from the top of the great 
staircase ; but it took some little rummaging in the dark 
before the new cloak and plumed hat, over which Mistress 
Isabel had so unceasingly fussed, could be discovered. 

They were hanging on a peg at one side of the bed, 
but once gained, it was only the work of a few minutes 
to carry them down to the hall and throw them over 
a chair by the door, where they could be easily secured 
again, and the dancing was not over when Edward came 
back to the ante-room. 

Francis Mosley was still standing by the window, 
looking through the open door into the ball-room ; but he 
was alone now — his companions had gone off to watch 
the dance, and he started as a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, then laughed as he looked up and found it was 
only his nephew. 
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" Ah, here you are, Edward,*' he began. " I marvel 
you are not dancing in there ; but " 

Edward cut him short suddenly. " Nay, think not of 
the dancing, Uncle," he said, sinking his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, "but hearken to me. See you 
yonder French gentlemen? — ^yes, the one there in the 
red jerkin. Say not I was wrong to listen, for I could 
not help hearing him say it ; he means to pick a quarrel 
with Collie, because of his dancing so oft vdth Made- 
moiselle La Ferriere. He says he will lead him out 
to the Park this night and win satisfaction or die. For 
Heaven's sake, sir, keep your son free from this plight, or 
his mother will rue the day you brought him to 
Knowsley." 

Even Edward felt a momentary pang of remorse at 
the sight of his uncle's dire dismay. 

'' I thank thee, I thank thee for this warning, good 
nephew," he began. " Why, Heaven help us, what 
should we do if there were not one smart lad in the 
family who can understand this foreign jargon. But 
how to save the boy ? How to save the boy ? I have it ! 
ril warrant you, Edward, he is a-bed and asleep ere 
half-an-hour has rung. What's all this noise about ? " 

He had edged away from the door in his nervous 
excitement, but a sudden burst of applause from the 
ball-room brought him back to the scene of action. 

Collie and Eulalie were finishing the dance — the last 
figure a series of graceful circles, each of the pair passing 
in turn under their united hands without unclasping 
them. Few couples had even tried the movement, none 
had quite succeeded till now. Collie was a perfect 
dancer ; he had all the careless ease of a boy with the 
grace of a full-grown man. 
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nd Eulalie ! if she had been his foiry queen last 
it she was fifty times more his enchantress now, 
ihe tripped before him so lightly that her satin 
;>ers scarcely pressed the polished floor, or as they 
rtwined with hand clasped in hand and she smiled up 
lim with the saucy eyes that now so thoroughly 
itched him. 

oor foolish lad t So would she dance throi^h bis 
;y for many an hour as he sat moping over the fire 
^llyhurst and tried to thinlc he had never loved hsr. 
would she look back at him through the long years to 
le, till the laughter in her eyes grew a mockery, and 
hope in his own died out. 

ut the dance was over ; she had let bis hands go and 
id before him dropping the daintiest of courtesies to 
last strains of the music. It was not till she drew 
dress back, as she stooped low, that he noticed 
t>ut the blue rosette from one of her shoes bad become 
tttched in the last turn and lay on the floor b^rs 
n. She would give him no token — here was one at 
feet, and he took his chance before she could stop 
He had sunk on one knee before her, and picking 
:he little bow raised it for a moment to his lips, then 
:k it in his doublet. 

Hotti soit qui mat y ptnu," cried young Lord Strange, 
iting to the garter at his father's knee. " Oh, my 
d, this couple deserves the prize before any." 
adeed public acclamation seemed to agree with him. 
Collie and Eulalie were brought before tbe Earl 
dst the ringing applause of the whole room. I^ 
lid have been the proudest moment of Francis 
iley's life, if only be had not been haunted by 
idful suspicions of the bighly-moustacbioed French 
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gentleman whom he fancied watching his son's triumph 
with the eye of bitter envy. 

The ball was now at an end, and Lady Strange had 
drawn Eulalie aside to congratulate her on her success. 
Edward came bustling up to his cousin as soon as the 
prizes were given, and whispered that Mr. Mosley was 
very tired and wished Collie's assistance in undressing. 
There was no need for further delay, and yet the lad 
lingered; lingered till Lady Strange noticed him 
standing at the dais steps, as she drew her little com- 
panion to her side. 

" There, there," she said with a laugh, " go and bid 
farewell to your Cavalier, then attend me to my room." 

"Good-night, Monsieur Mosley, and good-bye," said 
Eulalie softly, but before he could answer, Edward, who 
stood nearer, had seized her hand and whispered some- 
thing in French. 

"Non, non," she said with some asperity, **je dit 
Monsieur Mosley." 

" I am Mr. Mosley," he urged, still holding her hand, 
" Edward Mosley, Mademoiselle." 

" Ah ! den how call you your cousin ? Is it not 
Monsieur Collee ? " 

Edward laughed at this — brutally. Collie thought — but 
he found time to strike in himself. 

" I am Mr. Mosley, too," he explained, " Nicholas 
Mosley of Collyhurst — that is why they call me Collie." 

" Ah, I see," laughed Eulalie, " it is territorial — * De 
Coleehurst ' ; and what is your territory. Monsieur 
Edward ? " 

This question so nettled the lackland Puritan that he 
turned away, pretending not to hear, and Collie, standing 
close to Mademoiselle, took her hand imperceptibly and 

F2 
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whispered, "This is my true territory," as he slipped 
the Earl's ring upon her finger. 

It was her first ring — ^a flush of girlish pleasure rose 
to her face. Oh ! it was all too sudden ; three months 
ago she had been telling her beads in a French convent. 
She could not refuse it, she dared not reply. Lady 
Strange was leaving the room, and she could only say 
"good-night" again "and good-bye," adding almost in 
a whisper, "Monsieur CoUee." 

Here Francis Mosley, who had been paying his 
parting respects to the Earl, came up, and nolens vokns 
carried off his son. 

Lord Derby and Lord Strange both disappeared, and 
the gay ball-room was soon empty. 

Master Francis talked all the way to his room, 
all the time he was undressing, and for a long while after 
he had got into bed. Collie was on thorns all the time, 
but his only chance was to feign weariness, then he hoped 
his father would presently doze off, and once sound asleep 
he knew no ordinary noise could wake him. Whether it 
was from excitement, however, or apprehension, Mr. 
Mosley proved particularly wakeful, and it was a good 
hour before his son could safely re-dress, and steal from 
the room. 

Once free he slipped softly down the stairs, and 
after groping his way through two or three passages, 
found himself at last in the cloister court. 

The moonlight streamed full across one side of the 
quadrangle, but Eulalie was not there; perhaps she 
was nearer the forge. He stole a step or two further 
into the court, then turning an angle in the building 
stood still suddenly in the shadow of a stone buttress. 

There she was before him. He leant one arm against 
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the wall, and drew his hand across his eyes. He was 
still half dazed — it was only a dream. Yet no ! even 
in the dim light, he could see too plainly to hope for 
that. 

Two figures instead of one stood by the armourer's 
forge. Eulalie in the moonlight, Edward in the shade. 
That it was his cousin he knew almost by instinct, 
though he could not see his face, and in the half- 
darkness only dimly discerned his form. 

They stood side by side ; the French girl's hand was 
clasped in his, while her head actually rested on his 
shoulder. Collie could hear her voice from the entrance 
of the forge. Almost unconsciously he stood and listened. 

"And you will always love me, mon ami ? " she was 
saying. Betise ! you are not angry wid me about de 
dance ? I did it but in sport, and your cousin must 
follow me all de evening. You know I never loved him. 
Keep him away." 

What Edward answered Collie never knew; he waited 
no longer, but turned back to the house and groped his 
way up to his father's room. 

How he got to bed, how the night passed, he could 
never remember. "The horror of a great darkness" 
had fallen upon him ; he could think of nothing but 
Eulalie's last words. 

***** 

Francis Mosley woke up next morning congratulating 
himself on having saved his son from a very serious 
scrape, but long before they were ready for breakfast he 
had fallen into another fidget as to whether the lad had 
not been overlooked or bewitched in the night. 
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Collie had always been careless, but no one ever saw 
such packing before. Clothes all flung into a bag 
without the least regard as to which went first, shoes 
crammed down on top of them, and more than one 
possession lost. "Why, lad, where are thy hat and 
cloak?" asked his father, as they went downstairs 
together. 

Collie was startled into life, and looked bewildered. 
He went back to his room and rummaged among his 
possessions, but all to no purpose. " I must have left 
them downstairs,*' he said as he came back. 

Francis Mosley was irritated, and rebuked his son 
rather sharply for his carelessness. But Collie hardly 
seemed to hear — the scolding was lost. 

At breakfast they found Edward. He was in the 
best of spirits, and by his side lay Collie's hat and cloak. 
" See, cousin, you left these in the hall yester e'en," he 
said. " Did you not know it ? " 

"No," said Collie, gazing at him stupidly. 

Radcliffe laughed and rallied his chum on his lethargy. 
The ball had been too much for him — he was still asleep. 

But Collie hardly answered. He sat before the table 
in dazed silence, and took no notice of his school-fellow's 
jibes. 

At length the meal was over and they mounted. 

Their horses being fresh and well fed, gave them some 
occupation at first, and Collie revived a little: only a 
little — in half-an-hour he had simk back into all the 
realization of his disappointment. So she had been 
false all this time. Ah, she was fickle and heartless, 
fickle as only a Frenchwoman could be. That was why 
she danced with Edward ; that was why she had refused 
his own caress in the corridori that was why she would 
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give him no token; and yet the ring I — what of that? 
Surely she^ would not keep it ? Alas ! he was soon 
to find out* 

When they had left Warrington Edward's slower 
beast could not keep up with the others, and Collie, 
moody and dejected, let his horse lag too. 

Mr. Mosley and Molyneux soon got ahead of them, 
and Edward presently came abreast of his cousin. It 
was some time, however, before he dared open the 
conversation, and he had stolen two or three furtive 
glances at his silent companion before he began. 

** Collie," be said at last, ** I have somewhat to say to 
you, cousin, and something to restore." 

" Say on, then," ssud Collie, '' it matters little now." 

But it was still some time before the Puritan could 
quite bring himself to the point. 

He had had a " godly discourse " with Mistress La 
Ferriere in the afternoon, it seemed. She was pleased 
with him, he said; and then by chance they had met 
after the ball, and, well, at least, in fact, they had made a 
match of it, and she had given him the ring of the lavolta 
to return to its owner, with many good wishes, and 
she hoped he would dance at their wedding. 

<* Said she that ? " gasped Collie. " Aye, marry did 
she, and that she liked you well," said the Puritan, slyly. 

" You lie I " roared Collie, " she likes me not." « Then 
suddenly remembering how he had gained this stolen 
knowledge, he stopped short. 

** Oh, well," said Edward slowly, *' perchance she did 
not exactly say that. But now, cousin, now that she has 
promised to be my wife, here is the ring. I return it, and 
you, I know, will give me your word that you interfere 
with us no more ? " 
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Half idolized by his parents, easily king among his 
companions, born to be first, Collie had never in his life 
been so utterly crossed. And now he was to give her up, 
to yield her without a struggle, and all because she 
loved this Puritan whom no one ever thought of. Oh, 
it was too much ; it was losing all that he cared for most, 
and his voice trembled as much with anger as with pain. 

" Interfere with you ? " he cried, snatching the ring 
from his cousin, " that will I never ! Nay, I swear I will 
leave her to you from henceforth, for the heartless jade 
that she is." 

Then he turned, put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
on after his father. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Advice Gratis. 



A MURRAIN on all meddling Puritans ! Well, I 
can but go and tell old Anick ; that may be some 
relief/' was the conclusion arrived at by Nicholas 
Mosley of Collyhurst after having passed no less than 
six weeks in that most miserable of regions the ''doleful 
dumps." 

Master Francis, with his two 'prentices, had returned 
long ago from Knowsley. He had been much benefited 
by his little holiday, had a full account of the festivities 
with a careful description of my Lady Strange to give to 
his eager wife, and took up business again with a zeal and 
energy which fairly appalled his employes. 

Not so, however, with the younger members of the 
family. Edward became if possible more silent and 
morose than ever; while as for Collie, he seemed by 
some means or other to have lost for the time all interest 
in life. Instead of overwhelming his mother with a 
torrent of mingled news and nonsense, as she had fully 
expected, he appeared to have hardly a word to say. He 
had actually forgotten by the time he reached Manchester 
whether Lady Strange wore a "standing rufT" or a 
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« falling toUai" and although, urged on by his father, he 
did say something about the christening, and described 
the baby as pretty, he turned away the next minute with 
the profjEuie observation that he hated children and 
thought they ought all to be drowned. 

'< Love, forsooth ; don't talk to me of such rubbish, 
Francis," cried Mrs. Mosley. " The poor boy finds 
work dull after his holiday." And, perhaps not impru- 
dently, she left her son to himself, with the assurance 
that it would pass off in time, whatever it might be. 
But, to her surprise, it did not. On the contrary, Collie 
grew graver and graver, till at last he could bear it no 
longer, and snatching up his hat one sunny afternoon 
when work was over, he set out in the direction of his 
namesake's home at Ancoats. There is a considerable 
distance by road between CoUyhurst and Ancoats, which 
in bygone days made a very pleasant walk, though now 
these two parishes are among the worst slums of Man- 
chester, more especially Ancoats, chiefly renowned for 
old-furniture shops and barrel-organs. 

It was a little country homestead in those days, and 
Collie found his way there by a road that wound between 
green fields and thick hedges, beneath whose leafy shade 
the first primroses had already begun to lift their star- 
like heads, for the early spring had been very mild, and 
the singing of birds in the trees beyond the roadside 
fields made him feel all out of place with his heavy 
heart and lagging steps, as he plodded slowly on his 
way. 

When at last he arrived at his journey's end he 
paused for a moment before the gateway of the old Hall, 
to metaphorically pull himself together and call up a 
brighter expression wherewith to greet his aunt ; indeed 
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the very sight of his cousin's home in itself did a great 
deal to chase away the clouds. Associated as it was with 
so many a boyish frolic, so many a merry meeting, the 
old house at Ancoats seemed as though even its walls 
had imbibed something of its young owner's geniality. 
It was the picture of a sunny English home. 

There are no remains of it in Ancoats now, but it is 
said to have been very beautiful ; situated as it was on 
the Medlock, a little tributary of the Irwell, which like a 
natural moat flowed round three sides of its picturesque 
gardens, it was almost an island, reached by a short 
pathway branching from the Manchester road. 

Of the house itself there is little to say ; it was just 
such a quaint old hall as was often to be seen in those 
days about Lancashire, though there are few left now. 
The many-paned windows under its three pretty gables 
glistened like gold in the afternoon sunlight, and the 
curious patterns of black wood and white plaster adorn- 
ing the front of the building were only broken by the 
clematis and jessamine which shaded the wide hall door. 

Mrs. Anne Mosley was stiuiding in the garden, and a 
smile of welcome lit up her sweet face as she turned and 
saw her nephew. 

^* Ah, here you are at last. Collie," she said, coming up 
to him with outstretched hands. '* We thought you 
must be dead and buried, or at least retired to a convent. 
I believe you have not been at Ancoats since you came 
back from Knowsley, and we are longing to hear the news." 

" You chide me well, Aunt," said Collie, stooping to 
kiss her as he spoke, *^ but indeed, indeed, we have been 
very busy since we returned — in fact I — well, now that 
I am here, I shall not go away till Anick is tired of me. 
Where is he ? " 
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"You will find him with the children in the Bay 
Room," said Mrs* Mosley, and a considerable noise 
from the window overhead confirmed her information. 

Mounting to the first floor of the house, Collie opened 
the door of what his aunt called the ^' Bay Room," a 
large oak-panelled apartment, brightened by the beauti- 
ful bay or recessed window, deep enough to contain 
the whole fgunily on the oak bench that lined it. And 
this pretty window-seat, with its occupants, completed in 
his eyes the sunny picture of home which the whole 
house presented. 

Anick sat writing, or rather trying to write, with a 
most painstaking expression on his face, and his papers 
strewn all over the table in the middle of the recess, while 
Oswald and little Samuel, his two youngest brothers, 
were carrying on a brisk sham-fight on the broad bench 
behind him, with nuts for bullets and reeds from the 
Medlock for swords, which by some mischance or other 
seemed to be far more often stuck into the writer than either 
of the combatants, greatly to the detriment of his letter. 

Anne Mosley, Collie's eldest cousin, was sewing 
at one side of the table, her pretty face and graceful 
figure fittingly framed by the archway over her head. 
Margaret, a girl some three or four years younger than 
Anick, sat opposite, with an old book of prints on her 
knee ; and Teddie, who had now grown a tall, handsome 
boy, was next his elder brother, drawing a hideous 
caricature of his Puritan namesake, and continually 
jogging Anick's writing-hand to ask if it were not a good 
likeness. 

They one and all left their several occupations the 
moment they saw Collie at the door, and swarmed 
around him with a perfect torrent of reproof. 
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** Oh, Collie, where have you been all this time ? " 
enquired both Anne and Margaret almost in one breath. 

" Ah ! here you are at last. Cousin. I had been at 
Collyhurst long ago to see what had become of you, 
if business had not been so pressing," laughed Anick, 
holding out an extremely inky hand. 

** Collie ! Collie I " shouted the little boys, tugging 
at his sleeve to ensure attention. <' You promised to play 
* black bear' with us, last time you were here, and 
you haven't done it yet." 

*' Is not that just like Roundhead Edward, Collie," 
cried Teddie, thrusting the picture under his cousin's very 
nose; and he was the only person favoured with an 
answer. 

** Yes, exactly," said Collie shortly, " save it be far too 
good for him." 

With that he sat down on the edge of the window-seat, 
and leant his head against the casement with a more 
dejected expression on his usually merry £ace than his 
cousins had ever found there before. 

Anne saw in a moment something was amiss. 

The children were still tugging at his coat with 
earnest suggestions of every possible game for which 
he had grown famous. 

She went off herself on some household errand, and the 
others were not long in following. Wherever Anne 
might be, Margaret was always with her, and the little 
boys grew tired of vain entreaties. Somehow or other, in 
less than ten minutes Collie found himself the only 
person in the room except Anick, who was putting away 
his letters and loudly declaring he was only too glad to be 
interrupted. His hand ached, and he was tired of 
business. 
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" Now tell me all about Knowsley," he cried. " I have 
never heard a word ; even Edward hath held aloof from 
us. What was Lord Derby like ? Is Lady Strange as 
beautiful as they say ? Did you meet ? *' 

."Yes, I've come to tell you all about it," said Collie, 
abruptly cutting short his cousin's queries. " To tell you 
the worst, Anick ! I've fallen in love ! " 

" Oh, Collie ! " 

" Yea, truly, and more still, Edward loves the selfsame 
maid, and hath won her." 

And then came the whole story. A torrent of passion- 
ate anger and regret. Boy as he was, Collie had learnt 
both love and hate. Francis Mosley's latent fervour 
lay beneath the froth and sparkle of Mistress Isabel, and 
it welled up now in their son. It was not only that his 
heart was broken, it was not only that he could never look 
at a woman again, it was not only the pain of it all. He 
had never learnt to seek anything in vain ; he had always 
been half idolised, and here this little jade of a French 
girl had kept him dangling in her train, only to fling back 
his love for the sake of a long-tongued Puritan. 

Anick sat listening in silence, a whole world of attention 
and sympathy in his plain but expressive face. 

It was not till his cousin's voice faltered at the end of 
the story, not till the miserable obligation of returning to 
Knowsley to alter Lady Strange's curtains had been 
explained, that he spoke. 

"You are sure she loves Edward, Collie?" he asked, 
" quite sure ? " 

" Sure ? I have seen her head rest on his shoulder, I 
have watched her stand and crave his love!" cried 
Collie, and he dashed his sleeve over his eyes as if the 
scene still rose before them. 
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Anick moved a little nearer to him on the bench, and 
iaid one large hand on his arm. 

t " I can't help thinking there is some mistake," 
be said ; « I can't help doubting that so sweet a maid 
as she seems to be could have proved so heartless. 
Cousin, I don't believe all you fancied has been quite 
true. 

"And yet! — and yet! — Oh, Collie, if she really has 
given her promise to Edward, you must give up 
your claim. Yes, listen, brother mine. If I did not love 
you more than any other man in the world I would not 
dare to say it. Listen ! there is nothing on earth that 
savours more of heaven than love: and you are in love, 
really in love, for you never do anything by halves ; but 
oh, is it a true heart that would rob another of what 
he hath already gained? Should you be happy, think 
you, with Mistress Ferriere, if you had to feel all your 
life that you had cheated Edward ? I trow not. Nay, 
rather let him take these silks you speak of to Knowsley, 
and for the issue, leave that with God. If Edward has 
deceived her she will find it out and turn horn him ; and 
if not, dear lad, you can bear it better than he. 'Tis only 
because you are the best and bravest of us all that I 
dare to say so much." 

"Give her up?" cried Collie. "Give her up, do 
you say? Nay, Anick, you might well be a Puritan 
minister; you would look brave in a gown and bands, 
preaching what you could no more practise than fly. 
Oh ! by Heaven, 'tis well to hear you talk — ^you who 
have never loved a woman ; to hear you talk of giving 
her up, as one might throw off a habit." 

He rose as he spoke, and flung away from his cousin ; 
then suddenly turned back and stood by his side. 
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" Forgive me I " he cried. ** Oh, Anick, I don't know 
what I'm saying." 

A deep flush rose under the sunburnt brown of Anick's 
face. 

" Forgive you ? " he said, looking up. " Nay, Collie, 
'tis I that crave pardon ; 'tis I that know not what I've 
said. How I hate myself for preaching at you. I could 
no more follow my own advice than leap the river here in 
flood. You are wrong, though, in thinking I know not 
how to love, for there is a maid " 

Then he suddenly stopped, and grew a trifle redder 
still. 

<' Aye I there is a maid ? " asked Collie. 

He had raised his head; the clouds for a moment 
lifted, and something of his old smile stole back. 

" What, you in love ? I have it, 'tis old Betsy Brown, 
of the Mill," he cried. " I've heard how you swam the 
Medlock to save her pig when the floods ran high last 
autumn." 

Anick broke into a shout of laughter at this homely 
reminiscence. 

" How did that get to your ears," he asked. " Here 
was none of your <high-souled chivalry,' Cousin, but 
only a notion that the poor old dame would miss her 
bacon all the winter." 

" Be that as it may," laughed Collie, " 'twas bravely 
done. I promise you the 'fair unknown* would have said 
so, had she been there. But come, tell me about her, 
Anick ; you know not how it helps one, to find another 
man in the same trouble." 

Anick laughed again. He looked so comic in the new 
light of bashful love that his cousin's face grew visibly 
brighter. 
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" 'Tis an cxld thing, Collie, for me to sit here and tell 
you a long rigmarole that I've never told any save 
mother, since last summer," he said slowly. " But if you 
would really feel better for the hearing, you shall 
have it, though I 'm but a poor hand at story-telling.*' 

"It began a long while ago, you see — Oh, yes, ages 
before you went to Knowsley ; and the beginning of it 
fell out this way. John Hopwood (who went to the 
Grammar School with us, you know) came over here 
one afternoon and said he was going to see Sir John 
Lever at Alkrington Hall. You remember Sir John 
Lever, Collie ? He used to come to Ancoats when we 
were children, and once gave you a string whip. You 
made Aunt Isabel's life a misery with it, I '11 warrant. 
Well, Hopwood must needs have me ride with him, 
because he can't endure a long journey with no better 
company than his horse and his thoughts. It was a 
splendid ride, for we had a fine sunny afternoon. It 
would have been perfect if Hopwood had not rather 
marred the beginning by reading me a lecture half the 
way about Mistress Bess, Sir John's younger daughter, 
a maid I had never seen, and was never, it seemed, even 
to glance at ; for, as he kindly suggested, the little puss 
would fall in love with a very pike-staff — yes, even with 
me, mayhap, just for the fun of tormenting him. 

" He wound up with a bit of consolation, however. I 
might put on my best manners for Sir John's eldest 
daughter, if I pleased, and I laughed and vowed I would, 
little thinking how true the words should prove. 

« 'Tis a fine road to Middleton, isn't it ? I can tell 

you, 'tis pretty on a summer's day, when there's uncut 

clover in the fields by the way, and May in the hedges. 

We had come well-nigh to our journey's end, and were 
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passing a meadow that belongs to Alkrington Hall, when 
suddenly Hopwood rose in his stirrups and peering over 
the hedge by the road gave a chuckle down in his boots, 
and said in a whisper you could have heard back here at 
Ancoats, * There they are, Mosley ! ' 

" There they were in the field beyond us, Jane Lever 
and her younger sister, picking the last of the hawthorn 
from the hedge. Mistress Bess was a very pretty maid, 
with a roxmd, merry face, and rows of bobbing black curls. 
But Mistress Jane — what do you say, Collie ? — No ! Fm not 
going to describe her ; I can't make a woman seem what 
you can — I'd better not even try. I thought I had found 
my way into Paradise, and she was an angel standing 
there with the May in her hands and the sunbeams at 
play with her hair. We had hardly rounded the turn in 
the road which should bring us to the field -gate, when an 
old woman gathering sticks in the ditch came up to the 
two girls and asked if one of them would lift her bundle 
to her shoulders ; it broke her back to raise it from 
the ground, 

" Mistress Bess laughed. ' Do you think, old hag, 
we ve nought to do but wait upon you ? ' she cried. I 
heard her say it as we passed, but it was Jane's voice, I 
know, that answered next. * The poor old dame need 
not carry the sticks at all,* she said ; she would bid one 
of the gardener's boys take them to Middle ton on his 
way home. '* 

« At that moment we rode up to the gate. Hopwood 
leaped from his horse and introduced me. Then he 
invited Mistress Bess to have a ride, and lifted her into 
his saddle. Of course I told Jane I would take the 
poor woman's sticks back myself, on the way home." 

•* Now, Collie, what are you laughing at ? You'd have 
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done the same yourself. Why, for the smile and pretty 
thanks she gave me, Td have carried a whole stack to 
Manchester and back." 

"Well, to cut a long tale short, we went on to the 
Hall, and there spent the happiest evening I've ever 
passed. I know you'll say 'twas an odd way of being 
happy, for Hopwood sat in a corner all the time and made 
fun with Mistress Bess, while I played chess with Sir 
John. You never saw such chess-men. Collie. There 
was magic in them, I dare be sworn, for never was I 
beaten so often before, and they used to call me a 
good chess-player. 

'< Mistress Jane was shy, and sat by her mother scarce 
speaking a word, till we both rose to go. Then she 
came over to my side of the room and told me where 
I should find the old woman's cot. * I was very good,' 
she said, adding a great deal more in her kind way. 
Why, cousin, if aught could be, her voice was still 
sweeter than her face. 

''Hopwood talked about Bess all the way back to 
Manchester, but I'm afraid I only lent him half an ear. 
My old stick woman told me Mistress Jane was called 
the sunshine of Middleton, and that rang in my ears the 
whole time. 

" I have only seen Jane once or twice since then. The 
last time we met was at Michaelmas. She came with 
her mother and father to the Collegiate Church, and it 
rained sd much sifter service that mother persuaded them 
to stay and sup with us ere they went back to Alkrington. 

" How well I remember it ! Dame Lever and Mistress 
Jane sat on each side of me at table, and in truth they 
must have thought me akin to the goose I was carving 
for do you know, cousin, I could hardly find a word to say 
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to either of them all the evening, and, to make matters 
worse, Oswald, poor little lad, with the polite intention of 
giving a dish to me behind Mistress Jane, tilted his chair 
so far back that he suddenly lost his balance and dis- 
appeared into the ingle amidst a shower of apple sauce. 
I shall never forget that dreadful moment, nor the sweet- 
ness with which she said that her gown was not in 
the least spoilt by the splash ; she only hoped my brother 
had not hurt himself. But Sir John Lever cast a glance 
at me from mother's end of the room that has weighed on 
my mind all the winter. So you see, old fellow, I do 
know what love is, and my heart beats for every thump 
of yours. Say you are not angry with me ? " 

A look of amused sympathy had been slowly .chasing 
the clouds from Collie*s face as he listened to the 
last half of his cousin's story ; it brightened into a 
smile as he rose to go. 

« Do you think I could be angry with you for more 
than five minutes, if I tried ? " he exclaimed. *^ Oh, 
Anick, would to Heaven I never had a worse foe." 

" I've said quite enough already, if not too much, and I 
know it," said Anick, pausing for a moment on the top 
step of the staircase; "yet finally, in conclusion, just 
another word." 

*'It is about Edward, Collie. I know you are too 
generous to treat him hardly because he is your success- 
ful rival. Nay, now, I am not going over to his side, 
but I would have you think for a moment how different 
his life has been from ours. Radcliffe never would be 
friends with him, the other lads at school were for ever 
plaguing him; you and I stuck together and left him out 
in the cold." 

*• You did not," interrupted Collie* 
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'* Well, be that as it may, as long as he was with us 
he had no vent for his affections, and now when he could 
give them rein (and you will own he was sorely tempted) 
they have run away with him altogether." 

" Well, Anick," said his school-fellow, turning round 
in the gateway, at which they had arrived by this 
time, "believe me, I'd give you two-thirds of what 
you are pleased to call my courage, if you would give me 
a quarter of your charity ; there's a bargain for you." 

Before his adviser had time to clinch it, however, he 
was gone. 

The spring twilight had deepened into darkness, and 
he was already almost out of sight on the long 
Manchester road. Anick, leaning over the gate, could 
only shout "good-night" after his retreating figure 
and then turn back to the house. 

Collie walked slowly home; glad of the soft breeze 
and the gathering darkness, glad of the silent loneliness 
of the road. 

So half the burden was gone: Anick knew all. 
Anick, who generally felt his cousin's troubles and 
difficulties more than his own. Anick, who would 
never tease him again on the always jocular subject of 
love. Anick, who would never blame him for dreary 
£ace or heavy sigh, could share his load. Yet only half 
the other half he should never lose. He should never be 
really happy again, if he lived to be eighty ; he had quite 
made up his mind to that, though he was nearer 

 

eighteen at the moment. What are sixty-two years to 
a rejected lover ? 

His mother should know nothing of it, however; 
she should never learn to hate Eulalie from his lips, 
and his poor patient father ! — ^well, if love and gallantry 
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) had come abruptly to an end, he should only find his 

f son the more diligent in weaving-shed and warehouse. 

One last look Collie did suffer himself to take at his 

lost happiness, and something like a hope came with it ; 

Anick had doubted that so sweet a maid as Eulalie could 

have treated a lover so heartlessly. 
Oh, could there be some mistake ? She knew so little 

English, and he so little French. 
k A fearful thought suddenly occurred to him. 

I! He stood still in the middle of the road, and his heart 

i beat fast with the suggestion. Something he remembered 

> of his hat and cloak. His father had blamed him for 

^^ losing them. He knew he had hung them up in his own 

; room ; how came Edward to have found them in the 

i hall? 

» Why, Edward had heard him appoint a meeting with 

• Eulalie. Edward, who had never been his friend, 

t who had outwitted him many a time before, could he 

} have played him false this time ? Oh, was it possible ? 

But no, the thought was too ungenerous, too unmanly ; 

Collie hated himself for ever having given it place. 
It would have made a life*s difference to him ; yet he 

put it away from that moment, and foreve 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



An Old-Fashioned Garden. 

NOT fax from the now flourishing town of Middle- 
ton lived Sir John Lever (at that time one of the 
principal magnates of the place), with his wife, 
his little son Robert, and his three daughters — ^Jane, 
Elizabeth, and Katherine — in Alkrington Hall, a house 
which, like Ancoats Hall, is now no longer to be seen, 
though some two hundred years ago the stately building 
and its romantic gardens were the pride and joy of their 
owner's heart, as well as what might truly have been 
called the show-place of the locality. 

Certainly the good knight had such gardens as are not 
jften to be found nowadays within the smoky neighbour- 
hood of Manchester. But then there were no chemicals 
to blight the luxuriant growth of the shrubs, nor wither 
the trees away as soon as they peeped over the low 
wall at the end of the smoothly shaven lawn, and came 
in contact with the outer world; so the Winter Wind 
moaned through the unharmed branches of the tall firs 
that grew by the road, and the Summer breeze whispered 
promises of a golden year among the trembling leaves 
of the aspen poplars, or ruffled a silver sheen over 
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the long grass in the park beyond the orchard. 

Dame Lever, too, had her own little garden, with its 
pretty fishpond and the fountain, whose glistening 
spray, falling into its stone-rimmed prison, made music 
on the stillest of summer days — and the box-trees, cut 
fantastically into the shapes of peacocks and dragons, 
which in bygone years had been alike the joy and awe 
of my lady's children. There were varied roses in this 
little old-fashioned parterre — pure white for York, and 
rich deep red for Lancaster, alternated with slender 
hollyhock and foxglove, while the winding red gravel 
paths formed quite a maze amidst rows of monkshood 
and larkspur in their mignonette-carpeted beds, and 
displayed at every turn or corner some newly charming 
view of the quaint old manor-house or widely stretching 
park. 

Perhaps the only thing that really lacked beauty in 
this perfect garden, one summer Sunday evening many 
years ago, was Mistress Jane Lever herself. Sir John's 
eldest daughter, who, returning from Middleton Church, 
had lingered behind her mother and sisters, to gather the 
last of the June roses before they fell to pieces ; and who, 
basket in hand, paused before each bush and sought the 
best flowers for Dame Lever's table. Yes, it must be 
owned, Jane Lever was no more beautiful than her lover 
was handsome. Tall to a degree that is out of good 
proportion for a woman, her long plain dress hung in 
unbecoming folds, and swept the red gravel on the path 
into little heaps and ridges as she walked. She was thin 
too, not slender nor willowy, but merely thin, her £ace 
was small, pale, and thoughtful, her eyes hazel, but 
neither large nor lustrous, and her hair (the only beauty 
she had ever possessed — a perfect net of sunbeams 
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caught at their play) all bundled decorously away under 
the most uncompromising of black hats. She would 
have been a Puritan, had she lived in any other family 
or any other diocese ; not quite such a Puritan as 
Edward Mosley, perhaps, though her shy, half-timid 
manner seemed at first sight almost repellent. 

What in the world had Anick seen in this plain, 
unattractive girl, to deserve the love of a lifetime ? 

And she. Why had she given her heart at first sight 
to the positively ugly Mr. Mosley, John Hopwood had 
brought to visit her father some months ago ? 

Ah 1 here was poor Jane's first great temptation. No 
one had ever loved her (no lover at least), that is, always 
excepting the poor folk in the village, who blessed her 
tender heart and gentle words; excepting the cripple 
child at her father's gate-house, who never winced under 
Mistress Jane's touch ; the old blind woman at the mill, 
who counted the days till Sunday morning, when 
Mistress Jane would come and read to her ; and the 
little brother who followed her about from morn till eve, 
never so happy as when in Jenny's safe keeping. It 
was the generally recognised custom for all the young 
men who visited Alkrington Hall to fall in love with 
Mistress Bess, and, having pined drearily for a few 
weeks, to puff out the fire of devotion with their sighs 
and retire home in hopeless gloom or righteous indigna- 
tion. Of course Mr. Mosley would follow suit. Poor 
Mr. Mosley ! and Bess would reject him, because 
(though she never would own it) Bess really did like 
John Hopwood. 

Bess had always been Jane's little idol, from the 
dimly-remembered day when, standing on tip-toe in the 
nursery, she had peeped over the edge of the old wooden 
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cradle and asked nurse if the precious new baby were 
really her very own sister ; and now she was coveting 
some of that sister's charms. How she hated herself for 
the thought, how she tried by every means to drive 
Anick from her heart, and how he would come in again, 
this plainest of young Manchester squires, of whom every 
word she had heard spoke a volume, from John Hopwood*s 
story of his having given away his lunch, one bitterly 
cold day, to a poor child he met on his way to school, to 
the hundred other charities (Anick had hoped his left hand 
did not know) which had nevertheless come to her hearing. 

Why had he appeared at Middleton Church this very 
afternoon, and driven every word of the long, dry sermon 
out of Jane's head ? He had stolen in late and sat down 
at the end of the family pew. Bess, quite by accident, 
happened to be next him. Jane, glancing for a moment 
from her book, saw them side by side, and, strive as she 
would, could remember no more of the service. 

Fortunately, Mr. Mosley had walked back to the Hall 
with Sir John across a field-path, while Jane had gone 
round by the road with her mother and sisters. At any 
rate she would think of him no more now, so she lingered 
in the garden and began to pick roses, trying to fancy 
only how they would look on the long hall-table. But it 
was useless — that merely made her wonder whether Mr. 
Mosley would come in with her father. 

What good was it trying to drive him from her 
thoughts ? Even at this moment when she turned 
towards the house, she saw temptation in her very path. 
Yes, there he stood at the garden gate ; one hand on the 
latch, the other nervously clutching the broad brim of his 
hat — the ** fairy prince " of her enchanted castle, the 
gallant knight of her sunny day-dreams. 
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Such a fairy prince ! such a gay knight-errant ! With 
the sunbeams streaming on his sandy hair, where there 
ought to have been a shining helmet ; and where a silver 
corslet should have been there was only a Sunday collar, 
so stiffly starched and white that it almost reflected 
the wistful £ace above it. 

He opened the gate as Jane turned round, and 
advancing a step or two towards her, bent his head as low 
as the said collar would permit, and began apologetically, 
" Good morning, Mistress Lever — ^at least, I mean good 
evening — I — I ' * 

" O misery me ! " this was exactly the way poor Will 
Holland had confided a hopeless attachment to Bess, and 
begged her sisterly aid. Jane could not quite stand such 
an entreaty from Mr. Mosley. She turned despairingly 
to the house, with some faint excuse about finding her 
father. 

But Anick, despite all his shyness, had actually man- 
aged to plant himself right in front of the gate. 

" I have seen Sir John," he said, with a smile. ** We 
walked back from church together. You are gathering 
roses, I see ; can I help you ? " 

She did not want his help, but he took the flowers from 
her hand and severely pricked his fingers ; that, however, 
was a mere trifle to the lover, and they silently walked to 
the next rose-tree. Here there was a long and very 
awkward pause. 

«* Mistress Lever," said Anick, twisting off a coat- 
button in the excitement of the moment, •* may I tell you 
something ? " 

It was coming this time. Poor Mr. Mosley ! — cruel 
little sister ! " He might tell her anything he wished," 
she said, looking up with a sort of desperation in her face, 
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Then Anick, meeting her eyes for a moment, lost 
courage, and with it all i:ecollection of the polite phrases 
he had been so carefully concocting the whole way from 
Manchester. He would have run any risk, he would 
suffered any pain, he would have faced any danger for her 
sake; yet here she stood beside him, and he hardly 
dated raise his eyes to her face. How could he, the 
plainest, the stupidest, in every way the least attractive 
man in his family, how could he ask this sweet girl to 
share the little commonplace joys and cares of his work- 
a-day life ? What a fool he must look standing here 
in this Garden of Eden, with his clumsy boots and his 
great soft-brimmed hat all bent out of shape ! 

It was only a moment's hesitation, however. He had 
made up his mind, and was not to be lightly daunted. 
He loved her, and he told her so, gravely and simply, 
with a little stammer in his voice and a trifle more colour 
in his sunburnt face. He loved her so dearly that the 
future could never be bright without her, yet he would 
rather pass all his days a lonely bachelor than win her 
and fail to make her life all he knew she could make his. 
Could she care for him ? Could she hear the suit of the 
plain, shy wooer, whose only merit was his love for her ? 
Could she share the humdrum life whose brightest aims 
she had inspired ? 

Jane did not answer at once. The flower her fingers 
had idly played with fell from her hand ; the colour came 
and went in her face. She turned away that he might 
not see the tears which started to her eyes. He had 
loved her all this time, and she never knew it. 

At last she found her voice and answered him. " How 
I wish I were all you have fancied me," she said slowly. 
** I never guessed this ; I never knew this was what you 
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meant when you came back with father. Oh ! it is very 
sweet to be so thought of and so loved." 

" Then you will not send me away ? *' he asked eagerly; 
" you will try to care for me, Jane ? *' 

She looked up at him for a moment and smiled. <' It 
will not be a hard task," she said softly. " We have all 
of us learnt to do that already." 

Anick fell on his knees, regardless alike of Sunday 
hosen and gravel-path. He caught her hand and kissed 
it again and again ; no one had ever kissed Jane's hand 
before save old Job, the village smith, when she won his 
son's release from the miseries of a debtors' prison. She 
had thought at the time no language in the world could 
be more eloquent than the old man's broken thanks, but 
the silent happiness of her lover's face expressed more 
now than words could ever have spoken. 

Then he picked up the flowers she had dropped, and 
they walked side by side through the winding paths of the 
little garden. He had no hesitation in speaking now, and 
Jane could have listened for hours. He hung her basket 
on a rose-bush, and no one remembered it till Bess found 
it a week afterwards, damp with dew and full of dead 
flowers. Neither of the lovers thought of time nor 
noticed how the shadows deepened into dusk around 
them. It was not till the thrush in the laurel near the 
wall had long ceased singing to his mate, and the 
moon, like a silver sickle, rose beyond the trees in the 
distance, that either of them remembered the present ; 
then from a turn in the path Jane noticed that the lamps 
were lit in the house, and they both went back 
together. 

Sir John was standing in the Hall as they entered. 
He took his daughter in his arms and kissed her ; then 
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he turned to Anick, and his kind words and fatherly 
manner filled to the brim the lover's cup of happiness. 



It is not everyone that has the privilege of enjoying a 
truly romantic and dangerous courtship ; not everyone 
that pursues the devious course of love through a suc- 
cession of appalling difficulties; that elopes with the 
object of his affection from a back window in the midst of 
a thunderstorm, braves the wrath of a furious father and 
the scorn of a triumphant rival, or even, like the far- 
famed Lochinvar, snatches a maid from her poltroon 
bridegroom at the very wedding-dance. 

Anick's love affairs were just as commonplace and 
peaceful as the rest of his life had been. Sir John and 
Dame Lever had always liked him, so there was no 
difficulty there. He could perform upon no instrument, 
except perhaps a "second fiddle," which he played 
exclusively to his namesake cousin of Collyhurst, 
and therefore did not make night hideous round Alkring- 
ton Hall; nor was Jane handsome enough to attract 
any rival. So they spent a few months of happy 
courtship through the 'long bright Summer, and then 
enjoyed what was, for those days, a very fashionable 
wedding, in Middleton Church. A huge number of 
friends and acquaintances were present on the auspicious 
occasion, for the "contending parties," as Radcliffe called 
them, were well known and liked, and almost every 
member of the large families of Lever and Mosley 
put in an appearance. Even the Puritan Edward did 
not seek an excuse for escaping the festivities, while 
Collie informed his mother that nothing less than a' 
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broken leg and an infectious plague, one on top of the 
other, should prevent his taking part in the merry- 
making. 

Poor Collie! how gay he was. What nonsense he 
talked to all the old friends and school-fellows that joined 
the family party on their way to Middleton ; what fun 
Radcliffe and he poked at Edward, who had the ill-luck 
to come up with them before they reached the church. 
Francis Mosley thought he had never seen his son look 
happier ; the boy seemed in wildly high spirits ; he had 
a joke for every one he met, he laughed and chatted the 
whole way to Alkrington Hall, and to crown all, kissed 
Mistress Bess Lever by accident instead of his Aunt 
Anne, an oflfence which the young lady afterwards 
graciously forgave, though it nearly occasioned a duel 
with John Hopwood. It was after the varied festivities 
were over, and her son had joined in more than one 
merry dance with his little cousins of Ancoats, that Mrs. 
Francis Mosley, following her husband to the old- 
fashioned courtyard (whither he had gone in search of 
his horse and servant), informed him with a significant 
nod, that all was now well again. 

** Yea, my love," he answered absently, " she is as 
sweet a girl as a man need look on, and I'm sure she 
could not find a better husband than Nicholas, nor a 
fairer home than Ancoats, though she were to turn 
all Manchester upside down." 

What are you talking of, Francis ?" cried his wife. 
Why, bless the man, he never hath eyes for any save 
the bridegroom. 'Tis our own Nicholas, poor child, I'm 
talking about. In love forsooth, and such-like fiddlesticks ! 
He*s no more in love than you are. Though, indeed, 
I sometimes think you must be in Cupid's clutches 
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when you answer so dreamily and think of nought but 
weddings.*' 

Francis Mosley turned and held out a hand to help 
his pretty wife over a little puddle between the stones. 

<< I am in love, dear, and have been for more than 
twenty years,*' he said, so gravely that Mistress Isabel 
actually blushed. 

" Nay now, Frank," she cried with a laugh, " I used 
to think you had no thoughts save for cloths and fustians, 
but here you are growing quite a gallant in your old 
age. I have found out what was the matter with our 
son, however, and 'twas just as I've often said before, 
nothing but want of a little gaiety. The dear lad 
inherits his mother's bright disposition (Heaven bless 
him). He has been mewed up here in Manchester, the 
whole of his youth ; now he is suddenly brought face to 
face with all the bravery of Knowsley, and then, after a 
round of brilliant festivities, plunged back again into this 
muddy little country town, which he must needs find a 
sorry contrast. Here, you see, no sooner is this marriage 
festival proclaimed than he is his merry self again. 
Might we not contrive a round of amusements, Francis ? " 
added the lady, warming to her subject as the vision of 
another new gown, something like Dame Lever's, only 
with a little more lace on the sleeves, rose before her 
mental view. " Suppose, now, we could bring Edward 
to woo some buxom Manchester maid." 

She little knew, this anxious mother, how effectual an 
agent the plan she had just suggested would have been 
in lightening her son's load ; for Collie had made a 
secret vow that morning never again to shadow his 
pleasant home by long face or heavy sigh, and, to make 
a brave start, set off to his cousin's wedding with the 
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bold resolve of throwing off "gray grief" there, what- 
ever the effort cost. But oh I what a strain it had been, 
the long weary day. True, he found it easier to hide 
his bitter disappointment under the mask of a wild 
hilarity than to assume the piously calm exterior 
Edward contrived to preserve. But now that it was all 
over, now that he had taken leave of Sir John and risen 
to follow his father, now it all came back to overwhelm 
him with its miserable mortification, and he stopped for 
a moment on his way to the yard — stopped, and leaning 
. his arm against the wall, hid his face in his hands and 
tried to steady himself before inventing more pleasantries 
wherewith to beguile the homeward road. 

What a mere farce the whole day had seemed! 
One long pretence of happiness through which Eulalie's 
fair face had haunted him at every turn — ^now in the 
church amidst the rows of kneeling guests, now at the 
Hall, through all the laughter and merriment, always 
with the same mocking smile about her lips and eyes. 
Oh, how she had fooled him, heartless little flirt. Who 
cared, after all? What did it matter so long as the 
others thought him merry ? Pride would help him to 
banish her image. Then someone touched his arm, and 
. he looked up. It was the young bridegroom, who 

Ji had left his friends in the hall to follow his cousin 

for a moment. 

"Collie," he said softly, " Tve come to thank you with 
all my heart." 

"Why? What for?" asked Collie, sharply. 

" For coming here, of course, and making so merry withal 
Truly, I had forgiven you had you feigned illness or 
aught else and stayed at home, but I knew, if once here 
you would be the gayest of the gay. You don't deceive 
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me though, my best of cousins. I know what it has 
been all day. You have been in my mind every moment 
— ^yes, even as Jane and I knelt at the altar ; and I felt 
it then— something in my very soul seemed to say it — 
you too will one day know what it is to have a good and 
lovely woman by your side. When that day comes, 
Collie, for it will come, be it sooner or later, think then 
of your old cousin at Ancoats, and remember, he will be 
almost as much rejoiced thereat as you will yourself." 

"Anick,** began Collie, "you are the best ." But 

here the odious lump that had kept rising in his throat 
all day almost choked him, and he was obliged to 
content himself with nearly wringing the bridegroom's 
hand off and then rushing away in search of his parents. 



CHAPTER IX. 



 



Thb Gathering op the Eagles. 

COLLIE did not return to Knowsley as he had 
once half promised, neither did Edward prosecute 
his love-affairs there; and for a very good reason. 

Lord Strange and his wife, after remaining in London 
for some time, went over to the Hague, and stayed there 
for a considerable period; then the whole household, 
including Eulalie De La Ferriere, went with them 
to the Isle of Man, of which the old Lord Derby was 
King. Here a young family began to spring up. Besides 
Charles, the eldest, there were born in due time, Edward, 
William, Henrietta Maria, Catherine, and Amelia. 

To these children Eulalie grew more attached than she 
could ever have been to her own family. She had never 
known her parents, and had scarcely seen her elder 
brother. She became a naturalized Englishwoman, and 
almost as much of a Stanley at heart as the Countess 
herself. But no opportunity of further communication 
with the Mosleys presented itself. They had dropped 
out of her life, and it seemed sometimes as if fortune 
would never cast their lots together again. 
Ha 99 
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Collie made no enquiry about her when his cousin 
returned from Knowsley. His humbler self yearned to 
know everything or anything, however slight, of the 
visit, but an angry pride rose and checked each question 
on his lips. He had sworn never to interfere. Nor did 
Edward think it necessary to enlighten him as to her 
absence ; from sundry hints that he dropped, in fact, his 
eagerly listening fellow- 'prentice gathered that the whole 
family had been at home and afforded a warm welcome. 

What did it matter, after all ? Collie was learning to 
assume a very well-feigned indifference towards Lord 
Derby and his household. 

John Hopwood supped at Collyhurst on the evening of 
Edward's return, and never — so Mistress Isabel told her 
husband — had she laughed so much in her life before. 

Collie was inimitable. He kept poor Jack on the 
tenter-hooks the whole time with his merry banter 
about Mistress Bess Lever and his sage warnings 
against the unknown trials of matrimony. 

" As clear a proof as you need want, Francis, that the 
lad never looked on a maid." 

Francis Mosley was quite content to adopt his wife's 
opinion. His son was developing a wonderful talent 
for business, such as the anxious father had never dared 
to expect in the past, and he had no notion of restraining 
it by any suggestions of marriage. 

If anyone, it was Edward that had grown dreamy and 
morose, though Collie had long ceased to tease and 
torment him. Perhaps nobody was very sorry when his 
term of apprenticeship expired. 

And so the weeks slipped on into months, and months 
to years, as evenly as though no break had ever come. 

Great political changes had been slowly taking place in 
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the south of England, but the note of discord hardly 
penetrated so far as Manchester till the storm, so long in 
gathering, burst over the whole country with all its 
terrible force. 

The enmity between King Charles the First and his 
Parliament had gradually been deepening and deepening, 
till at last the unfortunate sovereign, pressed by his 
necessities to the illegal imposition of taxes, benevolences, 
and forced loans, roused his subjects to madness. 

In the January of 1642, Charles foolishly attempted to 
arrest five members of Parliament within the precincts of 
the House of Commons, a movement which so enraged 
the members, that Mr. Pjmi, a leading Puritan, seized 
the arsenals and magazines of Portsmouth and Hull. 
This proved the signal for war. The King in person 
having fruitlessly demanded the surrender of Hull, went 
to York, and thence to Nottingham, where he raised the 
Royal Standard. 

Were this a history of the times, we should follow 
King Charles to Edgehill and Oxford, but as it is only 
the story of a Manchester family we must confine 
ourselves to the manner in which the great rebellion 
affected the North. 

Since the dissolution of the College of Blessed Mary 
of Manchester in Edward the Sixth's reign, that grand 
old range of buildings over against the Collegiate Church 
had been held by Lord Derby. It is true he allowed the 
Warden and fellows of the College, refounded in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, to use the buildings, but he retained 
possession of them, as his crests and badges all round 
the common room attest to this day. Owing to the 
delinquencies of Warden Murray in King James' reign 
the college had to be re-established by a fresh charter from 
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King Charles ; still Lord Derby held all the buildings, 
and besides this, owned another large house and park 
immediately outside the town, which was called Alport 
Lodge, and was situated in Deansgate, near the junction 
of Fleet and Alport Streets, close to the Campfield. 
This property the Earl had sold in i599> and it was 
now held by Sir Edward Mosley, the Cavalier head 
of the family, but the Derbys seem to have retained 
some rights in it, and also to have owned other houses 
in and about Manchester. With a view, therefore, to 
eventualities. Lord Strange, the old Earl's eldest son, 
had for some time past stored several barrels of gun- 
powder, together with a quantity of match, in the college 
buildings, and now that war was declared, orders were 
sent by the King for the young nobleman to raise the 
men of Lancashire in his name. 

As soon as Lord Strange had received this ** Commission 
of Array,'* as it was called, he sent privately to Sir John 
Girlington, the High Sheriff, who despatched Mr. 
Thomas Prestwich to Nicholas Mosley of Ancoats (who 
had taken up the sword in the King's cause), requesting 
him to remove the powder from the College and store it 
for the time in Ancoats Hall. 

Perhaps of all his family Anick had altered the least 
during the many changes which time had wrought in his 
life. Certainly he was no handsomer than in former 
days. He was still the simple, kind-hearted young 
Squire of Ancoats, still the devoted lover of sweet 
Mistress Jane, who had now for so long been the sun- 
shine of his home ; and though he had at last drawn the 
sword to strike a blow for King and country, it was not 
from any personal inclination towards the fierce, cruel 
war into which the whole country had plunged, but 
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simply because he shared heartily the feelings of loyal 
devotion for the unfortunate monarch which had already 
made Collie and Molyneux Radcliffe, under the command 
of Sir Edward Mosley, gather together all the loyal lads 
of the town and drill them in preparation for active 
service, which might be required at any moment. 

Despite all his loyalty, however, poor Anick little liked 
the notion of having such a quantity of explosive near 
his large family, large now indeed, because not only had 
he two little children, Edward and Mary, but his mother 
and most of his brothers and sisters were still living with 
him at Ancoats. 

No sooner had he received Lord Strange's message 
than he set off to consult his namesake at CoUyhurst as 
to the best way for disposing of his dangerous charge. 
Sure of finding ready help, he had left Ancoats Hall and 
had just passed the end of Newton Lane, when, greatly 
to his surprise, he suddenly came upon quite a little 
cavalcade. Foremost in rank rode Sir Ralph Assheton, 
of Middleton, in full armour (that is, as much as was 
worn in those days — helmet, breast-plate and thigh- 
guards), while close to his horse, one on either side, rode 
Mr. Alexander Rigby and Anick's own cousin and former 
play-fellow, the Puritan Edward Mosley, who had by 
this time almost completely severed all the ties which 
had once bound him to the loyal members of his &mily. 

Behind them came a score of horsemen, some in the 
Assheton livery, and all armed with halberts or swords, 
while in their midst were three baggage- waggons covered 
with tarpaulin. The whole company was moving at a 
very hurried pace, and Sir Ralph, a noted Puritan, and 
no great friend of Anick's, hardly returned his courteous 
salutation ; but Edward Mosley, greatly to his cousin's 
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surprise, raised his steeple-crowned hat with an almost 
mocking flourish as they passed, and glanced at him 
with a smile which cert^Iy expressed more derision 
than friendship. 

The convoy, or whatever it was, turned up sharply 
to the left, and disappeared in the direction of Newton, 
iea^'ing Anick to resume his ride in a state of bewildered 
surprise ; nor had he quite reassured himself that his 
Puritan cousin's manner might not mean mischief, when 
at last he reached CoUyhurst. Here he found Molyneux 
RadclifTe and Collie actually at work with their men, for 
it was a holiday and the middle of the afternoon. There 
were about two hundred foot and fifty horse present. 
Collie was in command of the former and Molyneux 
of the latter. They were practising to resist cavalry,'and 
peace-making Anick could not help feeling a shudder 
as he thought of the bloodshed and misery for which they 
speined so eagerly preparing. 

Collie, as soon as he cai^ht sight of his cousin, left his 
men and came up to him with outstretched hand and 
beaming smile. He had altered, both in appearance and 
manner, a great deal more than Anick had during the 
past years. He had grown stouter and taller; a 
moustache now shaded his upper lip and a pointed beard 
adorned his chin. His once laughing eyes had caught a 
more serious, thoughtful expression, and his voice had a 
graver tone; but his smile had lost none of its charm, 
nor his laugh its merry ring. He was still a bachelor, 
but if the memory of a long-ago disappointment ever 
cast its shadow over his life it was so well concealed that 
had not Anick and his wife known the story of a bygone 
love they might never have noticed the look of longing 
which would sometimes light up his bee at the sight 
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I of their merry household, nor have wondered that he could 

have gained the title of best play-fellow in Manchester 
from their little son. 
There was nothing of the embittered lover about him 

- now, as he came up to his cousin and said, with a pre- 

tended reverence (for Anick had lately been made J.P.)» 
" So you are in time to watch us drill at last, good sir ! 
How doth your worship ? and how fare my sweet cousin 
Jane and her babes ? " 

I " Right well, even in these troublous times, thank 

I God," said Anick gravely, drawing back as he spoke 

to take a better view of his cousin's raw recruits as they 
drilled. " You and RadcliiFe have done great work with 
these rough fellows, Collie," he added. " I know 'tis a 

\ foolish thought, yet it pities me to think of the blood that 

must soon be spilt ; aye, and of my Lord Strange's 

' powder to boot ! " (This being the matter uppermost in 

Anick's mind, was bound to come out). " I like not 

I to have it so near mother and Jane,*' he explained, catch- 

I ing his school-fellow's look of astonishment ; " but here 

have I orders from Sir John Girlington to move it from the 
College to my own house, so I came up to Colly hurst 
hoping your ready wit could suggest some better shelter 

! for it." 

" Oh, I see ! " laughed Collie. " I am first to stop' the 
war, and then find some means for keeping my Lord's 
powder from exploding under your nursery windows ? 
What say you to storing it in the empty plague-house 
behind the Hall here ? 'Twere well out of the way 
there, and safely hidden and guarded." 

Anick thought no place better ; he would move the 

i , powder at once, he said, if the others would help him. 

'. So Collie and Radclifife, taking twenty lancers with them, 
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and a cart from Francis Mosley's cloth works, left the 
rest of the men to their subordinate officers, and rode off 
towards the College. 

The distance was a short one; traversing Collyhurst 
Lane, they descended Shude Hill, and entering the street 
then called the Vennel, soon found themselves at the 
gates. Here they demanded entrance in the name of the 
owner, Lord Strange, and Anick produced his order for 
removing the powder. The old porter examined the 
paper carefully and then burst into a roar of laughter. 
" Why, my masters," he cried, " Sir Ralph Assheton and 
another Mr. Mosley were here two hours agone, and by 
permission of his reverence the Warden they have long 
since carried off yon dangerous stuff, and main glad I be 
to ha' seen the last on't.*' 

Anick*s look of blank dismay at this unwelcome news 
completely upset Molyneux Radcliffe, who joined un- 
ceremoniously in the old porter's laughter, while even 
Collie, vexed as he was by the loss of the powder, could 
not help smiling, as he looked first at the old man stand- 
ing by the gate, his withered face more puckered than 
ever with amusement, and then at his cousin, who had 
turned his horse's head and was now gazing disconsolately 
down the road as if he expected to find the powder there. 

" Take heart, Anick," he said cheerfully. ** The 
powder will be a loss, no doubt, but we may comfort 
ourselves by the thought that if it explodes by accident 
now, your babes won't suffer, but yon hornets' nest of 
Puritans will find itself nearer heaven than ever it was 
before." 

"That was why he grinned in my face when we met," 
said Anick drearily, as they rode away from the College gate, 
for Edward's triumph still weighed heavily on his mijnd> 
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"What are you talking of, Mosley?" asked Molyneux 
RadclifFe, staring at him in astonishment; and then the 
whole story of Anick's meeting with the Roundheads 
was told, greatly to the rage of his companions. 

"So Edward laughed at you, did he?" cried Collie, 
a sudden light flashing in his eyes. *' Would my Lord 
Strange were here ; we'd give these Puritan dogs 
something to grin for. I know why they rode up Newton 
Lane and across the moss to Middleton ; doubtless they 
knew what we were doing at CoUyhurst, and feared to 
pass by the hall." 

"Doubtless," answered Anick. "But Collie, we must 
let my Lord Strange know of this at once. He will not 
tamely see his stores given over to the enemy." 

Here Molyneux struck in, and agreed to start that very 
night with a detachment of men and acquaint Lord 
Strange with the circumstances; after which they 
separated at the cross-roads on the top of Shude Hill, 
Collie and Radcliffe returning to CoUyhurst, while Anick 
rode slowly back to Ancoats. 

A fortnight elapsed without any answer to Molyneux's 
message, and then a letter arrived from Lord Strange, 
with a King's commission appointing Anick captain of a 
regiment to be raised by himself, making Collie and 
Molyneux lieutenants, and ordering them to bring the 
men already drilled to Bradford, while Anick was to stay 
behind and enrol all those he could in preparation for 
active service. This was a task sorely against the grain 
for quiet, peaceable Anick, but he vras somewhat relieved 
when he found that other Manchester gentlemen, such 
as Sir Alexander Radcliife, Molyneux's relative, and Sir 
Edward Mosley, his own cousin, received the same 
mandate; in fact Sir Edward Mosley was appointed 
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colonel, and Anick had only to obey orders under him. 
Yet it was difficult work ; Manchester for the most part 
sided with the Parliament, and many of the principal 
gentry were Puritans — such as Sir Ralph Assheton, Mr. 
Rigby, and Mr. John Moore ; while even the excellent 
Mr. Humphrey Chetham did not espouse his sovereign's 
cause. Trade was everywhere at a standstill ; provisions, 
although it was summer, were very dear ; and it was 
almost impossible to procure arms and ammunition. A 
seditious printer called Martin Marprelate had set up 
a secret printing-press in Newton Lane, from which 
disloyal pamphlets and broad-sheets were continually 
being issued ; and one morning an absurd placard called 
** A piece of Paracelsus his plaister" was found attached 
to the door of the Collegiate church, denouncing the 
King and everything appertaining to the state. In fact 
the old church was made a hot-bed of sedition. One of 
the chapels in it (St. George's), was used daily for 
Presbyterian worship, and a sermon was preached there 
every morning, the discourse not infrequently urging men 
to resist the authority of the King. Large bands of 
soldiers now began to pass through the town on their 
way to the seat of war, and at last the townsmen 
decided to fortify their borough. For this purpose, 
declining the offers of Colonel Birch and Colonel Holland, 
who by the way had recently made the Puritan Edward 
Mosley a captain in his regiment, the Boro-reeve and his 
Council called in the assistance of a German engineer 
officer, a mercenary, named Colonel Rosworm, who 
agreed to put the town in a state of defence for the sum 
of thirty pounds. This he proceeded to do by drawing 
chains across the streets and raising banks a yard high 
and a yard wide at the end of Marketstead Lane, which 
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then ended at Brown Street, Dean's Gate, which only 
extended to St. Anne's Street and Salford Bridge. The 
town does not seem to have been fortified at all towards 
the North and East. And even Colonel Rosworm's 
defences were of a very flimsy nature — so flimsy, in fact, 
that the authorities, making it a pretext that he refused 
to take the Solemn League and Covenant, declined to 
pay him for his services. 

It is curious that while these defences were being made 
for Manchester in the interest of the Parliament, there 
were three or four private houses in the suburbs far 
better defended in the cause of the King. Anick, who, 
with all his kind-heartedness, was fearless enough where 
conscience bid him fight, prepared for war by cutting 
through the neck of land which made his home a 
peninsula, and turning Ancoats Hall into an island of 
the Medlock, only connected by a draw-bridge with the 
mainland. Mr. RadclifFe of Pool Fold and Sir Alexander 
Radclifie of Ordsall held completely moated granges, and 
Mr. Tatton, a gentleman of Wythenshaw, actually defied 
his enemies until cannon were brought to batter down 
his beautiful old house. 

Manchester was in this state of upheaval when, on the 
fourth of July, Lord Strange himself suddenly appeared 
before the town with a considerable force and demanded 
his ammunition. The Puritans answered that they would 
defend it with their lives ; but the Loyalists invited the 
young nobleman to a banquet and offered to give 
him as much powder as had been stolen. 

Lord Strange came to the feast, but in the midst 
of it Captain Holcroft and Captain Birch entered the 
town with a large force, and beat to arms. Lord 
Strange, though surrounded bjr his loyal friends, among 
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whom the Mosleys formed quite a body«guard» had 
barely time to get back to his men before a most 
cowardly and unprovoked attack took place, in which 
several lives were lost. 

After this he retired for a while, but presently 
returned, bringing up his forces, which, with Anick's 
and Collie's men, soon mustered four thousand infantry, 
two hundred dragoons, one hundred light horse, and 
seven pieces of cannon. With these they encamped at 
Sir Edward Mosley*s house, Alport Lodge, in .Salford, 
beyond the river Irwell; here Molyneux and Collie 
both became captains, and a regular siege of Manchester 
was begun. But even now Lord Strange seemed most 
anxious not to injure the town or its inhabitants, and 
after calling upon them to admit him and restore his 
property, in vain, he contented himself at first with 
setting fire to a couple of barns, in order to give his 
cannon free play upon Dean's Gate. Three days after- 
wards he attacked the upper end of Market Street, but 
soon sounded a parley, and again called upon the Round- 
heads to lay down their arms, which they refused to 
do. On the 29th September more serious fighting took 
place. 

Lord Strange ordered Collie, with his light horse, to 
charge over the bridge which divided Salford from Man- 
chester, a narrow structure, only wide enough for one cart 
to cross at a time, and upon which, moreover, there was 
a small chapel, now filled with Puritan marksmen. At 
each end of the bridge was a stout chain securely leaded 
into the parapet, and only three horsemen could ride 
abreast, but Collie, who in all the previous skirmishing 
had fought with a wildly impetuous courage, was sure 
they could carry the bridge, though the charge was uphill. 
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Taking two trustworthy young Loyalists to lead with 
him, he first cleared the road with Lord Strange's 
cannon and then prepared to charge. Leaping the first 
chain, the three friends dashed over the bridge, and 
would have leaped the second barrier on the Manchester 
side, but three feet behind it was a perfect wall of pikes, 
on to which they must have fallen had they attempted 
to jump again, but their terrified horses simply refused 
to advance, while from the tower of the Collegiate 
Church, (which was only a few yards from the river), from 
Smithydore, and from the houses on Hunt's Bank, a 
perfect hail of bullets was being poured. About fifty 
more of the Cavalier horsemen had by this time gained 
the bridge, and the first chain had been broken by the 
regimental smith, but it proved quite impossible for the 
young officers to press on any further, and Collie had 
discharged his last bullet without success when his 
horse was struck by a ball from the other side of the 
bridge, and he had hardly time to leap from the saddle 
before it fell dead. Several of the men in the rear were 
crippled, and he was obliged reluctantly to have a 
retreat sounded. He was stooping over one of his 
wounded followers with the intention of carrying him 
out of danger, when through a momentary lull in the 
tumult around, he suddenly heard a voice from the church 
tower shout, *' A hundred crowns to the man who can pick 
off yonder malignant — ^there, in the blue cloak ! The one 
who led the rascals on.*' And looking up with a thrill of 
surprise he saw none other than his Puritan cousin, whose 
smoking musket plainly told him by whose hand his 
horse had fallen. He had no time to move before 
Culpepper (a Roundhead ally of Edward's, pointed at 
him an4 ftr^ ; the bullet flew past hipi, h\\ tlie parapet 
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of the bridge, and recoiling, struck his friend, Captiua 
Thomas Standish, of Duxbury, and killed him on the 
spot. 

Collie carried the crippled soldier back to the safe 
side of the river, and then braved the firing once more 
n the v£un hopes of saving Captain Standish ; but the 
risk was useless, he found him quite dead, and was 
forced for the sake of his men to draw back into Salford. 
Turning for a moment as he left the bridge, he looked 
back over the river and raised his eyes to the old church 
tower, only for a moment, but in that space whole years 
of bitterness and disappointment rushed back to his 
memory. He had never liked Edward. As boys they 
had always been quarrelling, yet he knew he had tried to 
act fairly by his cousin. He had kept his bond ; he had 
never attempted to find out by word, or deed whether 
the Puritan were true or ^se. Had they met in open 
battle, nothing would have induced him to raise his hand 
against Edward ; he would have turned aside at whatever 
risk and sought any other foe ; but here on the very 
first chance the war presented, here was his old school- 
mate and fellow- apprentice setting a price upon his 
life. 

Then, as he walked slowly back through Salford to 
report his ill-success to Lord Strange, the terrible idea 
suggested itself that now nothing hindered him from 
compassing Edward's destruction; it would be simply 
self-defence. Involuntarily a shudder passed over him, 
and his fingers clasped and unclasped the hilt of his 
sword. " No ! Better a thousand times to die, than 
stoop to seek such a revenge." Then be remembered 
only a little while ago, at Ancoats Hall, hearing Anick's 
eldest son reading the lessons from the great black BibU 
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at his mother's knee, and laboriously spelling out the 
words, " Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you and despitefuUy use you/' He had been passing 
through the room at the time, and had smiled at tlie 
care with which his little cousin lisped out the verse, but 
now the child's voice came back to him above the din 
and strife of the street, and he sighed. "It was 
impossible,** he told himself. He had never injured his 
rival, but no one, not even Anick, dared bid him do 
good to such a foe. 

At length, dejected, and ashamed to have to confess 
his ill-success, he reached Alport Lodge, but there, to his 
great relief, he found there was no time to lament the 
loss of Salford bridge, for the whole place was in con- 
fusion. News had just arrived of the death of the old 
Earl of Derby, and Lord Strange, his son (from hence- 
forth the Earl) was making speedy preparations for 
immediate departure. Besides, as the troops were 
urgently wanted elsewhere, the siege of the little town 
had to be promptly raised, much to the Mosleys' 
disgust. 

Collie was looking about for a fresh horse, when he 
met his friend Radcliffe coming down the stairs from 
a room where the new Earl and Sir Edward Mosley sat 
deep in consultation. 

"Ah, Collie, I have been seeking you everywhere," he 
cried. "I'm oflf at once with twelve of our men, to 
Chester with despatches ; get a horse and ride a mile or 
two of the way with me.** 

" Right gladly will I," said Collie, " for I want to hear 
whether Lord Strangle — tbe Earl, I mean — returns to 
I Manchester or no, and I have somewhat also to tell you 

i anent the fight on the bridge." 
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So the two friends mounted and rode away frotn 
Alport together, Molyneux in very high spirits, his zeal 
for war rather sharpened than abated by the recent 
skirmishing. The Earl, he told Collie, must at once 
start for Knowsley to arrange for his father's funeral ; 
but (and here a grin of satisfaction broadened on Rad- 
^, cliiFe*s sunburnt face) he was also obliged to send in- 

formation to the Loyalists in Chester about defences, and 
certain news he had of the enemy's intentions ; moreover, 
through a clever spy, a pretended friend of Edward's ally, 
Culpepper, it had been disclosed that Edward himself was 
charged to proceed to Chester that very night, and warn 
the Puritans of that town on some secret matter, not yet 
revealed. 

** Now," laughed Radcliffe, "the Earl has set me the 
pleasing task of intercepting your fair cousin. I am to 
get his papers, and then go on to Chester with my Lord's 
packet, after which I'm to go back to Knowsley as soon 
as I can. Ha ! Collie, we both owe our crop-eared 
friend many a good turn, don't we ? But beshrew me, he 
shall be well repaid to-night." 

" Take care how you pay him, and see that you get 
not more than you give, MoUie," said his friend bitterly. 
'< Edward will not spare his blows for old acquaintance 
sake." And then he told Radcliife all that had taken 
place on Salford Bridge. 

Molyneux listened in astonished indignation. ** Nay," 
he cried, riding closer to Collie, ** surely the knave was 
never base enough to offer money for your life ? " I 

** Aye," anwered Collie, an hundred crowns — more 
than he ever had honestly in his pocket at any one time, 
ril warrant." 

" Well, I'm sorry I meet him to-night, for now I am 
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sure he will hold those despatches till I cut his throat, 
and, much as I hate him, I did not want to do that,*' said 
Radcliffe ; " but now you must return, I think. When 
shall I see you again ? " 

^'Oh, as soon as you come back from Knowsley, I 
suppose," said Collie moodily. 

** Nay, I shall not," answered Radcliffe, " for Lord 
Derby wanted to send you on this errand instead of me, 
but Sir Edward Mosley said he wished you to start at 
once for his Staffordshire house at RoUeston ; besides, 
setting you to catch your own cousin was not quite 
fitting." 

•* To RoUeston ! " exclaimed Collie, " why did you not 
tell me that before ? They may be waiting for me now ; 
I must be gon«. Good-bye, Mollie ; I wish success to 
your journey, and if it chance in this war that we meet 
not again, think of your old friend now and then, won't 
you ? " Leaning forward in the saddle as he spoke, he 
shook his companion's hand, then turned and rode off to- 
wards Manchester. He had only gone a few yards down 
the road, however, before he suddenly wheeled round and 
galloped back after the little cavalcade ; Radcliffe, who had 
reined in his horse in surprise, remembered afterwards 
how white his friend's face was as he came up, and how 
worn he looked after the day's fighting. " Mollie," he 
said in a low, hurried voice, as he rode beside him, *' I 
have come back to beg a favour of you : forget what I 
have just been telling you, never think of it again. And 
— and, if it be possible without risking your own safety — 
spare my cousin's life." 

He galloped off without waiting for an answer, when he 
had spoken, as if half afraid of some fearful temptation to 
retract his words. Radcliffe sat silently gazing after him 
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for a few moments ; then turning, shouted to his men and 

rode on to a certain ambush he had fixed upon in Dela- 

[ mere Forest, where he promised himself a hearty meeting 

with Master Edward. 



1 



CHAPTER X. 



In Delambrb Forest. 

IT was a glorious autumn evening; the sky was yet 
glowing with the purple and gold of sunset, the 
air was soft and balmy, the gardens and hedge-rows 
still bright with a wealth of summer flowers, though the 
ruddy apples and ripening pears had already begun to 
peep from between the thick leaves of the fruit trees. 

All Nature seemed at rest. Some cattle down by the 
little river Dane stood knee-deep in the gently 
rippling stream, lowing lazily as if to bid good-night to 
the fast departing day ; here and there a light began to 
twinkle in some distant farmhouse window, and villagers 
tramping home to their cottages were exchanging the 
quaint old English salutation, " God gie you good 'den.** 
Sweet Cheshire, in her many-shaded livery of russets and 
gold, now tinged to a brighter hue, lay glowing with the 
blended tints of summer and autumn. 

On what an evening to contemplate bloodshed and 
death ! 

Molyneux Radcliffe thought nothing of that, however. 

He chatted merrily enough to the ancient or sergeant of the 

troop as they rode along side by side. It was not his 
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wont to trouble himself with "fidgety sentimentals" 
about the dim future: he might never see that sun rise 
which set before him now in a haze of crimson clouds ; 
he might ride into Chester to-morrow with the stain of 
an old play-fellow's blood on his hands. He shuddered 
at the thought when the time drew nearer, but as yet it 
wanted more than three hours before he could possibly 
meet Edward Mosley, and he gazed at the tranquil 
plain before him, from the woods fading away into a blue 
distance to the stream which rippled at his feet, and 
wondered prosaically where in all this rural seclusion he 
should find an inn capable of providing supper for himself 
and thirteen hungry followers. 

It was reached at last ; a remote little house down by 
the Dane, not far from the then hamlet of Northwich, 
some eighteen miles from Manchester. RadclifTe turned 
his panting horse into the inn-yard and leaped lightly to 
the ground, his followers also dismounting. ''Off 
saddles 1 rub down the horses well, my men, and give 
each a scanty drink, but a good feed; then follow me 
within doors," he shouted, as he took his way into the 
inn — ^a very small abode, where he found the landlord 
and his buxom wife in a considerable fluster at this 
hurried arrival; but they cooled down, and were only 
too ready to serve him when they discovered he was a 
King's officer, and had no sinister designs upon their 
house or persons. The good man insisted on removing 
his heavy boots and giving him a pair of lighter shoes. 
He divested him of his steel cuirass and buff coat, 
removed his helmet, and brought him a large bowl of 
water and a clean towel. 

.Molyneux was fearfully hot and dusty. Oh! that 
washy it was better than all the sunsets in creation—^ 
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only inferior, in fact, to the hearty meal which followed 
it. The landlady had placed a chine of beef on the table 
to play with, as she said, while she was cooking a savoury 
mess of rabbit, "hewn in gobbets" after the ancient 
recipe. 

Then the troopers came in, and must needs share their 
leader's fare, so the good dame's services were kept in 
constant requisition for a considerable time providing 
food and ale for fourteen tired soldiers, who pretty well 
ate all before them, and finished their repast with the 
usual queer mixture of Cheshire cheese and russet 
apples. Then there was an hour or two of brief rest. 
Molyneux calculated that his prey would certainly tarry 
a similar time at Knutsford or Northwich,and knew that 
the Puritans must be at least nine or ten miles behind 
him. 

At about eleven o'clock the men got together, and 
Radcliffe, having paid the reckoning handsomely, 
mounted his troopers and led them over the small 
shallow stream and then by cross-roads, which the inn- 
keeper pointed out, to a little bridge over the River 
Weaver, which at that spot bounded the royal demesne 
of Delamere Forest. Then came a long canter over the 
springy turf of Vale Royal, till at last the troop reached 
the opening where the Manchester and Chester Road 
crosses the forest. Here, for about a mile, a dense wood 
of pine and fir shuts in the winding track, only broken 
now and then by a ride cut through the undergrowth, 
Radcliife drew up his men on the level road, and shouted 
to them to stand in order rqund him. 

"My lads," he said, raising the sergeant's lantern 
above his head and glancing round the ring of expectant 
feges, "n^e have hj^d son^e sharp fighting to-day in 
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Salford, but unless I mistake me there is not one here 
who will not venture another shrewd brush with the Round- 
heads for King and country. We lie in wait now to stop 
the news of this Manchester skirmish on its way to 
Chester; there are treasonable papers injurious to the 
King, which Sir Edward bids us snatch from the 
Puritans and bear to the new Lord Derby. We will do 
it, God helping us ; but we know not how well they may 
be guarded ; we must be wary. 

" Do you, Martin Marler, and you, Sam Baguley, ride 
a quarter of a mile back towards Manchester ; Martin, 
take the horses a few yards into the forest ; Sami hide 
by the road, and when the Puritans pass, hoot like a 
night-owl as many times as they have men ; then both of 
you follow them softly and await our attack. If any tium 
to fly, fire your pistols, but fire low, so as to stop their 
horses, and not perchance hit us. Now do you others, 
four on each side, wait in the shelter of these trees, 
while you, Tom Broughton, and you, Silas Stopford, ride 
on a hundred yards, lest any escape us, when you will 
turn them back. And look you, mine ancient, should I 
fall, Sir Edward's letter to Chester is in my left boot ; 
haste with it to Knowsley, as soon as you can get the 
other papers.*' 

In a few minutes the little band had dispersed to their 
various posts, and RadcliiFe, dismounting for a while, let 
his tired horse rest by the road. 

The night had grown colder. Stormy clouds hid for 
a while the faintly-glimmering stars; no sound, save the 
creaking of the pines and firs in the gathering wind, and 
the mufHed voices of the men, broke the ghostly stillness 
of the woods, till a church clock in the far distance struck 
two. Molyneux paced up and down to keep warm. 
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cursing himself the while for a soft-hearted fool, and 
striving to think of Edward Mosley as anything but his 
quondam school-fellow. It was true both he and Collie 
had nearly teased the unfortunate child out of his senses 
in the **good old days," but they had reserved the right 
to themselves, and had often thrashed fellows twice their 
own size for daring to touch Mosley minor. It may be 
a foolish superstition, but it is not pleasant to contem- 
plate killing a man one has many a time protected/ 

Molyneux called up the sergeant and chatted with 
him for a time, to ddve away the haunting memory of 
an old playmate. At length the same clock struck three; 
it was a weary wait. The sergeant had begun to fear 
the chance of their adversaries having given them the 
slip, by sleeping at Northwich or taking some other road, 
when the distant clatter of horses' feet and the rattle of 
weapons sounded on the wind ; then in a few moments 
came the cry (splendidly imitated) of a night-owl, again 
and again, till Molyneux in his excitement lost count, 
but his deputy, rapping out an oath, exclaimed, << Sixteen 
of them, my Captain. We are just about matched." 

In another moment the two soldiers had leapt to their 
saddles and drawn their pistols. 

'* Halt, rebels, in the King's name! " cried Radcliffe, 
springing to the middle of the road. 

It was so dark that Edward Mosley and Culpepper, 
with their fourteen men, were within a few yards of the 
Cavaliers before they even perceived them, and were 
almost abreast their foes ere they could rein up. The 
voice, strangely familiar, yet utterly unexpected, suddenly 
breaking the silence of the dim roadway, was horribly 
startling. Edward was no coward, but his own voice 
shook as he answered, " Who you may be, Sir Braggart, 
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that dares hinder a Parliamentary officer, I know not, but 
stand aside, or your blood be on your own head." 

With that he spurred his horse forward so savagely 
that the poor brute reared, and received a pistol-shot full 
in the chest. 

A scream, such as only a wounded horse can utter, a 
fearful crash, and something of a smothered groan, then 
both steed and rider lay helpless by the dusty road. 
But the flash of Molyneux's pistol had revealed where 
his own horse stood, and Culpepper, drawing his weapon, 
discharged a shot so close that it tore through the thick 
buff coat and cut a long flesh-wound in Radcliffe's 
shoulder, a wound which smarted and ached for days 
afterwards, though in the fearful excitement of the 
minute he hardly felt it. The sergeant had brought his 
sword down with tremendous force upon Culpepper's 
arm ; the Royalist troopers had sprung into the road- 
way, and the miUe became general. 

Radcliffe's men had by far the best of it. They were 
prepared and instructed, the Roundheads were utterly 
bewildered and confused. Horse after horse was shot, 
and wounded men and animals, struggling in a wild 
desperation, blocked the roadway ; some, turning to fly 
towards Manchester, were driven back by Martin Marler 
and Sam Bagulay, while others, bursting through the 
ranks, rushed forward, only to meet the same fate at the 
hands of Tom Broughton and Silas Stopford. 

For a few minutes, the woods echoed and re-echoed 
with the clash of arms and the fearful shrieks of both 
men and horses; then the cry, "We surrender, we 
surrender,'* rang on all sides, and the wounded in the 
roadway entreated mercy with gasping breath. 

<* Throw dowp your arn^s^ or yfe butcher every m?ui of 
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you," shouted Molyneux Radcliffe. The command was 
instantly obeyed, and he called for a light. The ser- 
geant's lantern had gone out, but he had got the flint and 
steel ready, and Tom Broughton heaped a pile of dry 
pine-branches by the road, and set them on fire. Seven 
of the enemy were bound with reins and belts, four had 
escaped through the woods, Culpepper had fainted, and 
three more were badly wounded, while some six or 
seven horses lay dead, or so much injured that they 
had to be killed on the spot. 

It was not till the flames had flickered up and grown 
brighter, that Mol3meux discovered his fallen school- 
fellow. He lay by the side of the road, within a yard 
or two of his own dead horse, and had been terribly 
crushed by the fall. With difficulty, two of the troopers 
raised him and carried him to the middle of the track. 

The faint gray of autumn dawn had just begun to 
steal over the sky beyond the distant trees, but there 
was no light in the roadway save the flickering glow of 
the fire, which shed a weird ray over the tall trunks of 
pine and fir, and lit up the ghastly faces of the prisoners 
as they stood round their fallen leader. 

Was this Edward Mosley ? Molyneux shuddered 
as he bent over him. The Puritan's fece, hair, and 
the deep linen collar he had worn were so covered 
with blood that he was scarcely recognisable. A cruel 
kick from his dying horse had torn his forehead open 
from the nose almost to the crown of the head; his 
whole form looked crushed and lifeless. 

"Dead! *' said Silas Stopford in an awestruck whisper, 
as he peered over his leader's shoulder. 

Radcliffe turned round sharply: "He's no more 
dead than I ana,** he cried, with a vehen^enqe that 
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belied his own words. "Fetch water, one of you 
fellows, from the woods, and don*t stand there gaping 
like dolts.'* 

Silas hastened off on his errand, and Molyneux 
meanwhile, though the wound in his shoulder was now 
terribly painful, managed to partially undress his school- 
fellow, in search of the Puritan despatches, which he 
found at last in a leathern belt worn under the coat. 
Martin Marler, who was supposed to be a kind of 
honorary surgeon to the troop, for no particular reason 
that anyone knew, except that he had once experienced a 
broken arm himself, pronounced on further examination 
that one leg and at least two ribs were fractured ; there 
was no pistol-wound, but he did not think Master Mosley 
would live for more than an hour or so. 

Silas had returned with some water by this time, 
however, which made a wonderful change. It was only 
half a helmet full of dirty liquid, found in a partly -dried 
pool some distance off, but the Puritan began to revive 
when Molyneux had thrown some of it over his face, and 
washed away the blood which soaked his hair and collar. 

" Where is Culpepper ? *' he asked in a gasping 
whisper, opening his eyes and gazing at the faces 
round him. " Culpepper, we are lost — betrayed to 
the Royalists." He could scarcely speak, and the 
attempt caused a spasm of pain to cross his face, but 
Radcliffe caught the words. 

"Culpepper is badly wounded," he said gravely; "and 
you, Mosley, you are hurt too, though not by my hand, 
thank God. Listen; this mayhap is your last hour. I 
am no saint that I should preach penitence, but — but, you 
know you have cruelly wronged your cousin. Set the 
wrong right now, 'tis your only chance. Tell me truly, 
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did Mademoiselle De La Ferriere ever promise to be your 
wife?" 

An expression of agony gleamed in the Puritan's eyes 
for a moment. Twice he tried to speak, and half 
choked in the attempt; then he raised himself a little, 
and the words broke from his lips with a cry of pain. 
"She did,** he gasped, "Before heaven she did, 
Molyneux ; but *' 

A rush of blood had suddenly filled his mouth, and he 
fell back unconscious, on Radcliife's arm. No effort 
could rouse him again, and Molyneux could only wait to 
see him lifted on to one of the stretchers of branches 
which the men had made. He was obliged to push on 
to Chester himself; the daylight had already grown 
brighter, and Martin Marler roughly bound up his 
shoulder. Then he called aside the sergeant and told 
him to take half of the troop, with the prisoners and 
the wounded, back to Vale Royal, the house of a 
Loyalist gentleman, from whom he was to take further 
orders before joining his master at Knowsley. After 
that he painfully mounted his horse, and, followed by 
the rest of his men, rode on towards Chester, his wound 
smarting all the way, and Edward's last word ringing 
in his ears: "But"— "But what?" What might 
not have followed, had not that fatal swoon* stopped the 
Roundhead's utterance? 



CHAPTER XI. 



" The White Doe of Rolleston.*^ 

COLLIE rode back towards Manchester in fto very 
happy frame of mind. 

So Radcliffe was gone, and perhaps would never 
return again : the new Lord Derby had practically lost 
the day ; Salford Bridge remained untaken ; and worse 
than all, Francis Mosley had not been seen since ten 
o'clock this morning. 

Any anxiety on that head was set at rest, however, 
as soon as he reached Alport House, for his father was 
descending the steps from Sir Edward's door just as 
he entered the stable yard. 

" Ah, Nicholas, my son ! here you are at last," he 
began. " Your cousin and I have this moment finished 
a long talk about you." 

Collie felt the hot colour suddenly rise to his face. 
" How so, sir ? " he asked half impatiently. " He 
blames me for not carrying the bridge, I trow. Perhaps 
I should have leapt my horse into the pikes ? I tried 
to, father, but the poor brute utterly refused to face 
them." 

" Nay, nay, boy," laughed Francis Mosley. " He 
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blames you not; I doubt if he even heard of the 
attack, his mind is so taken up with the old EaiVs death 
and another yet weightier matter. Come with me, and 
you shall find he trusts you more than you think/' 

He turned back to the house as he spoke, with 
an expression of mingled cunning and amusement on 
his face that completely mystified his unsuspecting son. 

Sir Edward Mosley was a typical cavalier of "the 
baser sort,** as his enemies had it. He drank, he 
diced, he swore; save that he was the head of their 
family, he had little in common either with the Mosleys 
of Ancoats or CoUyhurst. He had a happy disregard for 
any tie of love or duty, and he utterly neglected the 
sweet young wife he had been forced to marry at a 
very early age. Mary Mosley, he was sure, must be 
perfectly content at RoUeston, a large estate in Stafford- 
shire which he had inherited from his uncle, another 
Sir Edward. 

She had the old Rector as a guide, and her two 
children as playthings; what more could a woman possibly 
want? A little more, it appeared. During the past 
few weeks rumours had reached the Baronet's ears of 
more than one Puritan skirmish in the near neighbour- 
hood of his home, and for the first time his neglect of 
Lady Mosley pressed upon his conscience. She had 
absolutely no protector, and now it was impossible for 
him to return without deserting the troops and bring- 
ing down the young Lord Derby's wrath on his 
head. 

"A sore strait to be in, Cousin Francis!" he had 
explained, shrugging his shoulders as he drew Francis 
Mosley aside from the little group of officers who 
watched the Earl's departure; "and you alone caa 
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help me out of it. Your son is the only man I dare 
trust to guard my wife and children ; can you spare 
him to me?" 

Mr. Mosley hummed and hawed for nearly an hour 
before he could quite make up his mind. He was 
half flattered by the confidence Collie had gained, but 
more than half reluctant to part with his son. 

"He's our only child," he began deprecatingly, as 
if Collie were a five-year-old. "You will pardon a 
father's pride, but there's not such another son in 
England. Were we to lose him we have nothing in 
life to look to." 

"You are much less likely to lose him down in 
Staffordshire than up here, where there is fighting 
every day," said the baronet slyly, and this suggestion 
turned the tide. 

"True, true," assented Francis Mosley; "yes, that 
is certainly one reason why I would have the boy leave 
Manchester." 

Then he hesitated, grew rather red, and went on 
nervously: "Aye, and there is another too. You will 
laugh at me, Cousin, but — ^well, it has not always been 
so — but we are old lolk now, and would fain see him 
happily wed ere we die. He will never marry while 
he stays here. 'Can't find the woman that will take 
him,' he saith, but I know a different tale. There 
was a little chit of a French girl at Knowsley long 
ago,^and — well, you know we are an obstinate family! 
Nicholas is not the man to mope all these years, he is 
too brave for that ; but he hath never looked on 
another woman since, nor ever will; while he stays 
in Lancashire. We have no heirs but he, and some- 
times I have half hoped a complete change from 
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these parts, a meeting with entirely new friends- 
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" Yea, yea, I understand," cried Sir Edward, eagerly 
interrupting. "Only send your son to Koileston, and 
you'll complain no more, Til warrant. Our parson 
there hath the loveliest daughter a man ever longed 
for. Nay, I will not describe her — you shall hear 
raptures enough from another quarter ere the month 
be out ; but look ye, Cousin, should the match be made, 
I will see she has a fitting dowry, when these pesti- 
lent times are over and the King enjoys his own 
again." 

So Collie came into his young cousin's presence with 
a new career all ready planned out for him, and stepped 
without a moment's suspicion into the trap his father 
had laid. 

He was very willing to do all Sir Edward wished 
as far as the estate was concerned (the other matter 
was prudently kept in the background). He was to be 
head steward of RoUeston, with the generous allowance 
of ;^3oo a year ; he was to live at the Hall, and act 
as guardian to Lady Mosley and her son ; he was to 
discharge tlie office of Deputy Sheriff, as Sir Edward 
had been made High Sheriff of the county but recently ; 
and above all, he was to raise as many men as he 
could for the King, drill them, and draft them off as 
soon as possible into the Royal regiments. 

Collie lost no time when he had once got his marching 
orders. "My only fear is lest aught should happen 
to you, sir," he ssud, smiling across the table at 
Francis Mosley. " My father, Cousin, has more courage 
than strength nowadays ; he'll be in the thick of the 
war as soon as I'm gone." 

Mr. Mosley's fece brightened, and Sir Edward 
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laughed. "Oh, have no fear about that," he said, "Til 
take care of your father, if only you will look to my 
children." 

So anxious was he to conclude the bargain, that he 
sent off one of his men that very night to warn Lady 
Mosley of her cousin's approach. After that Collie 
had nothing more to do but choose twelve of his 
favourite men and ride back with them through the 
gathering twilight to Collyhurst Hall, where he might 
spend one more night before his departure. 

Both father and son rode together almost in silence. 
Now that it was all settled and done, Mr. Mosley was 
by no means comfortable as to what his wife might 
not say ; how he had longed for just one moment's con- 
sultation with her ! To be sure they had all been 
paid a compliment, but then there was the parting, and 
in these troubled times ; besides (and here his con- 
science smote him sharply), what of the second matter ? 
Was a bride on Sir Edward's recommendation a very 
safe investment ? 

Collie dared not trust himself to speak of the fighting 
on the bridge. All day long his heart had been aching for 
his dead companion. Captain Standish. He had made 
a great effort and smothered his grief before Sir 
Edward ; he would make another in half an hour and 
deceive Mistress Isabel; but now for the moment, 
riding slowly homeward, a sense of utter loss and defeat 
closed in upon him like the deepening darkness. 

How long the journey to Collyhurst seemed! It 
was not two miles across the town, but now that 
Manchester was blockaded they must cross the ford at 
Ordsall, ascend the heights of Pendlebury, ride down 
Agecroft Lane, cross the Irwell at Kersall, and skirt 
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Broughton and Cheetham, before they came at last by 
a great circuit to the woods on the Irk and the pretty 
homestead at CoUyhurst, from whose glowing windows 
the light of many candles already shone. 

The mood of Mistress Isabel was very varied as she 
heard of her son's exploits, dangers, and future destination. 

Collie said nothing of his chance glimpse of his 
Puritan cousin, but Master Francis, unfortunately for 
the peace of the household, disclosed the fact that he 
had seen his nephew on the wrong side of the river 
during the day's fight, and the long-pent-up vials of 
Mrs. Mosley's wrath broke forth. 

" Evil-eyed, unmannerly young varlet," she cried. 
" Now, Francis, didn't I always tell you how it would 
end ? You would have him as your 'prentice, you 
would treat him as a son ; why, you half adopted the 
child, and now look at his gratitude. Herding with 
these cut -throat Roundheads! The wrong side of the 
river, in truth ! I make no doubt he would besiege this 
very house if he dared. What, Collie ? He is going 
to Chester to night, is he ? And you to Staflfordshire ? 
To-morrow ? Nay, now, child, you are laughing at me I 
what does he mean, Frank? Lady Mosley and her 
children ? What is Lady Mosley to me ? Oh, we can 
never, never spare the boy. How could you have made 
such a promise ? Besides, it is impossible, quite im- 
possible ! Your shirts have not come home yet from the 
fulling mill, and your hosen,dear lad, are not fit to be seen. 
I believe there's a new mode in shirts now, with lace 
cuffs that turn back well-nigh to the elbow. No ! you 
can't possibly go this week. Lady Mosley shall never 
say that my son came to her rescue in this poor old- 
fashioned gear ! " 
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** Nay, mother mine," laughed Collie. " Sans cuffs, 
sans fashion, sans everything, I must on my way to- 
morrow ; *tis a point of honour. But TU send Will or 
Giles back to Manchester some time with news for my 
cousin of his wife and babes. He shall not fail to visit 
you, dearest, and then you can send me as many shirts 
as you please. 

Mistress Isabel hardly heard this benevolent con- 
cession, however ; her mind had flown off at another 
tangent, and she was busily furnishing forth supper for 
her husband and son, asking questions all the time, and 
utterly confusing the answers in her subsequent re- 
marks. 

" So the Earl sends you to intercept Master Edward 
between this and Chester ? " she exclaimed, sublimely 
regardless of the little stream of beer she was pouring 
all round Mr. Mosley's cup. " And then you are to 
take care of his young wife and children ! A plague 
on the man ; I never even knew he was married ! 
Now, isn't that just like Edward ? Truly I shouldn't 
marvel to hear he was a grandfather." 

Collie, who was just draining a flagon of nut-brown 
September, completely choked at this point, nor was 
his sudden fit of coughing and laughter improved by 
his mother's bland enquiry, " What ails the lad ? " 

He had time to recover, however, while his father 
launched into a laborious explanation to the effect that 
Molyneux Radcliffe had been sent after Edward, and 
Collie was to take charge of the baronet's children at 
Rolleston. 

Mrs. Mosley was very much relieved ; she had been 
startled by a vague notion that Edward might find some 
chance of contriving her son's destruction ; but she had 
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no sooner recovered from that anxiety than she fell 
into another, as to the amount of supper Collie had 
managed to stow away. 

" Oh, Nicholas ! " she cried, looking across the table 
with raised eyebrows. " When you were a child three 
helps of warden pie were always enough, and now 
youVe had four. Pray Heaven it may not come 
against you.'* 

Collie laughed again ; he had not broken his fast 
since dawn, and had come home prodigiously hungry. 

" Nay, mother," he said, smiling back at her, " I 
shall sleep well enough to-night, never fear. I was 
really statrving when I came in, and now Tm so tired 
with this day's fighting that I shall never wake early 
to-morrow if I seek not rest at once." 

He rose as he spoke and turned towards the door ; 
then, lingering, stopped and leant his arm against the 
mantelpiece, unwilling to leave the parents he must 
soon part with for so long. Mrs. Mosley held out 
her hand, and he came to her high carved chair and 
dropped on on one knee beside her. 

" Let me go with your blessing, mother," he whis- 
pered, stealing his arm round her neck. 

Francis Mosley raised his eyes and smiled. They 
looked more like lovers, he thought, than mother and 
son. Collie had grown so grave and manly in the 
past few years. He had Mrs. Mosley's merry laugh, 
and all her regularity of feature, but his father's earnest- 
ness of expression lit up his face as he knelt beside 
her now. 

Mistress Isabel was one of those fortunate women 
who never seem to age ; save for the soft white curls that 
had all the dazzling effect of powdered hair before the 
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fashion had been invented, she looked little older than 
her son as she threw both her arms round his neck 
and hid her face on his shoulder, with a burst of 
mingled benediction and reproof. 

"Oh, Collie, my child, my child, how can you ever 
leave us ? " she sobbed. " Francis, 'twas all your fault ; 
why in the world did you promise he should go ? God 
keep your precious life for your father and me, my only 
boy ; we have nought else on earth to love. Think of us 
when you are gone ; think of us morn and night ; and 
forget not, dear heart, to bid Lady Mosley see your linen 
be well aired before you put it on. Remember ague is the 
bane of your father's life. But I will give you a bottle of 
elixir vita, which is a cure for all ailments, when I pack 
up your saddle-bags." 

Collie raised her head and kissed her again and again. 
Yes, she should be in his mind, morning, noon, and night, 
he said ; and as to the elixir vita, he could safely promise 
to take that every time he remembered, for he was sure 
to forget it seven days in the week. 

Then she laughed through her tears and sent him 
away, too tired to stay up any longer. It was hours, 
however, before his parents slept, for Mr. Mosley had 
now the pleasure of telling his wife all the good fortune 
in store for their son, and his delight at his own mastfer- 
piece of policy was absolutely touching. 

** You'll remember, Isabel, if this match succeeds, 'twas 
I that brought it about?" he insisted. **Take heart, 
sweet wife ; we shall yet see the boy happily wed." 

Mrs. Mosley promptly erected the fairest of castles in 
the air for Collie's inhabiting ; but she wanted at once to 
know all particulars about the bride-elect, which proved 
embarrassing. Was it possible Frank had not even 
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asked for her name ? — men were only bom to try a 
woman's patience. Well, at least he might tell her 
whether the unknown damsel were fair or dark ? She 
ought to be dark, on the whole, for Collie had always 
been fair. Dame Isabel had the matter so much on her 
mind that she nearly spoiled the whole affair by murmur- 
ing as she parted with her son next day, " And hold your 
head high, my bonnie lad, there be as many fair maids 
yet as ever were won." 

Collie gazed at her wonderingly. What could she 

mean ? Was it possible that Eulalie ? But no ! the 

hope was too vague, and he tried hard to dismiss it as he 
rode away with his twelve sturdy troopers, already well 
trained in the rough usages of war. They went by pack- 
horse-track across the broad heath of Newton, forded the 
Medlock at Clayton, and rode on to Stopford (now Stock- 
port). Here they crossed the Mersey and pushed on to 
Buxton, a rough ride over a hilly track; then, having 
dined and rested, they rode on again down the beautiful 
valley of the Dove till they reached Ashbourne, a 
secluded little town on the Staffordshire border. Here 
Collie determined to sleep, so as to arrive at Rolleston 
next day in good form and order before noon. But the 
distance proved rather more than he thought, and it was 
past one on the morrow when he got to Tutbury bridge 
and crossed the Dove, near the fine old castle, then 
strongly garrisoned for King Charles. In less than half- 
an-hour after, however, he reached the Park at Rolleston 
and his cousin's country-house. 

Lady Mosley had evidently received good warning of 
his advent, for she stood on the steps with her family, 
and greeted him as he dismounted. She was not exactly 
pretty, but there was a pathetic sweetness about her face 
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that won Collie's loyalty in a moment ; he thought she 
looked absurdly young to be mother of the two children , one 
of whom, a boy of some six years old, stood by her side, 
and the other, a baby in arms, actively resented the 
new relation's beard and moustache, and roared loudly 
when he ventured near her, till something in his smile or 
outstretched hands gained her confidence, and she let him 
take her in his arms for a moment and pronounce it to be 
the heaviest baby he had ever held. He dared not be 
more explicit, as he had been racking his brains for the 
last ten minutes to remember whether Sir Edward had 
two sons or a little boy and girl. 

At Lady Mosley's right hand stood an old clergyman, 
whose office puzzled Collie at first, even more than bis 
little cousin's sex. He was tall and thin, with snow- 
white hair cropped close as a Puritan's, and he wore the 
cloak and dress of a layman, instead of the cassock and 
bands usually adopted by the clergy of the day. Yet he 
had the manners and grace of a courtier ; his speech was 
refined, and untainted by the Roundhead drawl, and his 
face had once been extremely handsome, though marred 
now by deep lines of suffering and care. It was not 
until Lady Mosley had begun an introduction that the 
Cavalier realized that this must be the ** Parson Bid- 
dulph" he bad heard Sir Edward casually allude to 
before his departure. 

" Sir Walter," said the lady, for it was still the fashion 
to give the clergy their title, " this is my cousin, Captain 
Nicholas Mosley. Will you take him to his room and 
see to his tendance ? Then, kindly order good entertain- 
ment for his men. Our dinner will be ready ere you 
have changed your apparel. Cousin, for we are early 
people in this part of the country." 
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With that the old clergyman led Collie upstairs, and 
insisted, not without many protests on the young man's 
part, in divesting him of his armour and helping him to 
unpack his heavy saddle-bags. In five minutes they 
were talking together as though they had been friends of 
years' standing. Collie had fallen in love with the Rector 
because of a fancied likeness to Francis Mosley. And as 
for Mr. Biddulph, he was lost in relief at finding his 
protector's cousin so unlike what he had expected. 

" Ah ! " he said at last, drawing a long sigh, " it 
does my heart good to see so brave and strong a 
young warrior as Sir Edward hath sent us; but I 
grieve for the cause, oh ! I grieve for the cause." Then 
suddenly changing his tone, he added, " You have 
not shed much blood yet, Captain Mosley, I trust ? " 

Collie laughed : " None at all yet, good sir, Tm 
glad to say, but not for want of trying," he said quaintly. 

" Now God be praised," cried the old man fervently, 
** and long, long may He keep your sword virgin. Oh ! 
'tis a grievous sight to see brother take up arms against 
brother. The man Charles Stuart— the — the King, I 
would say — hath much to answer for, think you not ? " 

Collie, who was drawing off his long riding boots, 
looked up in astonishment. 

" Nay, sir,** he said slowly, " I have never seen his 
highness, and know nought of the matter save that he 
is my King, and I trust I could die for him, if need were. 
These Roundhead rascals would upset every good old 
institution of the country ; yea, they would change our 
holy religion itself and cry • Right of private judgment 
for every ignorant rogue in the realm."* 

" I like your faith and loyalty," cried the old Rector 
warmly; "yet surely, Captain Mosley, tyranny is an 
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abuse of power, and religion, which is only of the eye and 
lip, which is all outward form, with none of the Divine 
spark, yes, which is in too many cases little better than 
Erastianism, needs reform. Is not your conscience, 
young man, the final bar before which you must plead 
to your Maker ? — is that right of private judgment ? " 

The Cavalier, who was no philosopher, and who 
moreover had often heard his father descant in much 
the same strain, was rather at a loss for an immediate 
reply, but a bell in the hall clanging forth a summons 
to dinner came to his relief, and hurried the old 
clergyman away to look after the men's comfort. 

Collie took the elixir out of his bag and set it care- 
fully on the mantelpiece ; not that he ever intended to 
take it, but because any suggestion of Mrs. Mosley 
was pleasant now. Then quickly brushing back his 
hair, he set off in search of the dining-room, which 
was discovered without much trouble. 

Lady Mosley was sitting at the head of the table 
as he entered, with a letter in her hand, and he 
paused near the door-way unwilling to disturb her. 
Yes, certainly she had a very sweet face, he thought, 
watching the flitting smiles light it up as she read and 
re-read Sir Edward's scanty note with an almost 
childlike eagerness. 

Then suddenly she looked up and saw him. <<Ah, 
here you are, Cousin," she said brightly. " You will 
take the foot of the table, please, for you are major- 
domo here till my husband returns. The Rector will 
come in presently." 

Collie noticed that there were covers laid for four, 
and was just about to enquire who the other guest 
might he, when in hurried Mr. Biddulph followed by 
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a girl of some twenty years old, who hastened to the 
chair at Lady Mosley*s left hand and stood silently 
before it. 

The Rector began saying grace — an extempore one, 
giving thanks for the traveller's safe arrival, the security 
till now vouchsafed to the household, and the health 
of its members ; ending with a kind of antiphon, '' Give 
peace in our time, O Lord,*' and a blessing. 

It was the longest grace Collie had ever heard, or 
rather at which he had ever been present, for, truth to 
tell, he heard very little of it. Something about the 
girl at his side had suddenly attracted his attention, 
and he stood gazing at her with an almost painful 
wonder in his face. Never before had he met an 
English woman so exactly like Eulalie De La Ferriere, 
and for a wild moment the memory of his mother's 
parting words flashed across his mind; only for a 
moment — a nearer look showed many little points of 
difference. The girl before him must be now some 
years younger than Eulalie, but of that the lover never 
thought. He only saw that these eyes were grave, 
almost sad, while Mademoiselle's danced with fun and 
mischief; and the soft, brown hair, which fell about 
Eulalie's neck and forehead, in this case was drawn 
back under a stiff though pretty white cap. There 
had been a sparkle and brilliancy about the French 
lady which perhaps was lacking in this sweet country 
girl, with her shy, grave manner and thoughtful 
face. 

Lady Mosley broke the awkwardness of the situation 
with a smile. " Cousin Nicholas, I must crave your 
protection for Mistress Judith Biddulph, our Rector's 
daughter," she said. '' Since Master Anthony Bakewell 
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has usurped his glebe, they are bearing me company 
in this great house, which were sadly lonely without 
them.'* 

** Nay, say not so, sweet lady," protested Mr. Bid- 
dulph ; " the kindness is all indeed on your part. But 
for you we have no home to shelter us. God afflicted 
me sore when He took from me my Euphemia, my wife, 
the mother of my one remaining pledge — this damsel 
sir," he added, turning to Collie. " Yea, and again did 
He smite me, when my son was slain, fighting for an un- 
grateful king. But He has raised up an angel of good- 
ness in our sweet lady here, who hath made my wilder- 
ness a garden, and is tenderness itself to my motherless 
child." 

" That can I well bdieve, sir," said Collie, who had 
been exchanging civilities meanwhile with Judith Bid- 
dulph, in the shape of a bow on his part and a very 
graceful return on hers. " But who knows ? There 
may yet be peace in store for us, when once the 
King regains his throne. 

" No, Captain Mosley I No ! " said the Rector with 
a sigh. " I say it not to dampen your ardour nor 
lessen your loyalty, but there can never be peace nor 
tranquillity for this unhappy country so long as the 
Stuarts have rule. Were the King to triumph over 
his foes to-morrow, promises would be forgotten, friends 
would go unrewarded, wrongs would remain unrighted. 
He has no stabiUty, no moral courage, no — nay I will 
not say it," he broke off suddenly. " He is the * Lord's 
Anointed,' and like you, sir, I would stand by him to 
the last." 

" I knew you would say that, father," exclaimed his 
daughter, speaking for the first time. (Her very voice 
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was just like Eulalie's, only without the pretty French 
accent). " You are at heart as loyal as Captain 
Mosley. Well I remember your last charge to poor 
Walter, when he rode away to this fatal war." 

Here Lady Mosley, with great tact, gently turned 
the conversation, and drew from Collie some account 
of the fighting at Manchester, and Sir Edward's dif- 
ficulties. Judith's eyes sparkled with amusement at 
some of his stories, and Mr. Biddulph was laughing as 
merrily as the others before the meal ended. 

When dinner was over. Lady Mosley retired to look 
after the children, and the Rector, after talking for a little 
while, fell asleep by the smouldering fire. Judith and 
Collie chatted on for more than an hour. 

She was such a sweet country maiden. Her highest 
wish, as she confided to Captain Mosley, was to see some 
great town, such for instance as Manchester. Collie 
was very much amused; he had never thought Man- 
chester a particularly great town, but then he had seen 
London. He rose ten degrees in Judith's esteem when 
she heard this, though he could tell her very little 
about the great metropolis. He had been scarcely nine 
years old when he had last visited it, and only re- 
membered that it was the one occasion on which he had 
ever been thrashed by the long-suffering Francis Mosley, 
because he had run away to explore the town by him- 
self and nearly frightened Mistress Isabel into "the 
vapours." 

Judith told him of her own life too ; of her mother, 
and the quiet happy days in the old Rectory ; then of 
the gallant young brother, whose death had broken 
her father's heart. Collie could have sat there all the 
afternoon, listening to the pleasant tones gf her voice 
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and watching the change of expression on her pretty 
face — so like, so like another's. It was not till his 
little cousin Eddie's step on the stairs suddenly roused 
him, that he realized an hour had slipped unconsciously 
away. 

<' Oh, Mistress Biddulph, Mistress Biddulph, you've 
beguiled me into my first breach of duty," he said, 
laughing, as he sprang to his feet. ** I could stay here 
talking till night-fall, had I the time, but I should even 
now be looking to my men. I must depart, if you'll 
forgive so abrupt a leave-taking." 

Did a sudden feeling of intense dissatisfaction, first 
with himself and then with the turn affairs had taken, 
steal over Collie as he went off in search of the 
troopers ? Giles and Will, exchanging confidences 
afterwards, swore they had never known Master Nicholas 
so " axin " before. 

Perhaps the long ride had tired him, yet that was 
hardly likely, for he bustled about the yard, with a 
terrifying activity, and shouted at the men for not having 
groomed the horses, which were neighing for their water, 
poor beasts. Was this an example to show the Stafford- 
shire lads of Lancashire work ? And the worst of it was, 
it was all his own fault. He owned that to himself, with 
a sigh, as he left the yard to meet the farm-bailiff. Yes, 
all his own fault, and he had blamed the men for it. 
Were there not kitchen wenches downstairs as ready for 
tales of the war as their mistresses ? Should he sit all 
day, watching the reflection of a lost love's face ? Should 
he listen to the echo of Eulalie's voice at Judith's expense ? 
No, he would find so much work, both for master and 
men, that there should never be an excuse for such 
another idle hour as the last. 
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Thd farm-bailiff certainly proved active enough, even 
for Collie's approval. Together they inspected every 
stack and barn on the estate, nor had they finished the 
survey till it began to grow dusk. 

After supper, Mr. Biddulph and his daughter fortunately 
retired till bed-time. And then Collie and Lady Mosley 
sat down to a regular " field-day," or rather night, with 
the farm accounts. She was both willing and industrious, 
poor little dame, but she had absolutely less than no head 
for business, and a terrible tangle was already the result. 
Had not her cousin served so long an apprenticeship to 
his mother's mistakes that he had come perfectly to 
understand every mathematical hypothesis that can 
possibly present itself to the female brain, he could never 
have even added up her columns ; while as for Sir 
Edward's notes on his country expenses, Collie had 
only time to glance at them, but that one look sent him 
to bed with his head in such a whirl of figures, bills, and 
blotches, that even Mistress Isabel would have forgiven 
him for forgetting her elixir. 

The morrow, being Sunday, Collie would have par- 
aded the men to church, but Lady Mosley told him that 
Mr. Bakewell had now entirely usurped the Rector's 
position there, and all the household servants, as well as 
a number of tenants and farmers, assembled at the Hall 
for a short service, which Mr. Biddulph conducted, after 
the manner of many Low-Church clergy of the day, with- 
out even putting on a surplice. Collie could not help 
surmising, to judge from the numbers present, that 
Master Bakewell had won but a small congregation ; indeed 
the old Rector could still have held his own, had he not 
dreaded the. strife and bloodshed which a quarrel with 
his riy^l might feav^ led (o. An4 so, by an odd irony of 
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fate, Sir Edward's house had become the rendezvous of the 
faithful. 

With the exception of Sundays, each successive day at 
RoUeston was so precisely like the last, that Collie soon 
found the weeks passing away as imconsciously as they 
had done in Manchester, 

All day long looking after the estate, all the evening 
making up accounts; it was monotonous, certainly. 
Sometimes, however, he varied it by a search for recruits, 
which was very often fruitless ; almost all the serviceable 
men had been swept into the garrison at Tutbury, and 
Collie soon realized that in any sudden danger RoUeston 
Hall could hardly be defended for an hour. 

He found a good friend in Lord Loughborough, the 
Governor of Tutbury Castle, but beyond the garrison 
circle had not many neighbours, nor indeed much time to 
bestow on them. 

At Christmas the tide of fighting seemed to recede a 
little, and Sir Edward returning to RoUeston for a few 
weeks, released his deputy on a brief leave and sent him 
back to Manchester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mosley were perfectly deUghted to have 
their son at home £^ain, and, rather to his surprise, very 
solicitous to know the most minute particulars about the 
famUy at RoUeston. Mistress Isabel pumped assiduously 
to find out what he thought of Judith Biddulph, and was 
bitterly disappointed by his evasive replies. 

" Pretty ? Yes, of course she was pretty, all women 
were pretty." 

" WeU, but what did he think of her ? " 

" Oh ! he hardly knew ; she was such a shy country 
girl, he saw very Uttle of her. Her father was the dear- 
est old man in the world, though '* (so like ColUe to faXl 
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in love with the wrong person). And he said he spent 
most of his evenings adding up accounts, while the ladies 
worked, because the Rector would not play shovel-board 
nor allow a dance, though he would sometimes play them 
a tune on his violoncello. " Did anyone ever pass the 
time so stupidly ? *' 

Poor Mistress Isabel bit her lips with vexation, and gave 
Francis Mosley a soimd ** curtain lecture " that night, on 
the degeneracy of the rising generation. 

Sometimes her son found himself half wishing he could 
have told her all he really thought about Judith Biddulph, 
and the thousand undefined longings the very sound of her 
voice would rouse. She would have sympathised un- 
doubtedly; she would have thrown her arms round his 
neck and abused Eulalie ; perhaps she would have cried ; 
and all Manchester would know the whole story before 
the week was out. No, he could not bring himself to 
that just yet, so his namesake at Ancoats proved, as usual, 
the safety-valve for his feelings. 

Anick hardly knew what to say. He had always 
admired Collie's steadfast loyalty to a *' forlorn hope." 
But sometimes, it must be owned, he had felt a doubt as 
to whether his cousin's choice could ever prove a happy 
one. He did not say so, however ; all his school-fellow's 
glowing descriptions of Judith summed themselves up in 
the one fact that she was so like Eulalie. They had a 
long talk about RoUeston too, and the difficulty of raising 
troops. Then Anick related all he had heard of the fignt 
in Delamere Forest. Radcliffe, it appeared, had been so 
slightly wounded that a few days saw him well again, 
and he was at present an officer in the garrison at 
Lathom House, under Lord Derby. But Edward had 
been terribly injured, and was only now struggling back 
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to life after a long and painful illness ; it was doubtful 
whether he could ever take service again. 

Collie wondered how his cousin knew anything of the 
Puritan's welfare, and asked Jane, as he took leave in 
her solar, •' I thought you had nothing to do with 
Eklward now," he said; "how did Anick hear he was 
recovering ? " 

Jane sat working alone at the window. She laid 
down the coat she was mending, and looked up at 
him with a smile. '' I dare tell you,*' she said archly, 
** because I have never known you betray a secret yet. 
It is a great secret, Collie. We heard of the fight in 
Delamere Fqrest from one of Molyneux RadclifFe's 
men, who came back to Manchester a week afterwards. 
He told us that the wounded were at Vale Royal, and 
that Master Mosley was said to be dying. You are 
quite right ; we have never had Edward here since the 
the war broke out ; but he is our cousin, however much 
he hath erred, and we could not let him die there 
without even asking after his welfare. Anick rode to 
Vale Royal the next day, and found him terribly hurt 
and quite tmconscious. We could do nothing for him 
then, but we have since managed to gain his release, 
and he has been sent home to his mother's house. 
That is all I can tell yon, but no one else must ever 
hear it, for Edward knows not who gained him his 
freedom, and you can guess yourself. Cousin, how sore 
it were for a Puritan to find he owed so much to a 
Cavalier." 

*'I might have known what Anick would do,'* cried 
Collie, his hand idly playing with her work-basket on 
the table. 

Jane cut out a patch, to cover the little elbow that 
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would force its way through her boy's play- worn coat. 

" I am not defending Edward," she went on gravely ; 
" I know too much of the past for that. I only say 
that he has suffered — suffered terribly, Collie. Some- 
times I think there comes a time — yes, even in this 
world — when old ills may be atoned for, when a word 
of pardon, or an act of pity done in season, may per- 
chance undo whole years of strife and wrong." 

She did not look at him, but he saw her face as 
she bent over her work, and read her thoughts in 
a moment. 

" I see what you mean," he said slowly. " No, Jane ! ] 

I am not Christian enough for that. I will never injure 
him, but I can never forgive. Heaven knows I have 
tried." 

Jane had not heard that the very sight of Judith 
Biddulph had re-opened an old wound. Perhaps she 
guessed it as she raised her eyes to his, for she never 
again urged the pity she had hoped to waken. 
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The Fortune of War. 

N the 4th of March, 1643, Lord Brooke, having 
pillaged and destroyed the town of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, marched with a large force into Staffordshire 
and laid siege to the cathedral city of Lichfield. 

The town was easily taken, but the cathedral close 
gave him some little trouble. He succeeded at last, 
however, after a considerable skirmish, in driving the 
Cavaliers right into the Church itself, and this done, 
retired to a house in Dame Street, from an upper window 
of which he could watch the progress of affairs in the 
close. 

A few marksmen were collected on the roof of the 
cathedral, and among them a poor deaf idiot popularly 
known as " Dumb Dyot." They had given him an old 
blunderbuss long since laid aside as useless, thinking he 
could at least do no harm to his friends with the worn- 
out weapon ; and the story is still told at Lichfield how poor 
Dyot, literally "drawing a bow at a venture," hit the 
Roundhead commander in the eye as he sat at the win- 
dow, and shot him dead on the spot. 

The Earl of Northampton and Mr. Hastings then 
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came to the relief of the Cavaliers, and the Roundheads 
after some time retired to Stafford, from which town 
they were again expelled by the King's troops. 

As the spring advanced, parties of troopers connected 
with both armies continiially visited the neighbourhood 
of Rolleston, and Collie, who had begun to feel bound 
by all the cares of a family man, grew anxious about his 
cousins, and at considerable risk sent more than one 
letter to Sir Edward, fruitlessly seeking his assistance 
or advice. The gay baronet had no intention of 
coming to Staffordshire. He flatteringly remarked that 
he had perfect confidence in his cousin's military skill, 
and with that turned his attention to affairs in Man- 
chester. Collie, left to his own devices, hit at last upon 
a plan which bade fair to give Lady Mosley and her 
family protection at least. 

To attempt a defence of Rolleston Hall was plainly 
useless. It had not been built as a fortress, nor had he 
sufficient men to risk a siege. The house itself, once 
devoid of plunder, was hardly likely to attract Puritan 
attention, and might be abandoned with comparative 
safety. 

Collie entered into a compact with Lord Loughborough, 
the governor of Tutbury Castle, which stood scarcely a 
mile from Rolleston. His lordship promised to receive 
Lady Mosley, her children, and the Biddulphs, together 
with all the valuables they could remove at an hour's 
notice, and give them protection in the castle while dan- 
ger lasted ; in return for which. Captain Mosley was to 
close Rolleston Hall and bring his small forces to swell 
the garrison at Tutbury, where he was to serve as an 
officer under the governor. 

One day in Lent, news was brought to Rolleston that 
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a great battle had taken place at Hopton Heath, near 
Stafford, and for weeks afterwards conflicting accounts 
of the result kept coming to the village. 

The Earl of Northampton had been killed, yet the 
victory seemed to be with neither side, and Easter passed 
leaving the household still in great anxiety. 

Before Pentecost, however, Lord Loughborough sent 
for Collie, and warned him that a strong force of Par- 
liamentarians was already on the march towards RoUes- 
ton. It was late in the afternoon when the news arrived, 
but most of Lady Mosley*s possessions were already at 
Tutbury before night-fall, and she herself only too 
anxious to follow them. 

Both servants and troopers alike prepared for depar- 
ture on the morrow, and Collie had made up his mind 
that the move would be perfectly successful, when for 
the first time he met with opposition; opposition too, 
from the one point whence he had least expected it. The 
Rector absolutely refused to leave RoUeston. 

There were some of his flock who had not yet gone 
over to Master Bakewell, he said, and he could not bear 
to think that they might need his ministry in the weeks 
to come, and And him absent. The Puritans would 
never molest a broken-down old parson. 

Sir Walter was usually so compliant, so yielding, so 
almost deprecating in his manner, that Collie had never 
thought of his resistance, but he now found argument, 
entreaty, and warning all prove equally useless. 

Surely there was no great difficulty in moving to 
Tutbury — it was but a mile from Rolleston ? The Rector 
might return any day he pleased, provided the Round- 
heads were not in the village. 

But the Rector was immovable. He had never liked 
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the Castle, it was too confining — he could not live there. 
The argument was so trivial that Collie felt his old im- 
patience rise for a moment. 

" You'll be left quite alone when we are gone," he said 
warningly. 

Sir Walter pushed his chair back from the supper- 
table, and stood leaning over the mantelpiece. The 
light from the fire below him shed a faint glow over his 
wrinkled face, and his eyes shone with the reflection of 
its brightness. Then the real reason slipped out. " Bid 
me not go to Tutbury," he said, almost in a whisper. 
" How can I go to Tutbury ? Since you came here in 
the winter, Captain Mosley, you have been so good to 
us, so kind, so — so — ^ah, well, I could aimost fancy the 
past were back again. But Tutbury ! Oh, 'tis a different 
world to me. Why, there must I meet Lord Lough- 
borough, the very man that persuaded me I ought to 
spare him for the cause. There they fight for King 
Charles, and I must hear them speak of the war, and 
watch them make ready — I who have yielded so much 
for my sovereign. Heaven forgive me, I grudge it not ; 
' but how shall I meet his old comrades ? Lads that rode 
with him to the war, that brought back news of the 
fighting. 'Tis not a year ago, but they have forgotten 
by this time ; they wll laugh and sport, as though they 
had no memory for death and agony; but I — I can 
never forget. Oh, Walter, my son, my son ! " 

His white head fell forward on his folded arms. He 
stood there perhaps unconscious for the moment of any 
other presence than his own. A touch on the arm made 
him raise his head. 

Collie stood at his elbow. A strange look had come 
over his face, and the little tQuch of vexation had gone 
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from his voice. "I will never force you to Tutbury, 
Rector/' he said gently. <<Methinks I can see you 
safely protected at Rolleston. The gardener and his 
wife are to stay at their cottage in the village ; you shall 
have a house-key as well as they, and I'll see that no one 
molests you, myself." 

The next aftemopn saw Judith Biddulph at Tutbury 
with the Mosleys. She had pleaded very earnestly to 
stay with her father, but the Rector insisted on her 
going, and Captain Mosley backed him up. Rolleston 
would soon be no place for an unprotected girl, they said, 
and Lady Mosley refused to wait another day. 

To be sure, the rooms assigned to the ladies at Tutbury 
were neither large nor comfortable, but " Safety at any 
price ! " she cried, stowing away her husband's old 
pistols, with her baby's robes and the family silver, 
whilst Eddie, trying to reach her, nearly impaled himself 
on the knob of his sister's cradle, which seemed to take 
up two-thirds of the room in their miniature nursery. 

As for Collie, he had no sooner entered the castle 
courtyard than he was pounced upon by the Governor, 
who came bustling up to him in a state of great 
perturbation. 

'* Oh, here you are at last, Mosley. Misfortunes will 
never cease! "^ he cried. " Nay, not because you are 
come, man ; but just listen to this. Here are these 
Roundheads upon us. A small force of men have just 
come in to the castle after a sharp fight with the Puritan 
advance guard; they have brought back their leader. 
Colonel Hastings, badly wounded from the fray. See, 
you must take his command while he is ill (he could not 
have chosen a worse time). The court is full of cattle 
from the village ; have them put in order, and look to 
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the men. They say you*ve managed such things at 
Rolleston. Put up pens and hurdJes for them (the cattle, 
I mean), and then come back to me." 

With that he hurried off in pursuit of another officer, 
leaving his new subordinate to interpret his somewhat 
vague orders as best he might. 

He could hardly have chosen a better lieutenant. 
Collie had had plenty of experience in disorder on his 
cousin's estate, and had grown as expert in farming 
affairs as he was in the unravelling of tangled accounts. 
Before night-fall the court was cleared, and the little 
band from Rolleston had been quartered with Colonel 
Hastings' men in the castle. 

They found their new officer, Captain Mosley, rather a 
strict commander. He had always been thought strict, 
even in Manchester, yet none of his men ever wished to 
change service. They called him exacting, but he was 
a general favourite before the week was out. 

The whole of the next day passed without any news of 
the enemy. Two officers were finally sent out to see 
why they had not come up, and heard that the Puritans 
had turned aside to sack Eccleshall Castle, the seat of 
the Bishop of Lichfield. After that Collie felt sure there 
was time to cut some of the grass in Rolleston Park, and 
carry it to Tutbury as fodder for the horses, and with 
Lord Loughborough's leave the task was accomplished ; 
but only just in time, for hardly had the last of the hay 
been stored in the castle when the Puritans made their 
appearance. 

They came in no small numbers. There was a body 
of cavalry as well as of infantry, and they brought with 
them cannon, besides mortars and drakes for firing shells 
and grenades. 
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Sir William Brereton, accompanied by Colonel Gell, 
commanded the forces, and both leaders rode straight up 
to the castle with a flag of truce, and demanded its sur- 
render in the name of the King and Parliament. Lord 
Loughborough asked at once to see Sir William's 
authority from the King, and a paper was produced 
signed only by the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The garrison officers laughed afterwards at the Gover- 
nor's magnificent indignation, and the Puritan's sublime 
impudence. His lordship would have nothing to do with 
the paper; he wondered how Sir William Brereton, a 
soldier and a gentleman, could bring himself to bear 
such a trumpery missive,^ or call the like *' Authority 
from the King and Parliament.** He was ashamed, 
he declared, to see a fellow-officer on such an errand, 
and so long as one stone of his fortress stood he would 
hold out for his sovereign and his rights. 

Sir William flushed, and perhaps would have an- 
swered, but Colonel Gell, who seemed to be his adviser, 
eagerly interposed. 

** You are a haughty malignant, sir ! '* he said to Lord 
Loughborough, turning his horse from the gateway ; 
<< and since you please not to surrender, we shall bring 
this justly doomed castle about your ears. Then look 
to your sovereign and his rights ! '* 

With that, both officers wheeled round their horses 
and rode back to the camp. 

They spent the whole day in billeting their troops, and 
the next in making redoubts for the cannon. At night 
one or two shots were fired and a few shells were tried, 
but their force was so weak that they fell into the moat, 
amidst the jubilant jeers of the besieged. 

On the following Monday, however, a real attack was 
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begun. A mine was commenced, trenches were thrown 
up, and a great deal of firing took place on both sides. 

The Puritans took possession of Tutbury Church and 
posted sharpshooters on the tower, who did considerable 
execution. Lord Loughborough in return sent Collie 
to the highest vantage-point in the castle, with Colonel 
Hastings' best marksmen, who made havoc among the 
Parliamentarian soldiers, and greatly harassed the miners 
in the trench. 

The siege had begun in earnest. It was the only 
glimpse of active warfare Judith Biddulph had ever 
seen, but it left a lasting impression on the whole of 
her after life. Many years after, when Whig and Tory 
wrested the kingdom between them, and the gallant 
youth of the day flew to arms for King James, she 
would sit by the fire with her little grandsons and tell 
them stories of the brave old days of Cavalier and 
Roundhead — stories of the siege of Tutbury. 

Oh, the long, hot days of weary Summer, of sickness 
and distress. Little Edward Mosley developed scarlatina, 
and some of the other children in the women's quarters 
caught the infection, but fortunately it spread no further. 

Lady Mosley grew sadder and graver every day ; shot 
and powder ran short ; provisions themselves were at 
a very low ebb. 

And yet, with it all, there was a silver lining to the 
cloud. Judith could remember numberless kindnesses, 
acts of loyal self-devotion on every hand. Lord Lough- 
borough was courage itself. The garrison gave up every 
available luxury to the women and children, and lived 
almost at starvation rate. 

One of the officers had risked his life no less than 
three times, by stealing out of the castle through a little 
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underground passage which led from the cellar to a bank 
beyond the church3rard, whence he walked over to 
RoUeston. 

" Yes, child, to look after your great-grandfather." 
And Judith would stroke the curly fair hair that nestled 
against her dress. "Why, 'tis years ago now," she 
would add, with a sigh, " but he was older than I was 
then, and I feel a girl again, as I see him stand at the 
door of our tower, and hear him bid me guess where he 
had spent yester even. 

** He was a busy man. I saw very little of him, but 
he always brought the latest news from Rolleston to 
Lady Mosley's door. 

** He always told me to take heart, as though I were 
a child, and he always declared the Roundheads showed 
signs of giving way. 

"On the last expedition my Lord had sent him nearly as 
far as Derby, to crave help from a loyalist troop quartered 
outside the town. How he found a horse, and how he 
got there, I never could imagine, but he did, and return- 
ing, spent half-an-hour with my father at the hall, and 
then, skirting Tutbury village, set two bams on fire that 
were full of Puritan stores. I think of that merry blaze 
every fifth of November, though your Guy Fawkes bon- 
fire is as nothing to the sight. How the men shouted in 
the castle court ; how we all crowded to the narrow 
nursery window I There was a night sortie made by the 
garrison, and pretty confusion in the Roundhead camp, 
I promise you." 

" He was a brave oflScer," cries little Nicholas (whose 
brother had just gone to Ireland for King James), 
<< almost as brave as grandfather ? " 

A very sweet smile comes to Judith's lips with her 
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husband's name, and her fingers stray to the case on her 
table that holds his miniature. " Your grandfather, 
child, was the best and bravest man I ever knew," she 
says gravely. " You are not very like him in face, my 
dear ; strive to be like him in courage." 

Certainly the lighting of that fire was a turning-point 
in the siege. The Puritans were completely unhinged, 
and even the morning restored very little order to the 
camp. The unexpected blaze gave colour to a rumour 
that the Royalists were coming up from Nottingham, 
and Sir William Brereton evidently thought prudence 
the better part of valour, and so the whole of the next 
morning was spent in preparation, and on the following 
day the Puritans raised the siege and slowly withdrew 
from Tutbury. 

" Now, sir," entreated Collie, " let us follow them ; 
let us give them one parting kick, to warn them from 
ever returning here again." 

Lord Loughborough, on the watch-tower, laughed. 
** Beshrew me, Mosley, with Hastings' handful of men 
I believe you'd follow the Devil himself," he said. 
*' Have you not seen enough of the knaves already, but 
you must follow and bid them farewell ? " 

** Nay, my lord, but they ride towards Burton, urged 
the Cavalier. " My cousin's house lies between this 
and " 

" Oh ! if it be a matter of your cousin, or your honour, 
go at any risk," cried the Governor. " Take the men with 
you ; they are all agog for another brush with Sir 
William." 

He looked a little wonderingly after his companion as 
he went. None of the other officers had asked to leave 
Tutbury. 
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He did not know what Collie had come upon only this 
nniorning. He had rushed up to Lady Mosley's nursery 
to tell her of the Puritan retreat. The door stood ajar, 
and he knocked and pushed it open before he could stop 
himself. Lady Mosley was not there. Judith Biddulph 
sat alone at the table. 

She turned round sharply as he entered. " Oh, Lady 

Mosley " she began, then stopped short and grew 

crimson. Her eyes were red with crying and her face 
was tear-stained. 

To pretend not to have seen her was out of the 
question, to draw back and leave her was equally im- 
possible. Collie moved a step or two into the room, and 
stood before the little table. 

"You are terrified about your father, Mistress Bid- 
dulph," he said quietly. "You've heard that these 
Puritans ride towards Rolleston. They will scarcely 
stop to sack the house with the Royalists at their heels ; 
but even if they do, I swear to you now they shall pass 
me or ever they reach the Rector." 

" Oh, Captain Mosley, God bless you for this ! " she 
cried ; " for this, and for all your kindness." Then she 
leant her arms agaifist the table, and burst into tears 
again, her face hidden by her hands. 

She said something wild and unintelligible; Collie 
could hardly catch her words. 

She was scared and bewildered. She had been dream- 
ing all night of her brother, her brother who had died for 
the king. If he had fallen at Edge Hill, if it had been a 
pitched battle, there had been something of consolation ; 
but oh ! it need not have been ; he died in the very first 
skirmish, a mere fray with a handful of Roundheads ; he 
was the only man killed. It would be the same all over 
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again. '' Heaven help us ! to lose so much, and in such 
a way." 

She did not hear what he answered. He said some- 
thing kind about the Rector, and then Lady Mosley 
came in and he went away. 

Ten minutes after Judith heard the clatter of arms in 
the court below, and sprang to the narrow casement. 
Captain Mosley*s little troop had ridden out, down the 
hill, and their commander turned round in the gateway 
and waved his wide-brimmed hat to Eddie at a lower 
window. 

Judith caught Lady Mosley*s hand, as she stood by her 
side, and pointed to the doorway. '' Stop him ! *' she 
cried, " stop him, if aught on earth can ! He will never 
return to Tutbury." 

Even had Lady Mosley been disposed to foster a 
hysterical fancy, she had been too late. He was gone. 
His men had rushed on, delighted at the prospect of a 
parting skirmish. A sharp battle of outposts was already 
going on in the long road, between the Cavaliers just 
advancing from Nottingham and the last retreating 
Roundheads. Collie met the Cavalier leader, and ex- 
changed hurried greetings with him as they passed on the 
castle hill. Then he dashed on after his men, and came 
up with them a little beyond the village of Tutbury. 

They had overtaken a couple of the enemy's cannon 
with their ammunition-carts, together with several wag- 
gons, and were easily beating off the drivers and guard. 

Just as Collie rode up, the officer in charge, seeing that 
all was lost, shouted to his men to save themselves, and 
putting his horse to the fence that bounded RoUeston 
estate, leaped the rails and galloped wildly across the 
Park. In a moment Collie was after him. His own young 
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horse, weary of the long confinement at Tutbury, was 
easily abreast the Puritan before they had ridden many 
yards. 

" Halt ! " shouted the Cavalier. " Turn and fight, or I 
stop your horse." 

The Puritan reined in and wheeled round. For a 
moment they confronted each other. The Roundhead 
was a huge, long-limbed fellow, who had evidently seen 
plenty of service ; his eyes flashed with the lust of battle. 
Collie thought only of the Rector. Then they both 
rushed together with a great clash. 

Fortune favoured the Cavalier. He wounded his 
enemy's right arm in the first scuiHe, and with a cry 
of pain the Roundhead dropped his sword and turned 
again to flee. But Collie was too quick for him. 
" Yield," he cried ; " you are my prisoner !" and he made 
a snatch at the horse's reins. 

They wheeled together again in a moment, and the 
Puritan, grasping his only chance, drew with his left 
hand a pistol from his holster, and fired right under his 
foe's uplifted arm. 

Then the rein fell loose, and the Roundhead galloped 
on after his retreating companions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



"For the love of a Ladye." 

" TUDITH, we may go back to RoUeston ! Yes! 

kJ this very afternoon — in fact, Lord Loughborough 
would have said we must go, had I been anyone else. 
The castle will be full of these Royalists ere sundown 
— there is no room for us." 

Lady Mosley came into the little nursery like a 
fresh spring breeze. 

It was over at last ! — the long suspense, the cramped, 
crowded life at the castle, the weary watching of sick- 
ness and distress. Home was within reach once more. 

Judith, like Marius, sat amidst the ruins ; ruins in 
her case, of broken toys. She held Lady Mosley*s little 
wizen-faced baby on her knee, and, between singing and 
cooing, strove to quiet the fretful cries that had gone 
on all the morning. 

** Back to RoUeston ! " she cried, and little Mary 
found herself suddenly treated to an impromptu dance 
in the air. " Home again 1 Oh, thank Heaven I 
shall see my father to-night I" 

Then she stopped, as if some other haunting though 
M x6x 
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had occurred to her, and her eyes filled again as she 
set the baby down, 

" You need not fear for that," said the anxious 
mother, as she vainly sought her son's missing shoe, 
** My cousin promised he would look to the Rector. 
These Roundheads will hardly stop at the hall." 

Judith did not answer. She was folding up the 
children's clothes. Eddie was riding his headless stick 
horse in a comer. She had told him not to cry a dozen 
times this morning, but he saw now two great tears 
splash down her £ace and fall on the suit in her hand. 

" Want to go home ! " he began, dismounting. " Want 
to go back to Cousin Collie; want to hear the end of 
< All Baba * and whether he really boiled the forty 
thieves. Oh I please, mother, Peggie must go too — ^it 
wasn't his fault if he lost his head for the king; it was 
looking over a wall at the Puritans, when Giles 
stumbled over him and broke it off." And the de- 
capitated charger was ruthlessly thrust in among Lady 
Mosley's few possessions. 

There was no time for delicate packing and sorting. 
Judith had dashed away her tears, and Eddie's eager 
inquiry as to whether ''She didn't love Cousin Collie 
too?" was fortunately drowned by another roar from 
baby Mary. 

In half-an-hour more the great hay-cart which was 
to convey Lady Mosley and her belongings back to 
RoUeston, had rumbled into the courtyard, and Lord 
Loughborough, who was as glad to get rid of them as 
courtesy would permit, stood volubly regretting that 
the castle, which was now nothing more than a hospital 
for the wounded, was no longer a fit place for my lady's 
young children, "I caii't find Mosley anywhere," 1^9 
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shouted, just as the cart was leavmg the yard. ** He 
started for Rolleston this morning, and I doubt not will be 
there to greet you; but if he chance to return, I will 
tell him whither you have gone." 

There is hardly a mile between Tutbury and Rolleston 
by the direct road, but the hay-cart, which was the only 
conveyance that could be obtsuned readily, had to call 
at one 6r two outlying farms and return furniture that 
had been stored in the castle for safety. Lady Mosley 
thought the journey would never end. The sun poured 
down with relentless heat, and the great heavy cart- 
horses kicked up a cloud of dust as they plodded 
slowly along the road. Someone-else's table hardly 
forms the most comfortable of seats, and the chum, 
however useful in other respects, is but a poor foot- 
stool when you hold a heavy baby on your knee. 

Eddie grew fractious at last, and cried to get down. 
He had been sitting hunched up in one comer, and 
was thoroughly hot and cross. 

A welcome relief came with the park gates of 
Rolleston. Judith suggested that she should get down 
and walk with the boy; they would keep within sight 
of the cart, and there was little fear of danger so near 
home. 

Lady Mosley was delighted to get rid of them. 
There was more room in the hay-cart now, and the 
driver had dexterously dragged a bolster from the 
general heap of furniture and padded her seat, so that 
it really resembled the huge old carriage Sir Edward 
had just sold for his Manchester expenses. 

Still on the whole the walkers had the best of it. 
Certainly it was very pleasant beneath the shady trees, 
on the soft green grass that bordered U^e road, and 
^3 
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Judith was content to linger now and then whilst 
Eddie picked up acorns, or played " cocks and hens" 
with the black-headed "taddies" that grew by the 
way ; but presently he grew tired of such a tame 
amusement, and tired of holding his companion's 
hand. 

" Judie, there's a butterfly ! Let me catch it in your 
kerchief. Oh, and there's a wasp," he cried. " There 
are more in yonder hollow tree; do let me look." 

" No ! No, child ! you will be stung. Come along." 

" Well, what of that ? Beshrew me, I'm not a coward 
Puritan." 

" I know that," laughed the girl, " but the cart is nearly 
out of sight. We must not linger." 

Eddie was well disposed to let the hay-cart rumble 
quite out of sight. " There's a bird's nest," he cried. 
" Oh, I must see if there are eggs." 

" Eggs in July, Eddie ? " 

But he had cleverly wriggled his hand out of hers, 
and vanished up a side path before she could stop him. 

" Come back! come back, you little rogue," she panted, 
darting after him, but there was no need to run — in a 
moment he was at her side again. He had caught her 
dress in his hands, and hid his face in an agony of childish 
terror. 

" Oh, Judie, come away," he sobbed. " I don't want 
to walk any more. Take me to Mother, take me back 
to the cart. Oh, 'tis Tutbury all over again. There is 
a dead man lying across the path behind those trees. 
Yes, he is quite, quite dead, and his clothes are all covered 
with blood." 

" Nay, Eddie, 'tis fancy," she whispered, trying to rais^ 
(lis head. 
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" No ! No ! he was clad like the men that went fight- 
ing this morning, but his hat was over his face, and I 
dared not move it," sobbed the child. 

Judith paused for a moment. Her face was very white ; 
something of the boy's look of terror shone in her eyes, 
but her voice was steady when she spoke. 

" Run after the cart," she said faintly. " Bid the driver 
turn back. Be he Royalist or Roundhead, we can't leave 
this man." 

*« Don't go by yourself," pleaded the boy, but Judith — 
Judith, who was so timid — ^Judith, who jumf>ed on her 
chair last week when a mouse ran across the nursery 
floor — Judith had hiurried on up the path and left him 
alone. 

A few yards further on a clump of beech-trees shaded 
the road, then the footpath took a turn to the left. 

Eddie had lived in terror through the siege at Tutbury ; 
he had cried all the evening at sight of a wounded 
trooper who was carried past the nursery window. " It 
was a dream — his childish fancy was still haunted." 

No ! he was right after all. 

Judith stood still at the turn of the road, her hands 
clenched together in a sudden horror. A cavalier soldier 
lay stretched across the path before her. His soft- 
brimmed hat had fallen over his £ace ; his. broad collar, 
his sleeve, and his cloak were so soaked with blood, that 
she could hardly see their colour. His sword lay un- 
sheathed by his side, and the path all round him was 
trampled and bloodstained. 

It was only a moment's hesitation. She dropped on 
her knees in the path, pushed aside the hat, threw back 
the damp hair from his face, and then — : — 

She remembered trying to scream, but her voice died 
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away powerlessly. The Park, with its stately trees> the 
wild flowers in the long grass, the narrow path that wound 
away into a maze of flickering sunshine and shadow — 
how they all whirled round in a wild confusion. Why ! 
she had known it all along — had felt it this morning, 
when he swore to defend her father. Captain Mosley 
lay apparently dead before her. 

The great heavy hay-cart came lumbering back. It 
was Lady Mosley's agonised shriek that roused Judith to 
herself. The carter stood by the path and rubbed his 
head, the picture of petrified stupidity. A cloud of dust 
had rolled up the road from the park gateway, there was 
a clatter of horses' hoofs, and three troopers galloped up 
to the cart. 

Lady Mosley clung to Judith, sobbing hysterically, but 
the girl sprang forward with a cry of relief, for the fore- 
most rider was Collie's groom. 

Mistress Biddulph had always disliked Giles Chadwick. 
She thought him a hard, brutal trooper ; but she changed 
her mind suddenly now, as she saw his &ce. He had 
sprung from the saddle and thrown himself on his knees 
by Collie's side. 

Tom Whitehead, the youngest lad in the troop, burst 
into tears, and swore he would never return to Man- 
chester. The men had found their captain's riderless 
horse, and come in search of its owner. 

" Hie thee back to t' Castle, thou gradely foo'," cried 
Giles, pushing aside Tom, as he hung over his master. 
" Th' captain been't dead yet, I swear it. Fetch th' 
Royalist surgeon ; haste, lad — every moment's a loss." 

Something in the man's activity seemed to imbue the 
hitherto helpless carter with a vague notion of making 
himself useful, and he helped Lady Mosley back to her 
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seat, while Giles and his fellow-trooper lifted Collie into 
the low, flat cart, and bound his side with Judith's scarf 
and handkerchief. 

Eddie walked slowly on in front, his hand still clasped 
in his playmate's, though she scarcely seemed to know 
it. 

Alas, for the home-coming so long looked forward to ! 

The old gardener had hardly dared to move from the 
house while the Roundheads haunted the neighbourhood. 
The flower-beds before the windows were weed-grown 
and neglected, the ball itself looked desolate and forlorn. 
It could never seem the same again. 

Sir Walter Biddulph stood on the doorstep. He had 
heard the rumbling of the hay-cart and come out. For a 
moment he saw nothing but his daughter. She felt his 
arms about her neck and heard his whispered blessing ; 
then she must have told him (though she could hardly 
hear her own incoherent words), for he set her on the 
wooden seat by the door, and Giles, leaping down from 
the cart, stood talking in the pathway. 

What the trooper said, or what her father answered, 
Judith never knew. She saw nothing at the moment but 
the Captain's white face, as he was carried past her into 
the hall. 

The summer afternoon had melted into twilight, the sun 
had set beyond the tall trees in the park, and the long 
dining-room at RoUeston was almost dark when Eddie 
awoke. He sat up and rubbed his eyes; a faint light 
streamed in through the window. " Why was he not in 
his own wooden cot upstairs ? " 

Ah ! he remembered now. He had been frightened by 
his mother's tears — frightened of the rough, redfaced 
surgeon, who had ridden from Tutbury more than an 
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hour ago ; Judie would not leave him alone in the nursery 
— she brought him down -to the dining-room, and he cried 
himself to sleep on her knee. Judith was not asleep. 
Her elbows rested on the table, and her face was hidden 
by her hands. Perhaps she had been crying too, for she 
did not answer when he pulled her sleeve. 

The surgeon's stumbling downstairs in the darkness 
startled them both, and Judith, springing up, found a 
lamp and came to the rescue. The Rector and the 
gardener's old wife, who had for some months acted as 
Lady Mosley's waiting- woman, followed the doctor into 
the Hall. 

All the girl's anguish came back as she looked at her 
father's face. 

" Say he will live I " the old man was entreating, " Oh, 
say he will live, sir ! " And he laid a trembling hand on 
the surgeon's arm. 

He was a coarse, hard-headed man, this doctor, with a 
loud rough voice and military manner ; he had a tender 
heart for all that though, under his bluff exterior and 
and dusty attire. 

" Aye, aye, my good sir," he said quite gently. ** I've 
seen a man worse wounded, and yet recover." 

Then, as he turned to the door, he glanced for the first 
time at Judith, and his eyebrows rose. ** I don't deny 
Captain Mosley is very badly hurt," he said slowly, 
" the bullet passed through part of the right lung and 
lodged near the spine. An hour or two more, and he 
had bled to death. Heaven help him ! he hath courage 
to fight though, and a chance of the best nursing, 
methinks." 

To Collie, it was all one long nightmare of pain. The 
remedies our ancestors practised were sometimes worse 
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than the ills they sought to cure. The soldier surgeon 
confessed that he had never wrung more than one faint 
moan from his patient; perhaps he did not know how 
rough his handling was. 

As for the gardener's wife, she might have been the 
veritable ancestress of Mrs. Gamp. Sometimes her 
victim in his secret heart could almost have prayed to die, 
and escape the horror of it all. For weeks he could 
neither mov^ nor speak, and when at last he found his 
voice it was only to gasp out some question about his 
men and their welfare which vaguely troubled him, and 
then sink back into helpless silence. 

With returning consciousness came only increasing 
pain and the agony of trying to conceal it. It was 
terrible to lie and suffer all through the day ; it was 
terrible to count the long hours of night, too weary to 
rest, too weak to toss about ; but it was worse to see 
Lady Mosley's great gray eyes grow red with weeping ; 
it was worse to hear the old Rector's heart-broken self- 
reproaches ; worse ! above all, it was worse to watch 
Eulalie's mute misery. 

Yes, Eulalie I How she came to be at Rolleston, and at 
such a time, he was for a while too ill even to wonder, 
but as he grew a little stronger the first happiness of 
knowing her near him changed to a strange uneasiness, 
and he could not understand how the woman he had 
fancied so many miles away could, in such troublous 
times, have come to be in Staffordshire. 

He caught her dress as she passed his bed one morning. 

" Mademoiselle," he whispered, " forgive the question, 
but how in the world have you come here ? " 

" Why, Captain Mosley, we have been here ever 
since your cousin was kind enough to let us come," 
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she said, bending lower to catch his words. 

" Edward let you come ? " gasped Collie. " Insolent 
rascal, what right hath he ? " 

** Nay, Captain Mosley, Sir Edward has always been 
kind to us," she faltered, and the colour rose to her face. 

A faint smile shone suddenly in Collie's eyes. " Ah, 
my cousin of Alport ? " he said, " I have six cousins of 
the same name. I am so glad Sir Edward has given 
you a welcome. And your brother, is he here also ? " 

She started at his question, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes ; for a moment she made no answer. 

Then his hand fell from her dress ; he had forgotten 
his promise to Edward. " My vow," he whispered. ** I 
swore I would never interfere. Forgive my questions, 
Mademoiselle^ I will ask no more." 

She would have answered him, but at that moment 
the door opened and the Rector appeared. He had 
brought the surgeon with him, and they both declared 
Captain Mosley very feverish. The doctor could only 
stay a few minutes, he was wanted all day at Tutbury 
now ; so he contented himself with giving his patient a 
sleeping draught and then hurried back to the castle. 

It was long, however, before Collie could rest. He 
was still sorely puzzled and confused about Eulalie ; half 
afraid he had said something that pained her, half vexed 
with himsdf for having spoken at all, he lay thinking 
over his own questions and trying to recall her answers, 
till they all mingled in vague oblivion, and at last he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke the day was almost over. The 
painted cupboard in the comer, Sir Edward's tmused 
fishing-rods in their rack, the girlish £ace of Mistress 
Isabel smiling down from her oval frame on the walit 
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had all grown dim in the soft Autumn dusk. But it was 
his own room at RoUeston, he recognised that. 

The sun which had been so hot at noon, had set long 
ago in the West, and one by one the stars came out in the 
depth of blue beyond the window. 

Someone sat at the open casement finishing a piece of 
work by the waning light. It was too dark to see her 
face, but he could tell at once that it was not Lady 
Mosley, She was singing softly to herself, and her song 
kept time with her needle as it flew. The words that she 
sang were from some little loyalist ballad of the day; 
Collie knew them all by heart. But the tune ! the tune 
to which she had unheedingly set them, where had he 
heard it before, with its quaint, old-world strain of 
mingled mirth and pathos ? Ah ! he remembered now. 
Yes ! this was the very measure the fiddlers of Knowsley 
had played years ago, when the merriest lad in Lanca- 
shire danced a prize lavolta with the sweetest maid in 
England. 

He lay and listened spell-bound. He had forgotten for 
a moment tl e present and its pain. In £Emcy he stood 
beside her again, in fancy they went together through the 
dance, and he heard once more the burst of applause that 
greeted their final success. 

Then the song sank at last into silence. It had grown 
too dark to work any more at the window, and the needle 
ceased flashing to and fro. 

Collie turned his eyes away from her. He was a boy 
no longer — and she ? Well, she had never cared for him, 
she loved his cousin ; what right had he even to think of 
her now ? 

She had moved away from the window and lit a lamp 
on the mantelpiece. Then she carried it over to his 
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bedside, and stood looking down at him with a pleased 
expression on her face. 

" You are better this evening, really much better," she 
said. "That is because of the sleeping draught — ^but, 
ah, what has befallen ? *' For he turned his head to the 
light, and a change passed suddenly over his face. 

It was Judith Biddulph that stood by his bedside. For 
a moment he could hardly answer her; then with an 
effort he found his voice. " Mistress Biddulph ! " he 
exclaimed. "And 'tis you who have been so good to 
me ? It — it is Mistress Biddulph ? And I never knew 
it. How long have I been ill ? " 

Poor Judith's £ace fell as she turned away. She too 
was disappointed; something in his utter surprise hurt 
her, and the ready tears came into her eyes. 

Collie did not see them, but he knew they were there, 
and felt that his words had pained her. 

" How kind you have all been to me," he said faintly. 
" Yes, and I must have often seemed ungrateful, for 
sometimes I have not even recognised my own cousin." 

" You ungrateful ? " she cried, turning round with a 
brightening smile. " The surgeon says he never knew a 
better patient, and you have been ill so long. 'Tis weeks 
since we left Tutbury." 

Collie started : " And has no one been to Manchester, 
nor warned Sir Edward of our danger ? " he asked. " My 
mother ! If she should chance to hear of this fighting, 
heaven knows she will make up her mind that we are all 
dead. Let me write to her at once; indeed, indeed I 
must." 

Judith hesitated. No one had ventured to take any 
message to Manchester since the return from Tutbury, 
but the roads were now less dangerous, and it was 
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possible that one of the troopers might be spared from the 
scanty garrison. 

"I ought not to let you/* she said deprecatingly. 
" You hardly look as if you could write yet." But his 
eager entreaty broke down all her scruples, and she 
brought him pen and paper. 

She knew he was too weak, and the first attempt 
proved it. 

" No, I can't," he sighed, and the pen fell from his hand, 
leaving a long blot on the paper. 

Judith sat down at the little table by his bed. " May 
I write to Mrs. Mosley ? " she asked gently. " If you 
would tell me what to say, perchance she would scarce 
note the difference." 

Poor Mistress Isabel ! How many a tear was to fall 
on that pretty handwriting, so unlike her son's. Clearly, 
Collie was dangerously ill and unable to write himself, 
yet the style was too distinctively his to admit of any 
doubt as to the authorship. 

He began by entreating her not to be alarmed (though 
he knew she would be, whatever he could say). He told 
her there had been some skirmishing at Tutbury, and 
eagerly assured her he was better before mentioning that 
he had been ill. He tried to make her believe he had 
not suffered much, and exhausted his eloquence in de- 
scriptions of everyone's kindness down at Rolleston. But 
he added at the last an entreaty that Sir Edward should 
be pressed to send some stronger defender to his house. 

The letter ended in another blot, where a signature 
should have been, for the second attempt at writing 
proved little better than the first, and a look of comic 
despair passed over Collie's face as he ruefully asked, 
<* Could anyone guess that blotch to be * Nicholas ' ? " 
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" Yes, I should know it for your writing anywhere," 
said Judith eagerly ; quite unconscious that the suggestion 
was not very complimentary. 

Then she folded up the letter, and took it down to Giles, 
with Captain Mosley's instructions that it was to be sent 
as early as possible to Manchester by one of the younger 
troopers. 

Judith was very happy to have been so trusted, very 
happy to have done anything for her patient. No toil for 
his sake could ever be too great ; it was not only that she 
owed him her gratitude ; she knew now that she loved 
him. 

Yes ! it was no longer any use trying to hide the fact 
from herself. 

How could she help it, poor child? All the world 
loved him, from the rough soldiers at Tutbury, to the 
sickly peevish boy who used to count the hours till 
" Cousin Collie " should find time for the nursery — Cousin 
Collie, who was never too tired after the longest, weariest 
day, to think of some new amusement ; Cousin Collie, 
who never found interested motives for calling six o'clock 
the bed-time of all good children. 

It had been hard enough to keep her heart in its right 
place at Tutbury ; it was a hundred times harder now. 

Collie meanwhile was blissfully unconscious of the 
whole matter. Brought up in the very atmosphere of 
his father's old-fashioned chivalry, he had grown to con- 
sider a woman as something only a little less than an 
angel, a being to be admired and reverenced, but scarcely 
attained to, and the notion that Judith could possibly care 
for him never occurred till it was absolutely forced upon 
him, and then the discovery only brought agony. 

That she did care for him was, alas I but too certaia. 
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She blushed if he looked at her, she started if he spoke ; 
there was no mistaking the silent anxiety in her face 
whenever the surgeon gave his opinion — and an unlucky 
mishap one afternoon only tended to make matters 
worse. 

hsidj Mo$ley had gone for a walk with the children, 
and Collie, who was very hot and thirsty, in an evil 
moment asked Judith to give him a little water. 

She sprang from her chair directly. ''This will be 
better for you than water," she said, taking a bottle from 
the table which she thought was one the surgeon had 
left there, and pouring out a stiff dose of Mistress Isabel's 
elixir. 

Needless to say, her patient had never tasted it before, 
and he made such a face as would have sent most girls 
away laughing. But not so Judith. She looked for a 
moment horrified, then dropped the bottle and burst into 
tears. 

GoUie had never been more terrified in all his life. He 
would have stood in the foremost lines of any battle 
throughout the country, or stormed London itself with a 
handful of followers ; but, like many a soldier before him, 
he had always had a most wholesome horror of feminine 
tears. When a woman once begins to cry there is no 
telling where it will end, and not fifty assurances that he 
would rather drink a gallon of elixir than see her weep 
would stop Mistress Biddulph. 

She had been so careless ; the doctor would be angry, 
she sobbed. Perhaps the elixir would do her patient 
harm, and she only dried her eyes that the tears might 
start afresh, as she hurried off in search of Lady Mosley^ 

Collie was very miserable as he slowly grew stronger. 
He I^ad conie to bate RoUeston, and longed only to return 
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home. But that was at present impossible, and he had 
not even received any answer to his letter. The thought 
of Judith's love was worse than any pain he had yet had 
to bear. For hours he would lie thinking of her, and 
wondering whether he could ever really make her happy^ 
He was older than she was, and she had never known 
anyone else ; if only she had seen but a little more of the 
world she would surely never have cared for him. 

It was not till he had grown much better, and could sit 
in the window watching the children play outside, that he 
could in any way make up his mind ; and then he slowly 
came to the determination that he would ask her to be his 
wife. Yes, if indeed she loved him, he would take her 
back to Manchester, and give the whole of his life to 
make her's happy. She should never for a moment guess 
she had not been always first. 

Then bethought of his father and mother. Francis 
Mosley had always longed for a daughter. And Mistress 
Isabel i ah, he remembered now she had spoken so much 
of Judith, only the last time he had been at Collyhurst ; 
could it be possible she had hoped one day to know her ? 
— could it be that she had wished for this all along ? Yes, 
he had almost persuaded himself that he had found the 
right course at last, when, as he moved in his chair, 
something on the table beside him flashed in the sunlight, 
and he turned and picked it up. 

It was a ring. 

Lady Mosley smiled every time she noticed it, and 
utterly declined to believe an absurd story that the old 
Earl of Derby had given it to her cousin long ago ; if 
that were so, as she argued, how was it that Collie never 
wore it, but always carried it about with him? The 
Rector had found it after the return from Tutbury, and it 
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lay now on the table together with ajpiece o blue ribbon 
and some of Collie's other possessions. He sat and 
looked at it for a while in silence. No ! it was impossible ! 
He had never loved Judith Biddulph ; he knew he could 
never be her husband while any memory of the past 
remained. 

Strange gratitude for all her kindness, to offer a heart 
that was not even his to give. Whoso wedded Judith 
must love her and her alone. But he would tell her 
(whatever the confession cost him), he would try to tell 
her, some time, the story of his boyish passion. She 
ought to know (this simple country girl) how little another 
woman had thought of his love. 



t^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Christhastide. 



HAVE you any message for your h 
Mary ? I write to Manchester 1 
said Collie. 

Lady Mosley looked up from her en 
and a flush of pleasure brightened her be 

*' Any message ? Oh, 1 will write, i 
cried. " And Eddie shall send a letter 
tell father how well Cousin Collie 13 
darling ? Then perchance he will co 
Christmas with him here," 

No one could ever think Lady Mosle] 
Edward had seen many a prettier woi 
(though she, for her part, never looked a 
Yet there was something more touching tl 
in the flush on her thin childish lace— s 
voice that made Collie wince, as she sp 
tell his heedless young kinsman, next tim' 
much he left neglected in his old country 

At present, however, he only laughed, : 
grown so strong he could well-nigh ride to Manchester 
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himself, but he had found a former who must needs travel 
in that direction, and who, not being a soldier, was the 
less likely to be molested. He would send a letter by 
him, and beg Sir Edward to send down some better 
protector for Rolleston. This remark fell like a bomb- 
shell in the midst of the assembled company. 

Eddie, who after sundry attempts to catch his mother's 
eye and beg to '' get down," had finally taken the law 
into his own hands and retired under the table, where he 
rode in imagination in his father's great unused coach, 
was just about to pull the make-believe window-curtain 
and draw down on his head inevitable £ate, in the shape 
of all the dinner things, when his cousin's words smote 
upon his ear, and he burst unrestrainedly into a deafening 
roar. 

Judith was so absorbed in drawing him out from his 
subterranean retreat and pouring the balm of comfort, 
that no one noticed the tears which sprang to her own 
eyes. 

Lady Mosley gazed at her cousin in silence for a 
minute, then broke suddenly into one of her little 
silvery laughs. 

" A better protector ? " she cried, " and who will rule 
the house as you can rule it. Collie ? Besides — ride to Man- 
chester ? I saw you mount this morning, and follow 
Giles a dozen yards into the park. No I you'll scarce 
ride to Manchester yet for a while." 

** Perhaps my cousin will come home himself," suggested 
Collie. He had made up his mind that Sir Edward 
should come, if he could make him. 

My lady made no further objection to the journey after 
that, and the Captain pushed his chair back from the 
table and took Eddie on his knee. The storm had in 

ti4 
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some degree subsided now, and little sniffing sobs were 
the only tokens it left as the boy serenely mopped his 
tears (greatly to its detriment) with the edge of his cousin's 
falling collar. 

The Rector, who had been silent during the whole con- 
versatioUy rose suddenly, and coming to Collie's end of 
the table laid one hand on his arm. " We shall miss 
you whenever you go," he said. " We shall think of you 
all day long. 'Tis but right that a brave active man 
should return to fight for his King. But you won't 
forget in the new life that's coming, you won't forget the 
worn-out old parson whose age you have brightened so 
much ? " 

Collie looked up with a smile. " You wrong me, sir, 
if you think I could ever forget," he said. " 'Tis not that 
I wish to leave RoUeston, but you know yourself. Rector, 
more than six months have passed since I've heard aught 
of my parents or my home." 

'< I know it, I know it," cried the old man, turning to 
the door. " Heaven forbid I should grudge you to your 
father." 

He was gone before Collie could answer, and Lady 
Mosley silenced her still sobbing son bj assuring him his 
cousin was not strong enough even for a ride to Tutbury 
yet, and the promise that she would take him for a ramble 
through the park in search of Christmas holly. 

It was a sunny afternoon when mother and son set out. 
Collie, freed from the child's clinging fingers, sat in the 
window writing to Sir Edward. 

Judith took the old carol-book from its shelf at the end 
of the room, and opening my lady's virginals, began 
practising carols for Christmas Eve. 

Lady Mosley could play on the virginals. She could 
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ripple a scale up and down the faded keys, or stutter out 
a dance with one finger, whilst Eddie performed some- 
thing between a quaranto and a can-can in the middle 
of the floor. 

When Mistress Biddulph's fingers touched the notes they 
seemed to echo her very thoughts, and when she sang — 
but then. Collie had all his mother's passion for music — 
that was why his pen lay idle in less than five minutes. 

If it were the air of a dance, how the old longing to 
tread a measure would steal over him. If she sang the 
snatch of some country song as she moved about the 
house, how he caught himself whistling it after her before 
he could stop. But the carols, grand old music, he had 
known from childhood. What a breath of happy Christ- 
mas they recalled. Merry days, or rather merry nights, 
when little round-foced school-fellows sang in the frosty 
lanes at CoUyhurst. Good old carol singings, when 
plodding Anick was the only person who ever thought of 
keeping in time, and music-loving Collie the sole singer 
who could keep in time. 

" If unmelodious were the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong." 

Then there was the great day itself. The soft crisp 
snow outside, and the merry flicker of firelight within; 
Collie could fancy he saw once more the smile about 
Francis Mosley's lips as he watched his wife's pretty 
pleasure in her many Christmas gifts. He could re- 
member still the going in state to the Collegiate Church 
(always rather a formidable matter), and feeling very 
small as he knelt with his mother on one side, a little 
overawed by the dignity of her own new furs, and his 
father on the other, lost in the simple devotion that made 
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his grave face radiant. Christmas afternoon was bIwbjs 
spent at Ancoats Hall, and the two little namesakes 
would romp together till they could play no more ; then 
they would both sit side by side in Oswald Mosley's wide- 
backed chair, and Mistress Anne would take the great 
old " Bishop's Bible," with its engravings, down from the 
shelf in the comer. 

Anick always thumbed over the pages quickly till he 
came to his favourite picture. Collie could see it now, 
across the lapse of more than twenty Christmastides, an 
engraving taken from the painting of some old master. 
Shepherds — ^and the boys had names for each of them in 
those bygone days — ^with their rough clothing and long 
crooks ; oxen feeding in high, quaint stalls ; angels with 
their little tapering fingers clasped in pictured prayer. 
And the Virgin mother — ^ah ! the sweet, awed face, with 
its soft, dark eyes, and lips parted in unuttered rapture ; 
a little curl had strayed unbidden from the mediaeval 
head-dress. This thought-picture seemed to clothe that 
old grey print with colour and life, especially the centre 
figure, for there before her in His narrow manger lay her 
Child — all heaven with its glory behind Him, and a very 
bare world at His feet. 

Beneath the picture was a text in quaint ornamental 
lettering. Anick could have spelt it with the book upside 
down. " Glory to God in the highest," it ran, " and on 
earth peace to men of good will." 

*' To men of good will ! " Oh, ghost of another cousin, 
forgotten for the moment, why did you rise to mar the 
harmony ? 

Collie's fingers shaded his eyes; his lips moved so 
faintly he hardly heard his own words ; yet it was made 
wil4 vow» truly, and one that savoured of CoUie in its 
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very rashness. Only this time last year, he had refused 
to see his wounded rival ; should chance ever throw them 
together again, it should be " Peace " so far as he could 
make it. 

" Are you fond of carols, Captain Mosley ? " Judith 
closed the virginals suddenly, and dispelled the day-dream. 

Collie pulled himself together mentally and picked up 
his pen. There were no songs sweeter, he told her. 
They reminded him of the days when he was a lad and 
sang them in Manchester. 

Judith smiled. " How fond you are of Manchester," 
she said, drumming on the carol-book. 

It was his native place, he had lived there all his life ; 
that was why he loved it. He supposed he should soon 
be there again, he said, and then he spoilt the quill he 
was using, as he added gravely, " Before I go. Mistress 
Biddulph, I would I could thank you for all your kind- 
ness ; yet Tm a fool to try. How can I ever say enough ? " 

Judith started and looked up, " Thank me ? " she cried. 
"Oh, Captain Mosley, are not the thanks a thousand, 
thousand times on our side ? Was it not for my father 
you risked so much ? *Tis little we have ever done to 
repay you.** 

Collie laughed. " Nay, you have all been my kindest 
friends," he said warmly ; " and I, none of the best of 
patients, I fear. The worst side of a man comes upper- 
most when he's ill.** 

Judith wondered what the best side of the Captain 
might be like ; she had seen the worst, then ? Well, she 
was not much alarmed. 

He had risen from his chair and stood watching the 
lightly falling snow. " Lady Mosley tells me I've some- 
times raved madly,*' he said," Mistress Biddulph," and here 
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a faint smile and a suspicion of colour rose to his bee, 
" Have I ever tried to talk French ? " 

" I don't think you've ever got far enough to justify my 
calling it < talking French/ " said Judith archly, ** but 
you've called me * Mademoiselle ' once or twice." 

"I thought so," he said rather gravely. "YouVe 
always been so kind to me that sometimes I've foncied 
you would let me explain, and then, then, if I've talked 
wildly, you will understand and pardon." 

Judith was seated on the broad low window-sill. She be- 
gan drawing threads from the lace on her sleeve with nervous, 
trembling fingers. She would Hke to hear it, she said, but 
not that Captain Mosley need feel bound to explain. 

So he told her — at least part of it. But I doubt 
whether Anick would have owned it for the story he had 
heard long ago, told with all the passion of a bitterly 
mortified love. 

There was not much to tell now. The Captain had 
been fascinated by a beautiful Frenchwoman long ago, 
and then had found out quite by accident that she loved 
his cousin. His cousin, who was clever and handsome, 
and had withal a charming manner (as if Captain Mosley 
were not twice as clever and three times as handsome — 
yes, and fifty times as charming, as any other man in 

a 

England). But the French lady apparently had not 
thought so, and he would justify her choice at all costs. 

Judith thought there was some mistake ; perhaps she 
had loved Captain Mosley after all. 

But he shook his head and smiled. " Don't wake that 
old hope. Mistress Biddulph," he said sadly. " If I truly 
believed she could love me,- nothing on earth should part 
us, but I've seen that she loved my cousin, and I've sworn 
I will not interfere." 
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Judith looked up at him for a moment. Her fingers 
ceased playing with the lace on her dress, but her face 
was a little flushed as she spoke. Perhaps she did not 
feel quite all that she said about Eulalie, perhaps she was 
a little hypocritical. She had read her neighbour's wish 
in his face, and could not gainsay it. " Then Mademoiselle 
did not understand that you loved her," she said. " She 
knew little English, and you less French. She would 
never have wilfully deceived you, I know." 

Collie's eyes lit in a moment. '< You think so ? " he 
cried. *' I knew you would understand. Jane thought 
that too ; you are so like Jane." 

" Who is Jane ? " asked Judith, with a smile, and then 
she met her reward. He took her hand in his own and 
kissed it. 

" Jane ? " he said gravely, is one of the sweetest women 
I ever knew.'* 



CHAPTER XV. 



Paul Bakewell. 

HOW dreary the country sometimes looks in Winter ! 
Especially, perhaps, Staffordshire, so bright with 
its wealth of wild-flowers in the Spring. The 
hedgerows that only a few weeks ago had glowed with 
crimson leaves and scarlet berries were now black and 
sere, and the cart-ruts in the road were white with lightly- 
powdered snow. 

The afternoon was already growing dark, for it was 
past four o'clock, and the short December day would 
soon be over ; yet, late as it was, Judith Biddulph in her 
thick red cloak came hurrying down the garden path, 
through the gate of RoUeston Park to the road, and on 
to Farmer Gray's long meadow. 

The snow had ceased for a while to fall, but it was 

still bitterly eold, and seemed hardly the time for a walk; 

yet Judith was glad to be away from the hall and all 

connected with it, even if it were only for an hour. Away 

from Eddie, who had returned from the park with his 

ceaseless demand for stories. Away from Lady Mosley, 

with her unending flow of small talk and laughter, 

i8$ 
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Away, above all, away from Captain Mosley, as he sat 
by the window writing. 

Judith was very miserable. She had never been in 
love before ; perhaps she had never known anyone worth 
loving. Sir Edw^d Mosley was her standard Cavalier, 
and she remembered well that both she and her father 
had felt considerably alarmed at the prospect of the 
Captain's first arrival. They had heard so much of the 
baronet's Manchester friends that they had grown to 
regard all unknown Royalist officers with an undefined 
fear, and they had both of them felt many doubts as to 
their future. 

Then he had come, this dreaded Cavalier, and all 
Rolleston seemed changed. Lady Mosley ceased to live 
in constant anxiety for the safety of her household. 
The farm-bailiff said " Times was looking up." The 
Rector took his 'cello from its hidden comer in the little 
study, and played once more old tunes forgotten since 
the war broke out. 

And there was a woman, yes, in this very country, 
who might have made the sunshine of the Captain's life. 
What would not Judith have given to have made him 
happy ? What would not she have done for his sake ? 
And yet he could never care for her ; he had always 
loved this Frenchwoman, who had broken his heart only 
to gratify her own heedless vanity. It was a bitter 
thought, but it was easier to face it here alone, than to 
sit by the fireside with Collie in sight. 

Farmer Gray's field was beyond the Tutbury road, 
and could only be reached on the Rolleston side by a 
small stile in the hedge. There were two gates, how- 
ever, one leading to the farmyard, which was generally 
locked, the other at the far end of the meadow, leading 
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into an orchard. At the orchard end was a narrow path 
running by the ditch from side to side of the field. It 
was slippery with snow, and the ditch was frozen, but 
Judith never noticed that. She walked up and down by 
the hedge for more than half-an-hour, and did not even 
hear the merry laughter of Willie and Jack, the farmer's 
rosy-faced sons, as they slid and tumbled on a frozen 
pond in the neighbouring field. 

It had grown almost dark when at last she turned to 
the orchard gate. By chance it had been left open, and 
she strayed through it and out into the village road. It 
was late now, and the snow had begun to fall again very 
lightly. The church windows shone from within as 
she passed; she did observe that, for it was rather a 
phenomenon on a week-day. The aisles were being 
swept, and the churchyard gate was unlocked. There 
was another iron gate at the west end of the church 
leading into the Rolleston grounds. Judith stole into 
the graveyard, rather in dread of meeting the Puritan 
minister, and passed unobserved by the vestry door. 
There was a grave below one of the northern windows, 
a mound to which no stone had yet been set ; she could 
have found her way to it even without a light from the 
church. Mrs. Biddulph had died just as her husband's 
troubles began, and he had left the Rectory, unable to 
put up any monument to her memory. 

The snow fell more heavily now. It was too cold to 
stay out any longer ; yet, oh, how go back to the hall ? 
Judith stood still with her trembling fingers clasped, and 
her lips moved silently. 

A foolish fancy, perhaps ! but her mother seemed 
nearer here than anywhere else. 

Then suddenly something touched her foot. A hand, 
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whose long bony fingers were blue with cold and red 
with bleeding scratches. 

Judith sprang back, and her faintly uttered cry was 
echoed by a low, hissing laugh at her feet. 

There he grovelled in the snow beneath her, his great 
eyes shining like coals through a tangled mat of hair, his 
thin lips drawn back in a distorted grin, his jagged teeth 
now parted, now chattering in the cold, the very Caliban of 
her girlish fancy — Paul Bakewell, the minister's crazy son. 

Judith had only seen him once or twice, but many a 
tale had she heard of his wild recklessness. Sometimes 
he would spend weeks in sulky silence, sometimes revive 
to short gleams of something like reason, sometimes 
break all bounds in a burst of uncontrolled frenzy. He 
ought to have been shut up in a mad-house, the people 
said. Why did the Minister keep him at home ? "Verily 
he'll rue it, one of these days." 

But the Minister could not make up his mind. This 
was his only child. A mad-house in those days meant 
worse than a prison. The Rector had lost his son for King 
Charles, and life could never seem the same again, yet 
Anthony Bakewell and his wife envied the worn-out old 
clergyman. 

Certes ! 'tis the parson's pretty daughter," cried Paul, 
writhing his lank body up from the ground till he brought 
his face to a level with hers. 

<' Times are changed, Mistress Biddulph, times are 
changed." 

" Oh, Paul, how you frightened me," panted the girl, 
trying to move further away from him. 

'* Frightened you ? " laughed Paul, clutching her dress 
with his long thin fingers. ** Then you thought, like my 
father, that I was locked up in my play-room. I've 
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made my way out though, this time, and look you, Mrs. 
B., Fve found Willie Gray's long hunting-knife." Willie 
Gray, the farmer's son, a great strong good-natured lout, 
was half companion, half keeper to the madman. 

" Yes, yes," whispered Judith, " but let me go Paul| 
'tis growing late." 

Paul slipped the knife up and down in its leather 
sheath, then suddenly changed the subject ; but he never 
moved his hand from her dress. ^< Captain Mosley is 
better now, they say," he said, and a strange light 
gleamed in his eyes. *^ A curse upon him. Had Paul 
Bakeweil known he lay wounded in the park. Mistress 
Biddulph had never found him there," Then he peered 
up into her face, and his wild laugh made her shudder. 

" Nay, Paul, Captain Mosley has never harmed you," 
she pleaded. " Twice has he interfered when you were 
caught near the hall and the fiarm-bailifF would have 
beaten you," 

'' I know that," said the lad, and his eyes softened for a 
moment. '' I loved him then ; but times are changed. 
Mistress Biddulph, times are changed. They think I 
can't tell what they talk of in the village, but I know it, 
I've heard my father speak of it too. He would bring 
Charles Stuart back to the throne, folk say, and what of 
the Rectory then ? " 

There was a strange gleam of sense in the question. 
Judith stepped back, for he had pressed closer, and his 
eyes glowed fiercely as he towered over her. 

" I have it," he cried, laying his hand on her shoulder. 
" You could come home to the Rectory, and we might 
still stay there. Come back with me now. Mistress 
Biddulph ; yes, come back with me now. You are mine, 
you cannot escape me." 
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The girl stepped backwards with a shriek, and tore 
her dress from his grasp ; but her voice only roused his 
fury. 

** You shall ! you shall ! " he shouted. He had pushed 
her against a low square tomb, and snatching the knife 
from its sheath, raised it above his head. 

Raised it, and then stood motionless, his arm still 
uplifted ; for a hand from behind him in the darkness 
closed suddenly over his wrist. 

" What are you doing to this woman ? " demanded a 
voice at his elbow. " Give me the knife." 

Paul wrenched his arm free and stabbed wildly all 
round him, but he was too late, for fingers stronger than 
his own had caught him by the shoulder, the knife was 
snatched from his grasp, and he himself pushed back 
against the church wall before he could resist. 

Then the vestry door suddenly opened, and Anthony 
Bakewell stepped out into the broad patch of light on the 
pathway. " Mistress Biddulph ! the Parson's daughter ? " 
he cried, "and Paul? — you here? I left you in the 
Rectory. What meaneth this, lad ? " 

" Aye, sir ! What's the meaning of this ? " demanded 
the stranger, who stood in the light of the doorway. 
** Here come I seeking the grave of a friend, and find a 
maid, white as death, sitting on a tombstone, and a man 
with his knife raised to strike her." 

The Minister's face was as white as Judith's now. 
" Oh, God ! " he cried, " and my own son ! Sir, 'tis the 
old Parson's daughter. You have saved her — ^perchance 
from death ; and me ; — and me, from a life-long agony. 
Come, Paul, this is no place for thee." 

His father was the only man who had the slightest 
influence over Paul Bakewell. 
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The idiot had leant against the wall in a sort of 
numbed silence for the last few minutes. His captor^ 
who had held him tightly, now set his collar free, and he 
staggered up to the Minister, hid his face on his shoulder, 
and burst into a childish flood of tears. 

Poor old Master Bakewell was far too startled and 
unnerved to give any directions to the others. He led 
his son slowly back towards the Rectory, and Judith 
was left face to face with her deliverer. 

She had thought at first, he was one of the Tutbury 
officers; but a second glance showed her that she had 
never met him before. He was a perfect stranger — a tall, 
strongly-built man ; a plain face, that would have been 
pale but for a hue of sunburnt brown ; eyes that were 
heavy with sleeplessness, hair left long for Cavalier 
lovelocks, but utterly devoid of any attempt at curling, 
and a much travel- worn attire which was sadly in want of 
a brush. That was the sum of him. 

The girl was the first to break silence. *'Sir,'* she 
said faintly, ** you have saved my life. I would I could 
thank you enough." 

" Nay, nay, my little mistress," cried the stranger ; and 
he seemed to pull himself together with an effort as he 
spoke. " 'Tis little enough I have done, and I ask but 
small favout in return. You live in the village here ? 
Then tell me where they have buried him ; tell me if he 
suffered much. I put up my horse at the inn, and would 
have asked them there, but the kitchen was full of rough 
farm-lads, and, plague me for a fool, but his name stuck 
in my throat ; I couldn't blurt it out just there." 

Judith stared at him in terrified surprise. Had she 
escaped one madman, only to find herself at the mercy of 
another ? 
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He must have guessed her thought, for he dashed his 
sleeve across his eyes, and something like a smile came 
to his lips. ** Tis Collie ! — 'tis Mosley, I mean," he said 
huskily. "I've ridden all night from Manchester, and 
now I'm here I — I daren't ask the worst." 

<< Captain Mosley, sir?" said Judith softly. "Nay, 
how have you heard all this ? Did his letter never reach 
CoUyhurst ? Truly he has been very ill, but now he is 
so far better that he spoke only to-day of returning 
home." 

The young man before her was not handsome, but 
such an expression passed for a moment over his £ace 
that she could have almost thought it beautiful, in its 
sudden change from despair to rapturous relief. " He is 
living? Thank Godl" he cried, and he stood for a 
second bareheaded in the snow. Then the absurdity of 
his former fears seemed suddenly to strike him, and he 
burst rather jarringly into a ringing laugh. " Beshrew 
me, what fools we've all been," he exclaimed, '< and poor 
Mrs. Mosley weeping her eyes out. Letter, did you say 
my mistress — letter? Yes, forsooth, and 'twas only 
yesterday they got Collie's letter saying he was dead, or 
at least, at least" — seeing a faint smile in Judith's eyes — 
"implying that he was. I could tell as much by its 
cheerful tone; set Mosley on the scaffold with a rope 
round his neck, and he'll persuade his mother at the last 
gasp that he likes being hanged. The boy who brought 
it said he'd been caught by a Roundhead gang and kept 
more than a month. He had left the Captain before then 
dying at Rolleston, for never yet was a man so wounded. 
Why, bless me, the note wasn't even in his own writing, 
unless he has learned the daintiest hand in England 
within the last few months. There was a name blotched at 
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the end of it, though, which looked like Nebuchadnezzar, 
but was found afterwards to be Nicholas; so you 
can scarce wonder at his mother's terror." 

"'Twas written to reassure her. I have seen the 
letter," said Judith, blushing slightly as she spoke. "My 
father and I are lodged at the hall with Lady Mosley. 
Come back with me, sir, and you shall see the Captain 
for yourself." 

The Rector had deserted his Christmas sermon, which 
he had already begun to prepare, and stood warming 
his hands by the dining-room fire. Collie had finished 
his letter to Sir Edward, and sat in his wide-armed chair, 
with his little cousin on top of him. Eddie had forgotten 
the coming disaster of his play-fellow's departure in the 
immediate delights of a good romp, and Lady Mosley, 
finding leisure to take up the pen, sat at the table 
inditing the tenderest of epistles to her renegade young 
husband, when the door flew open and Judith made her 
appearance. Her face was a little flushed and her eyes 
shone ; her hair had come down about her shoulders, and 
she was followed by the oddest young man my Lady had 
ever looked upon. 

" Father ! " she cried, gomg straight up to the Rector, 
and her voice was still a little breathless. " Speak to 
this gentleman — ^give him your hand. He has saved my 
life, and " 

" Sir," began Mr. Biddulph, but he got no further at 
the moment. Collie had lifted his little cousin down, and 
sprung to his feet. 

He forgot he was head of a household now, forgot 
he was governor x)f the minute RoUeston garrison, 
forgot perhaps everything but the merry old times that 
came crowding back to him, as he flung both arms 
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round the stranger's neck, with a perfect* bear's hug. 

" Why, Mollie, Heaven bless thee,"* he cried, " What 
good angel hath brought thee here ? " And he held his 
schoolfellow back for a moment to take a good look at 
him, " Yonder's the angel," laughed Molyneux, glancing 
at Judith. " Your friends have tended you well. Collie ! 
Beshrew me, I came down here to weep by your grave." 
He laughed again as he spoke, but there was something 
beyond amusement in his eyes. 

Then Collie remembered himself, and turned into 
Captain Mosley once more. " Forgive me, Cousin," he 
said gravely, " I think you have met Captain Radcliffe 
ere now at Alport Lodge. Rector, this is one of my 
best friends. Mollie, the same description serves both 
turns, this is Sir Walter Biddulph." 

" That you are Captain Mosley's friend is more than 
warrant that you should be ours," said the old man, 
holding out his hand. 

" But what do I hear about my daughter ? " A wordy 
warfare promptly began between " young man and 
maiden." Judith eagerly alleging that nothing but his 
prompt cool courage could have saved her; Radcliffe 
as stoutly declaring that the poor idiot was easily over- 
come, the scufHe was not worth the mentioning. 

They might have argued on for ever if Lady Mosley, 
who had been longing to get in a word edgeways, had 
not suddenly inteirupted with — " You come from Man- 
chester, sir ? and how have you left Edward ? " 

" Edward? " cried the scatter-brained Molyneux, " I'm 
sorry you ask me that, madam, for now that I think on't, 
we haven't met since the night I left him half dead in 
Delamere Forest. Thank Hea,ven, he fell not by my 
sword. They say he's recovered, Collie, but I doubt me 
02 
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^' he*ll ever be rid of the scar on his nose, poor knave." 

Lady Mosley would have fallen, but that the Rector 
caught her by the arm, and Radcliffe checked himself at 
his school-fellow's look of dismay. 

" Oh, your husband, Lady Mosley," he began eagerly; 
" I was thinking of quite another man. Sir Edward of 
Alport is well enough, or was so yester e'en. — Collie, if 
you'll lend me some clothes I'll doff this coat, which is a 
sorry sight for a lady ; but ere I change it, here is his 
letter." 

And he amply atoned for his former blunder, by draw- 
ing from his pocket a really affectionate note for my 
lady, directed in Sir Edward's sprawling school-boy 
hand. 

The supper that followed was perhaps the most trying 
meal Molyneux had ever partaken of. Radcliffe on his 
best behaviour was an amusing, if not an edifying 
spectacle. He had ridden all the way from Manchester 
in very real distress, and now he had arrived to find his 
best friend living. 

He had plimged at once into the good graces of the 
mild old clergyman opposite, he had saved, perhaps, the 
life of the blushing girl at his side ; altogether, he was 
far too happy to be himself. Besides, naturally talkative, 
there was now no one topic on which he dared to 
descant. 

He had come from Lathom House, yet the mention of 
Lord Derby might perchance bring a passing shade to 
his school-fellow's mirth. Any allusion to the state of 
the country, the Church, or the Roundheads, was likely 
to draw an overwhelming burst of gratitude from the 
Rector, while as for the Mosley family, and Manchester 
afiGeurs — ^well ! women were so doubtful, so delicate, and 
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so dangerous, there was no telfing whether my lady would 
not go into hysterics on another description of Sir 
Edward. 

Supper ended at last, however, and Judith, who had 
been very much frightened by the afternoon's escape, 
retired to bed, followed by her hostess. 

The Rector went back to his study, and having success- 
fully wound up his sermon at least six times, and as 
persistently revived it again, to drag out the weary 
existence of ** One word more," finally fell asleep over 
the last page. 

Smoking was not so much a necessity of life then as it 
is now. Tobacco was still considered a new discovery. 
But Collie had been early trained in the manly accom- 
plishment, and never felt ashamed to sit idle while a pipe 
was in his mouth. He filled one for Radcliffe, drew two 
chairs to the fire, and then sat pufBng up the chimney 
with due regard to my lady's furniture. 

** Now, Mollie," he began. " Tell me all ; but first 
about my mother. Did my letter never reach her ? I've 
heard nothing for months." 

" Your letter ? " laughed Radcliffe, slowly lighting his 
pipe. " A pretty letter, in truth. Yes, it reached Colly- 
hurst yesterday. You should have seen your father's 
fiice. But let me sort my notions a while, and Til begin 
the story ab iniHo,** 

" I'm at Lathom, you know, or was, till last Monday, 
with the Countess of Derby; my lord's in the Isle of 
Man. What ? — ^you remember Lady Derby, Collie ? — 
Oh no, you don't; she was Lady Strange when you 
knew her, the blushing young mother. She's quite 
another woman now, I can tell you. Brave as she is, 
however, we had no mind to face the Roundheads all 
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unprepared, and an ugly rumour was afloat that they 
thought of paying us a little attention, so my Lady gave 
me a holiday, and sent me home to spy out what was 
brewing in Manchester. I'm on leave at present." 

" I need scarce tell you of Ordsall, Collie. You know 
my father and my brother. Well, they've always been 
good to me, but they've never made the place so dear 
that I feel any homesickness, and I hadn't been there 
two days before I began wondering whether any lucky 
chance might have brought you back to CoUyhurst, and 
at last I walked over to see. These winter afternoons 
close in so early, 'twas well-nigh dark when I got there. 
That's why I was surprised to find the hall door half 
open. I made my way in, however, and was groping 
towards the firelight when ! — now what are you laughing 
at — my face ? Well, I can't help it, you'd have looked 
awry, I promise you. Why I shudder at the very 
thought of it. An old dame from some hidden corner 
springs suddenly forward and flings both her arms round 
my neck. * Oh, my bonnie angel babe ! ' cries she. 
* Blessings on thee, my lamb, and be it thee sel' or thee 
ghost ? ' 

" On my honour. Collie, 'tis not the first time I've 
been laid siege to by the gentler sex, but never before 
have I been so taken by storm. 

" * Unhand me, old dame,' quoth I, as soon as I'd fetched 
my breath. * I'm neither myself nor my ghost, and I 
never was anyone's " angel babe," that I know of. " Imp," 
they used to call me when I was a brat.' 

** She dropped me with that, and fell a-screaming. It 
was Mrs. Dorcas, your old nurse. 

*• You may guess I was ready to take to my heels by 
this time, when in came your father and mother. Mistress 
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Mosley had been crying. I could see that when the 
fire flickered up ; and as for Master Francis, why he 
never even raised his head, but reeled off his part as 
though he'd learnt it by heart. 'Whosoever you be, 
yoimg sir,' he said, < say your business shortly, and go ; 
disturb not this house of mourning.' 

" * For heaven's sake, Mr. Mosley,' cried I, * tell me 
what has be&llen.' 

" And then your mother looked up and gave a little 
sob of relief. ' 'Tis only Molyneux Radcliffe,' she said. 
* Oh, Mollie, forgive my husband. We are so distraught 
by the loss of our boy, we know not what to say.' With 
that she drew a crumpled letter from her pocket and left 
me to read it in silence. 

" Such a letter, Collie ! Not in your handwriting, yet 
plainly from you, with just the scrawl of a name at the 
end of it. It had been brought to Manchester only that 
day, they told me, by one of the lads who set out with 
you for RoUeston. He had been caught and kept by a 
band of Roundheads for weeks past, and only escaped 
with difficulty a day or two ago. He had seen you 
wounded in RoUeston Park, and was nearly scared to 
death by the sight. You had lived on for a few weeks, 
he told them, but he had left you dying, and was sure 
you had ended your pain by this time, and rested in the 
churchyard. — ^Tell you what I said then? That I will 
not, forsooth. I've always admired your modesty. Collie, 
and wouldn't taint it for the world. 

'* Beshrew me, 'twill take six buckets and a yard mop 
to dry the hall, I'll warrant. 

" Well, in the middle of all this confusion, who should 
come rushing in but Sir Edward of Alport, with Anick 
and Mistress Jane tripping over his heels. They had 
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heard the news somehow, and were all three distracted. 
Sir Edward, for his part, was rent between love and 
duty. Here were Lord Derby's men in Manchester left 
in his charge, and there was my lady in Staffordshire, 
possibly defenceless. He cursed and swore like a trooper, 
I promise — I can' do a little in that way myself, but I 
own my Colonel completely surpasses me — Anick vowed 
you were his brother, and saSd he should go to RoUeston 
whatever befell, whereupon he and his wife fell a-lovering, 
as they always do if they part for ten minutes. And as 
for your father, he told me a dozen times that you were his 
only son, which was quite imnecessary, as I never thought 
of disputing it. He declared he*d go to Staffordshire at 
once, and take your mother with him ; while she, poor 
soul, was sobbing on Mistress Jane's shoulder. A pest 
upon you, Mosley, and to think that so much energy and 
salt water was wasted for nothing. 

"They'd have been weeping there now if I hadn't 
interrupted them. 

" * You need none of you kiss your wives,* quoth I, 
* For I'm going to RoUeston myself — yes, this very 
night I ' And then they all fell on me with more salt 
water, and Sir Edward changed his curses to blessings, 
which didn't sound nearly so natural. 

" Anick was hot-foot to come with me, but I wouldn't 
let him, for I knew that would make a delay. I only 
went home to tell them where I was going and get my 
horse. When I came back. Sir Edward had a letter for 
his wife. If by any chance I found you alive, I was to 
bring you back with me, and leave Giles Chadwick in 
charge till he should come down himself in a fortnight. 

•* Master Francis had been too bewildered to write ; 
besides, he couldn't tell who to write to. Poor dear Mr. 
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Mosley, he burst into tears at the notion of sending a 
letter to his dead son. And Mrs. Mosley — ^yes, she put 
her arms round my neck and kissed me. What a pretty 
woman ^e is, Collie ? I can only just remember my 
mother ; they say she was very pretty too." 

Here Molyneux paused for a moment and sat staring 
silently at the fire; then an odd twinkle shone in his 
eyes, as he added demurely, " I have always been thought 
like my father, you know." 

Collie laughed and drew his chair nearer his school- 
fellow's. " Then is your father the best and truest of 
friends," he said. *' God bless you, Radcli£fe, for your 
kindness to mine, I can never forget it. But, look you, 
rU return to Manchester this week, if I die for it." 

"You'll never ride the distance," said Molyneux 
doubtfully. 

But Collie only shook his head. " The thought of my 
father will lend me strength," he said, ** I would ride 
any distance to reach home." 

Radcliffe looked as if he thought the return rather 
hurried. Then, pushing his chair back against the table, 
he cocked one leg over the other and suddenly asked, 
with apparent irrelevance, " What do they call the little 
wench I rescued from the Minister, this afternoon ? — no, 
no, from his son I mean, but, plague them, they are 
both as like as two peas." 

"Oh, Mistress Biddulph?" laughed Collie. "You 
are lucky to have won her friendship, MoUie. — Judith, 
her father calls her." 

" Judith ? " cried Radcliffe, indignantly poking the fire. 
" Judith ? On my soul, I had been the last to accuse 
her of such a name. When I was very young, and still 
more wicked, somebody (Edward, I think), by way of 
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warning, showed me a picture in an old family Bible of 
* Judith cutting oiF Holofemes his head.' I can see it 
now, when I lie awake at night. This maid should have 
been * Dulcie.' I swear 'tis the prettiest wench I ever 
looked on." 

"So swore the officers at Tutbury," said Collie. 
"Then they drank to her health and swore again. I 
could have strangled them all. Pretty, forsooth ! She 
is as good as she is beautiful, and as brave as she is good." 

The poker and Molyneux's lower jaw fell simul- 
taneously. Collie had played the hardened soldier for so 
long, he could talk so learnedly upon fire-arms and 
defences, he had grown so absorbed in the war, that this 
sudden little burst of enthusiasm was utterly unexpected ; 
it brought back the school-boy of years ago. "Poor 
Mosley ! Well, he has worn the willow long enough." 

Radcliffe was not generally very quick at thought- 
reading. " But, plague on it, a fool could have seen how 
the land lay this time," and that faithful fool had rather 
be hanged than stand in the way. That was why he 
wore such a studiedly sprightly smile as he held out his 
hand and offered a tentative congratulation. 

Collie rejected the proffered hand and stared at his 
friend for a minute. Then he too saw the motive, an d leant 
back with a shout of laughter. " By my troth, the lad 
thinks I love her," he cried. "Oh, Mollie! Mistress 
Biddulph, the sweetest maid in all Staffordshire; and 
you would bind her to a worn-out, wounded soldier? 
Poor little Judith, a pretty match we should make of it." 

" You love her not, then ? " 

" Nay, never," cried Collie. " *Tis not love, old 
friend. 'Tis only this : she is such a country maid, so 
young and so trustful, why I am as jealous to hear a man 
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speak lightly of her as though I were the Rector himself." 

If Radclifife did look relieved as he twitted Collie for 
his £atherly tone, the fact was effectually concealed by a 
puff of smoke from his pipe, and in any case his friend 
woidd hardly have noticed it, for his mind was set on 
quite another matter. 

*' Mollie,*' he said, suddenly breaking a little silence. 
" You have been last at Lathom. Tell me, is Made- 
moiselle De La Ferriere still with Lady Derby ? Is — ^is 
she still mademoiselle ? " 

" Why do you ask me that ? *' asked Molyneux, raising 
his eyes with a smile. " Did you think she was wed to 
one of my lord's noble friends ? Nay, she is still made- 
moiselle, I trow. But she too is altered, Collie, very 
much altered. She can speak English like a native now, 
and Master Rutter, the Earl's chaplain, hath converted 
her from her Popish errors — now don't say she had none ; 
a woman is always the sweeter for a fault or two." 

" Is she happy 7 " asked the lover, with an ill-concealed 
eagerness. 

Molyneux fell back into his chair and laughed. "Now, 
Mosley, how can I tell you ? " he cried. " You ask if a 
woman be happy. There's no man on earth can answer 
that. To begin with, I scarce ever see her. My lady is 
a very duenna, and rightly so; none of the garrison 
enter the Eagle Tower at Lathom without her leave. I 
myself have only dined there once, since I came to the 
castle, and even then could hardly get a word with 
Mademoiselle. One moment she is at your side telling 
you the best joke in the world, the next she is at the 
other end of the room teasing old Major Farmer. 

'* I had said, had you asked me then, that there was 
no woman on earth so merry. But now — ^well, I know 
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not ! — I have seen her eyes red in chapel when she raised 
them. I have watched her linger behind the others 
sometimes, and once — I ought not to tell you this, for she 
knew not that I saw her — I was on guard at the outer 
wall one evening and could see my lady's little garden 
from my post. 

" The children were playing there with Mademoiselle 
— ^they almost worship her, I think. You should have 
seen them frolic and romp. How they laughed and 
raced and shouted. When all at once, out comes a sour- 
faced old nurse and sweeps them away to bed in a trice 
without further warning. Mademoiselle lingered to 
gather up their toys, and as she passed through the 
wicket she stopped for a moment, leant her arm on the 
gate-post and bid her eyes with her hand. It was only 
for a minute ; then she looked up and drew such a sigh, 
it nearly blew me off my feet, though I was twenty 
yards away on the wall. 

"She loves one of you, on my soul she does, and 
should I ever win a chance to speak with her she shall 
hear a word about you, old friend." 

Collie made no answer for a moment ; then he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and looked up. " No, RadclifFe," 
he said gravely. " The more I think of it, the more I 
see it. She never cared for me, nor ever guessed I loved 
her. If you speak at all, it must be of Edward. God 
grant he keep true to her still." 

Molyneux emptied his own pipe too, so vigorously 
that he broke it. Then he rose, stretched, and yawned. 
" You're as white as a ghost, Mosley," he said, rather 
brusquely, "and as for me, I never closed an eye last 
night for thinking of your funeral. Come to bed, man, 
come to bed, ere to-morrow dawns." 
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It was a very trying day at Rolleston, trying for 
everyone, when the two captains set out for Manchester. 

The gardener's wife perhaps revived the soonest. She 
thanked her patient as much as he thanked her, to judge 
by her bobbing courtesies, and went to Stafford as soon 
as the roads were safe, whence she appeared in com- 
pletely new, not to say startling attire, which accounted 
for her frequent assertion that Captain Mosley was a 
perfect gentleman, and would one day grace King 
Charles's court. 

Poor Judith kept the tears back valiantly. She 
had lost the little pair of scissors that hung from her 
chatelaine — a fortunate mishap which admitted of her 
being constantly half-hidden by chairs and tables at the 
far end of the Hall. Captain Radcliffe and Eddie joined 
in the search, but the Captain was not much use, for he 
stopped every two minutes to tell the boy some out- 
rageous story which kept the girl on the verge of 
hysterics between tears and laughter. 

Lady Mosley went about all the morning with Sir 
Edward's letter stuck like a talisman in front of her 
dress. The Rector kept up till his friends were out of 
sight ; then he went back to his little study and was seen 
no more till the evening. 

Captain Mosley set his face resolutely to the road, but 
his brother officer sat twisted inside out, as he expressed 
it, gazing at the house they left, till the low-hanging 
branch of a tree caught him such a whack on the back of 
the head as nearly jerked him out of the saddle ; after that 
he too turned his head and paid attention to the business 
in hand. 

Nothing of importance marked the journey except just 
one slight mishap at the first halt. Collie, worn out by 
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the unaccustomed ride, sat down in the empty parlour^of 
the little country inn where they stopped while Mol}meux 
saw to the horses. It was thoughtful of Mosley to leave 
the best seat by the fire. Radcliffe appreciated the 
motive when he came in, and he threw himself back on 
the great cushioned chair, but he had hardly done so 
before he sprang up again, with a yell which echoed 
among the open rafters of the roof. 

In a moment Collie was at his side. " Radcliife ! 
Mollie ! what has befallen you ? You are hurt ! " he 
cried; then his face changed and he dropped into the 
same seat with a ringing laugh, for Radcliffe, with 
a very caught look in his eyes, had slowly drawn from 
the recesses of an umbrageous pocket the daintiest pair 
of scissors that ever a Cavalier wielded. 

Before another sun had set Molyneux was the centre 
of a large and incredulous circle at Ordsall, who took 
his adventures at RoUeston, together with sundry 
additions of his own, cum grano salis. 

And Collie sat by his own hearth-side with his mother's 
head resting on his shoulder. You may be sure she 
talked and wept till the clock on the stairs struck twelve, 
and then soundly scolded Master Francis for keeping the 
dear lad out of bed so long, << and he half dead with the 
journey." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
"Sans Changer." 



ONE of the last loyal strongholds in Lancashire to 
resist a Puritan invasion was Lathom House, the 
Earl of Derby's great fortress near the " Fylde '* (as the 
flat country between Southport and Fleetwood is now 
called), and a very valiant resistance it opposed to a 
most stubborn siege. In 1644, when it was first attacked, 
the Earl was himself away, and Lady Derby was obliged 
to play the part of general in her husband's absence. 
Yet, though resisted by a woman at the head of but a 
small garrison, the army of the Parliament found at 
Lathom as dauntless a foe and as hot a reception as it had 
ever met. Very early in the year some rumour had 
reached the Countess of an intended invasion, and the 
news threw the whole of her forces into a state of bustle 
and preparation. Provisions sufficient to last for years 
were laid in; messages were sent to the Earl begging 
him to return ; huge piles of stones were heaped beside 
the heavy old cannon on the walls, and days were spent 
in strengthening the outer fortifications. 

But for the clank of the armourer's forge, however, 
and the rattle of arms in the court below them, Lady 
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Derby's own household in the great keep at Lathom 
could hardly have believed how near the long dreaded 
assault really was. Little Mai Stanley, the Earl's eldest 
daughter, leaning against the window-frame in her 
Mother's parlour, and dropping her sampler to peep from 
behind the half-drawn curtain at the soldiers in the 
court, could fancy the whole scene some gay pageant, 
rather than a grim prediction of the coming struggle. 
All was so still and peaceful in the room behind her ; 
the fire crackled merrily imder the broad chimney-piece, 
rich with the carved devices and arms of the Earl's 
family, and the wintry sunshine streaming in through 
the diamond panes of the window, cast a halo of gold 
over little Katie Stanley's hair as she sat by the fire- 
place with her work, and flickered and shone over the 
long faces of ancestors who had gazed down from their 
heavy frames in undisturbed benignity upon generations 
of Derbys. 

Ned and Billy, Mai's little brothers, sat at the table 
with their copies. Ned, in text-hand letters, whose bold, 
not to say angular, uprightness testified to the rectitude 
of the copy's advice, wrote, " Fear God, honour the 
King." And Billy, apparently deriving much more 

* 

assistance from the tip of his gently oscillating tongue 
than from his inky fingers, indited a more shaky version 
of "Absence makes the heart grow fonder." While 
between the two boys sat a lady, with one arm round 
Billy and her fingers clasped over his podgy little hand, 
helping out the shaky letters. She looked too young to 
be his mother, yet there was an almost maternal tender- 
ness and pride in her face as she watched the success of 
his labours. 
She was anxious (who in the castle was not, at such a 
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time ?), and her eyes wore a startled expression as, 
attracted by some louder noise than usual in the court, 
she raised them to the window ; but she smiled as she 
met Mai's glance and held out her left hand for the girl's 
work. '< Come and show me your sampler, Mai,*' she 
said (with just the prettiest touch of a foreign accent). 
<< Ah ! heed not the soldiers, ma 'mie ; you will see 
enough of them ere long. Katie has nearly finished her 
work." 

With an almost impatient gesture Mai turned from the 
window and came back to the table. ** Oh ! Eulalie, Vm 
so tired of being kept within the castle," she sighed, lean- 
ing her head against Mademoiselle's high-backed chair* 
" Sometimes I think father will never return," 

*' Nay, Mai, you had better not let mother hear you 
say that," cried Ned, oblivious of the smear he had just 
made over his carefully- written motto, " you'll be shot 
for a deserter if you give up hope so soon. Won't she, 
Eulalie ? " 

But the words had hardly been spoken when the door 
opened, and the Countess of Derby herself entered the 
room, leading by the hand her youngest child, Amelia, a 
bright little girl of five. 

Charlotte De La Tremouille was now in the zenith of 
matronly beauty ; — ^perhaps the witchery of youth was 
past, but her face was still a very lovely one, with its 
varjring expressions of kindness and courage. At the 
present moment, however, as Eulalie rose and turned to- 
wards her, she looked pale and distressed, while her eyes 
(usually so fearless) more than reflected the anxiety on 
her companion's face. 

'' Eulalie I " she cried, in a voice which trembled 
despite her bravest effort, '' the blow hath fallen at last. 
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Yesterday the siege of Lathom was determined upon in 
Manchester, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, Colonel Assheton, 
and other officers, with a force of some three thousand 
men, are already marching hither. Oh ! what shall I do, 
with my lord so far away, and these precious babes left 
in such jeopardy ? " She put her hand to her eyes as 
she spoke, and dashed away the tears which had sud- 
denly dimmed them. 

Eulalie was at her side in a moment, and had stolen 
one arm round her neck. " Ah ! my lady," she whispered 
— ^her own fears banished at the sight of her friend's 
distress — *' you were ever wont to bid us all take cour- 
age. God will defend the right, and the Earl surely will 
not delay much longer. You have written to him of our 
peril ; we can hold out till he comes. " But how heard 
you this news ? " 

<* Captain Molyneux Radcliife, who has been for some 
time on furlough, has just ridden in from Ordsall with 
the tidings," said Lady Derby. He says we may expect 
the Roundheads to be almost at his heels." 

A smile stole for a moment over Eulalie's face at the 
mention of a well-remembered name. She had been so 
long away from Lancashire — ^in the Isle of Man, abroad, 
and in London — that Molyneux Radcliffe and the train 
of associations he brought back all seemed like pictures 
from a long closed book. Yet they were as vivid as 
ever now. She saw once more the brilliant rooms at 
Knowsley, she heard once more an echo of the music to 
which she had danced so daintily — she and the gallant 
young Englishman, who had stolen her heart, and left 
her nothing in exchange save a broken promise. Ah ! 
how he had fooled her. Cruel fate and evil times had 
separated them for years ; but she knew by this time he 
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must have forgotten her ; he would never return again 
to claim his right. 

The Countess, who had stood for a moment struggling 
to force back her tears and steady her voice, was herself 
again now, and a look of dauntless determination lit up 
her face as she continued bravely : " Well, we have long 
expected the blow to fall. We lack not brave soldiers 
on our side, and the castle is amply provided for a siege. 
You are right, ma ^micy why should we fear, who fight for 
God and our King ? Now, listen. Take the children 
to the top of the Eagle Tower, and look whether you 
can see our foes approaching. I must away to speak 
with Master fiarington. There is much to be done yet, 
and after to-morrow, perchance, our liberty will be sadly 
curtailed. Would we had never left the Isle of Man." 

She had gone before Eulalie could answer, and the 
children were clamouring for a play on the leads. It 
was a bitterly cold January day, but to array her charges 
in their rough woollen hoods and coats was but the work 
of a minute, and only too glad to be free from their 
tasks, they clamK^red merrily up the winding stone stair- 
case or newel which was situated in one corner of the 
great keep. Not till they had passed two upper stories 
did they alight at last on the flat leaden roof of the 
Eagle Tower, the great central building of the castle. 

At one comer of the leads was planted the lofty flag 
sta£f, from whose height the broad green banner of the 
Derbys flung out its ample folds to the keen wind, and 
from which fluttered, beneath the stags of Stanley and 
the triple 1^ of Manxland, the loyal motto, '< Sans 
Changer.'* 

A warder, horn in hand, was pacing the leads, and the 
children of course felt themselves each separately called 
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upon to wind the said horn and excruciate everyone in 
the court below by a variety of discordant blasts. But 
soon tiring of this amusement, they set off to explore 
the roof, and, warmly recommending Eulalie to try her 
own skill with the newly-discovered instrument, left her 
leaning against the parapet of the tower and straining 
her eyes as she gazed round the low flat country in 
which Lathom House was built, for a chance of catching 
the first glimpse of the advancing Roundheads. 

It was a cold, clear day. She could see as fax as the 
Kibble on the North and the broad white Mersey on the 
South, while to the East rose the rck)fs of Wigan, and to 
the West were dimly outlined the vast expanses of sand- 
hills bounded by the Irish Channel, between which and 
the castle rose the picturesque old tower and spire of 
Ormskirk Church and the verdant lawns of Lathom 
Park. There were no signs, however, in all the peace- 
ful landscape beyond the walls, of the dreaded Puritan 
invasion ; but in the great courtyard below the Eagle 
Tower, all was preparation for a prolonged and desperate 
struggle. Some three hundred men were being drilled 
and inspected ; bugles sounded at intervals, horses 
neighed, and officers ran hither and thither, shouting 
what seemed to Eulalie utterly unintelligible orders. 

On the far side of the court were garrison buildings 
and offices, their sides forming a high wall flanked by 
eight strong towers and a magnificent gateway. Beyond 
these there was a wide, deep moat, spanned by a draw- 
bridge, and beyond again there were nine other towers 
connected with each other by an outer wall. 

No more perfect specimen of ancient fortification 
existed in England, and so large was the space enclosed, 
that it was said Lathom could entertain three kings at a 
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time — a tradition probably derived from the feet that 
King Henry VH. of England, James of Scotland (his 
son-in-law), and Lord Derby (King of Man) had on one 
occasion been all lodged together in the castle. 

From her lofty position on the leads, Eulalie could see 
the whole of the fortications spread out before her like a 
map, and watch every movement of the soldiery below. 
Yet she could only pick out a few of the officers, for the 
Countess was very careful to isolate her household en- 
tirely from the garrison, and only upon rare occasions 
were any of its defenders admitted to the Eagle Tower ; 
yet one or two of them could be identified at a distance. 
First she noticed Major Farmer, commander of the 
forces, and Major ffarington, seneschal of the castle, 
then there were six captains and two lieutenants that she 
had scarcely more than seen as yet, but among whom 
Molyneux RadclifFe's shock of red hair and sunburnt face 
were easily discerned. He had just come from Man- 
chester, and how she longed to speak to him, if it were only 
for a moment, to ask (could she ever bring herself to do 
so) just one question as to the welfare of an old friend. 

But the children had exhausted the pleasures of the 
roof by this time, and came to her side with blue noses 
and pinched little feces, which warned her that it was 
time to descend. Then they had one last frolic in the 
glades of Lathom Park, where the boys chased each 
other up and down long alleys of leafless trees, and my 
lady Mai, with the air of a duchess, rustled through 
banks of withered brown leaves. It was very pleasant 
on the fer side of the drawbridge, though the sun had 
melted the thin coating of ice on the moat and the road 
was inclined to be muddy. The children were perfectly 
happy. Ned was in the mood to have defied Oliver 
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Cromwell himself; and Billy, who was youag and in- 
nocent, had gained Eulalie's permission to take possession 
of as many rabbits as heart could desire, provided only 
that he caught them [with his own hands, and armed 
with this important sanction crept cautiously through 
every brake and thicket on the constant tenterhooks of 
delightful expectation. 

Freedom was over all too soon ! No one might leave 
the castle after one o'clock, by the Countess's orders, 
and the afternoon proved very dreary. 

Eulalie sat by the fire in my Lady's solar, and talked 

with an almost feverish eagerness about anything and 

everything save the coming siege. But all to no purpose ; 

even anecdotes of Billy's prowess fell flat on his 

mother's ear. The great trial to come hung like a pall 

in the very air, and chilled the boldest attempt at a laugh. 

But 

'* Be the day short, or be the day long, 

It presently ringeth to evensong," 

as the old couplet has it, and the sound of the chapel bell 
at last put a welcome end to the weary hours of suspense. 

Mr. Rutter, the Earl's chaplain, was not generally 
wont to indulge in sermons on a week-day, but at this last 
service before the siege he stood in the little choir after 
evensong, and with a few brave, earnest words, roused 
the whole garrison and household before him. Mr. Rutter 
was a favourite at Lathom. He was fearless himself as 
the hardiest of his hearers, and not one of his listening 
congregation but felt the braver for his loyal enthusiasm 
— from old Major Farmer, planning defence in the front 
row, to Mademoiselle De La Ferriere sitting by the 
Countess beneath her carved canopy. 

Mademoiselle was naturally timid. She dreaded the 
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war perhaps more than any of the others, and her lips 
trembled as they followed the chaplain's prayers. It was 
not until they had all risen, and she turned as she left the 
chapel to take Katie's hand in hers, that she suddenly 
noticed Captain RadclifFe. He was walking behind 
Major fiarrington, and he actually started and reddened 
as she looked round and saw him, for he had been gazing 
at her with such a strange expression of doubt and 
inquiry on his usually thoughtless face, that, strive as she 
would to forget it, it haunted her all through the evening. 

During the night, a great change took place in the 
weather, and the morning broke amid deluges of rain. 
Nothing occurred, however, until the afternoon, when the 
warder's horn proclaimed the foe in sight. The draw- 
bridge had not been lowered during the day, and all was 
in perfect readiness to await an attack, but a long time 
elapsed before any advance was made on the part of the 
Puritans ; they seemed only too busy in pitching tents 
and making some shelter against the pelting rain. At 
last a trumpet sounded, and a group of officers riding 
forward behind a white flag halted at the outer gate or 
barbican, to the summit of which Major Farmer and 
Major ffarrington had mounted ; and a parley com- 
menced. Sir Thomas Fairfax demanded to see the 
Countess, in order that the forces of the Parliament 
should be at once admitted to the castle. He was in- 
formed that the weather was too inclement for her 
ladyship to come out, but that if his demands were 
reduced to writing one officer would be admitted by 
the postern-gate to receive Lady Derby's reply. FairfEUC 
greatly demurred to this, but Major Farmer was inexor- 
able, so the Puritans had to retire for the time. 

About an hour afterwards a bugle-call at the postern 
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announced that a messenger had been sent. He was 
promptly admitted, and proved, to Radcliffe's utter as- 
tonishment, to be no other than Captain Edward Mosley, 
chosen for this office on account of his proficiency in 
French. Molyneux turned away from his old play-feUow 
in disgust, and Major Farmer alone conducted the Puritan 
to the Castle Hall, where he was received bj the 
Countess. He began a long speech to her in French, 
but she cut him short abruptly, and requested him to 
deliver his message and to speak English, as she had no 
secrets from her loyal friends ; whereupon he gave her his 
commander's letter, which was merely a demand for the 
immediate surrender of the castle and its defences, grant- 
ing leave, however, for the Countess and her family to 
depart wherever she chose. The Countess requested 
a week to think over this demand, and Edward was 
dismissed ; but a short time after the bugle announced 
another messenger, and this time Captain Marsland 
was admitted, stating that Sir Thomas would only grant 
until the next morning for a decision. The Countess 
then wrote a letter proposing to hold the castle for a 
month only, if at the end of that time she and her whole 
guard were afforded safe transport to the Isle of Man. 
She also stipulated that no hostile force was to be there- 
after quartered at Lathom. This reply was promptly 
answered by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who said he would give, 
the lady till Thursday morning at ten o'clock to decide, 
and would thereupon begin the assault unless she sur- 
rendered. No further parlepng was to take place after 
this, but more than a week elapsed before the enemy 
were prepared to do anything. The weather helped the 
defenders of the castle, for the rain fell in torrents, and it 
was bitterly cold. By the sixth of March, however, all 
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was ready, and a long trench had been dug near the outer 
walls for the purpose of blasting down a tower. This 
ditch had taken four days to dig, during which time care- 
ful marksmen on the Eagle Tower picked off several of 
the besiegers, but as it was dug diagonally to the wall it 
still progressed, and by the tenth of March was within a 
yard or two of the curtain. That morning a dense fog 
prevailed, and Major Farmer, fearing an attack, fired 
several cannon on the further side of the castle, which 
drew the besiegers in force away from the trench. He 
then ordered Lieutenant Bretargh, with about fifty men, 
to steal as softly as possible through the postern, followed 
by a large number of sappers with spades ; no fire-arms 
were to be used. The ruse proved highly successful. 
The young officer fell upon the miners in the trench, 
drove them out, and pursued them to their camp, slaying 
no less than thirty of the enemy and capturing forty 
stands of arms, besides a drum. During this time the 
trench had been filled up by the spadesmen, and the 
lieutenant returned to the castle without having lost a 
single man. Again a week elapsed, during which the 
trench was once more opened and some cannon appeared 
upon the scene. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax had meanwhile received a letter 
from Lord Derby, who had come to Chester, begging him 
to give the Countess and her children the means of leav- 
ing the castle ; so Edward Mosley was again despatched 
to the fortress with the Earl's letter, bearings also an 
intimation that leave of departure could only be granted 
on a complete surrender. 

By this time, however, the fearless bravery of Char- 
lotte De La Tremouille had been so much heightened 
by the courage and success of her garrison, that she 
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absolutely refused to yield, unless her husband sent her by 
a sure hand direct orders to do so. It happened that 
when Edward arrived the Countess was confined to her 
room by a severe cold, and was unable to receive him 
personally. Hospitality, however, being ever the custom 
with the Derbys, the Puritan (unwelcome as he was) was 
received by Major Farmer with marked politeness, and a 
collation was placed before the officers in the castle hall. 
Major £^ngton apologised for Lady Derby's absence, 
and explained that Mademoiselle De La Ferriere, her 
companion^ would bring Mr. Mosley the Countess's 
reply when it was ready. If he did wonder for a moment 
why the young man suddenly started, he thought no 
more of it afterwards, for Edward was himself again 
almost before his confusion had been noticed, and be- 
trayed no surprise when a door at the end of the hall 
opened softly and a slight, dark-eyed lady entered the 
room. 

Major Farmer at once launched into a formal intro- 
duction, but Mademoiselle interrupted him with a smile. 
*' I think I have had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur 
before," she said, advancing quickly with an outstretched 
hand. " I am right glad to see him again." 

She spoke English perfectly now, but the pretty 
simplicity of her manner and the naivete of her accent 
were the same as ever. 

Edward knew that his hand trembled in spite of 
himself, as he felt once more the touch of her little 
fingers. (After all, he had loved her just as long and 
just as hopelessly as his cousin had.) 

** Ah ! Mademoiselle, il-y-a un siecle que je ne vous a 
vu," he exclaimed, pressing her hand in his. He would 
have raised it to his lips, but for the uncomfortable 
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certainty that Major fFarington's eyes, wide with aston- 
ishment, were fixed upon him. 

Eulalie was very much annoyed at his addressing her 
in French, and knowing the suspicion that would be 
excited by her replying in her native language, answered 
rather coldly, in English, that it was not very likely, 
considering their different circumstances, that they 
should have been thrown together frequently. 

That was true indeed, he said (still in French), for he 
was resolved not to let this opportunity slip. Did 
Mademoiselle remember their last meeting — it was at a 
christening festivity ? Ah ! he could never forget those 
two bright days. 

Of course Eulalie remembered. She had lapsed back 
into French before she knew it, and was laughing at 
Edward's reminiscences of the dance at Knowsley. 

He had never danced since then, he said, drearily. 
She had honoured him by acting as his teacher ; no one 
else could ever be so deft an instructress as she. Ah I 
times had changed; but he at least was unaltered — he 
had never forgotten her kindness. 

The last words were said in a rapid undertone, but 
he looked up at her so pointedly, as he spoke, that the 
haunting doubt which was always with her more or less 
came forcibly before her mind, and there was a touch of 
bitterness in her tone as she said gravely that she sup- 
posed all English gentlemen were as true and loyal as 
they were flattering. Then she added, with would-be 
carelessness, " Your uncle came with you, I remember. 
How is he ? and your cousin — Nicholas was his name, I 
think, was it not ? '* 

" Oh ! my cousin Nicholas," he answered, with a well- 
feigned indifference. "He does very well indeed. He 
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has been married for some years to a Mistress Jane 
Lever, of Alkrington, and has two children now ; very 
pretty little things they are." 

Eulalie was pouring some wine into Major Farmer's 
cup ; her hand shook slightly and a little of it was spilt 
on the table-cloth. She bent her head so low as she 
dried it that Edward could not see her face, but Major 
ffarington, who sat at the other side of the table, though 
he had not caught the French sentence, thought the 
Puritan must have said something that vexed Made- 
moiselle, for the colour had risen slowly to her cheeks. 

" Ah I " she said, raising her head after an instant's 
pause. " I am very glad to hear Monsieur Collie is so 
happy; I have often wondered whether I should ever 
hear any news of your family again. Now I think the 
Countess will be ready with your answer, Captain 
Mosley. I will go and see. Rising as she spoke, she 
turned to the door, which Edward held open, only looking 
up at him for a moment as she passed to say, with a smile, 
she could guess already what Lady Derby's reply would be. 

It was not till she found herself quite alone, standing 
at the foot of the narrow winding staircase, that the full 
meaning of Captain Mosley's words came suddenly back 
to her. Then the blood surged to her brain, and a mist 
of blinding tears hid for a moment the steps before her. 

So Collie was married — married and happy with his 
wife and his bonny children. She might have guessed 
all along how it would end. Ah, fool ! to have fancied 
him true to his boyish passion, as she had been to 
the love of her life. Fool! to have ever thought he 
cared for her. 

The Countess had finished her letter and was folding it 
up when Eulalie came in. 
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" Here you are at last, dear," she said raising her head 
with a smile. " Now tak^ this letter, open, to Major 
Farmer, and when he has read it, seal it in his presence 
— here is the EarFs signet, — and give it to Mr. Mosley. 
But what has happened ? " (noticing for the first time, 
the girl's white face). " You have been crying, Eulalie 
— is aught amiss ? " 

" No, no ! nothing — at least," stammered Eulalie, " at 
least — I will tell you another day, my lady. Heed me 
not 'tis nothing to do with the war." She had almost 
snatched the letter from her friend's hand, and was gone 
before Lady Derby could detain her. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax's reply to the Countess was a 
decisive one. He began at once to shell the castle. 
Every cannon, mortar, and drake was discharged, huge 
stones were fired, and chain shot broke the windows and 
tore down the stone pinnacles. The children lived in a con- 
stant state of terror, and Eulalie could only quiet their 
fears by letting them play in the Countess's bed-room 
every day. It was one of the few rooms in the Eagle 
Tower whose windows faced the enemy's fire, but, being 
high above the moat, it had always been considered 
perfectly safe. One morning, however, the children were 
romping with each other round their mother's bed, and 
Eulalie was carefully erecting a castle of chairs for Billie 
to play with, in one comer, when a fearful crash at the 
window shook the whole room — ^the stone mullion was 
broken to fragments, and two or three yards of heavy 
chain came clattering through the opening on to the floor, 
knocking two chairs into matchwood and destroying the 
wooden wainscoting on the opposite wall. 

The children all screamed, and Lady Derby sprang up 
with a cry of horror ; but Eulalie gazed for a moment 
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indifferently at the mischief wrought, and then went off 
into peals of hysterical laughter. The servants had 
rushed in, and the Countess, snatching up her youngest 
child, was just about to carry her to another room, when 
her attention was suddenly called to her companion. 
Eulalie stood leaning against the bed-post, her eyes fixed 
on the broken furniture with a vacant stare, and her 
hands fumbling nervously with the end of the coverlet. 

" Come with me, ma chere" cried the Countess, 
stopping in the door- way. " I can't leave you here for a 
moment ; a second shot might kill you.*' 

But Eulalie only burst into another wild laugh. 
" What is danger to me ? ** she cried — " what is death, 
when we live but for misery ? " Her voice broke off 
suddenly, and she threw herself back against the bed, 
with a strangled sob. 

Lady Derby turned and came back to her. " Come 
with me, Eulalie," she said gently, and she put one arm 
round her neck. 

Eulalie yielded in silence. She had never spoken to 
the Countess of Captain Mosley's news. My lady had 
been unwell for the past few days, so Mademoiselle had 
had sole charge of the wounded in the hospital ; there 
had been no time to face her own misery. The sudden 
terror and shock of this morning, after days of anxiety 
and distress, had utterly unnerved her, and she was only 
dimly conscious of following Lady Derby out of the 
room. Of the rest of the day she could remember very 
little, except that she found herself most unaccoimtably 
in bed when she ought to have been teaching the children, 
and that the Earl's old surgeon, according to the rough 
expedients of our ancestors, had bled her copiously. The 
exhaustion caused by loss of blood threw her into a 
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heavy lethargic sleep, and she lay dreamless and uncon- 
scious through all the evening and night. 

It was broad daylight in the outer world when at last 
she awoke, for the sunbeams were streaming in through 
the chinks in the shutters and struggling to light up her 
darkened room. Her first thought was that she had 
over-slept herself, and she wondered why no one had 
roused her. Then she suddenly remembered that Lady 
Derby had been ill yesterday, and perhaps wanted her 
help. With that idea she sprang up and hurried to the 
window. Yes, it must be late in the morning, for people 
were moving to and fro in the courtyard below. 

Eulalie stole back to her bed, and stood leaning against 
it. With returning strength, a feeling of utter misery 
and disappointment overshadowed her, and for a few 
minutes she could not remember what had happened, 
nor why all the sunshine seemed to have faded out of her 
life. Then slowly the memory of it all came back to her, 
and she dropped on her knees and hid her face in the 
coverlet. 

" Collie ! '* she sobbed, ** come back to me. You were 
mine first ; nay, I thought I could live without you, but 
I can't, I can't. Oh, God, give him back to me ! yes, at 
all costs, at all hazards." 

The secret hope she had lived for all these years had 
been suddenly dashed to pieces. She was free for a 
while from the terrible strain of seeming to be happy for 
the children's sake, and for the first few minutes she 
could feel nothing but her own loss and misery. It was 
not till she had grown too exhausted to weep that she 
heard the rustle of a dress at her side and felt the soft 
touch of a hand on her shoulder. Then she turned sud- 
denly and looked up to meet Lady Derby's anxious eyes. 
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^ Ma pauvre petite " said the Countess gently, ** I came 
to see whether you were awake or not, and here I find 
you shivering in your nightgown. Get into bed at once, 
O michanU:' 

Eulalie obeyed silently. She generally did when my 
lady spoke, but her friend still bent over her, as if unwil- 
ling to go. 

<< Eulalie," she said at last, taking the girl's cold hands 
in her own, " something is troubling you ; something 
that insolent young Mosley has told you, I doubt not. I 
must know it, dear ; we have never kept any secrets from 
each other before." 

Eulalie sometimes wondered afterwards how she ever 
told it. But Lady Derby's motherly tenderness made 
the confession easier. She seemed to understand all in a 
moment ; there needed but little explanation. She was 
neither shocked nor surprised to find that her warm- 
hearted, impressionable Eulalie had lost her heart to the 
first gallant young Englishman she had come across. 

Yes, my lady remembered him perfectly. He was the 
handsome lad that had come to Knowsley at little 
Charlie's christening, and had found his way up to her 
solar. She had thought him charming herself, with his 
frank, courteous manner and his merry boyish £ace. She 
could not blame Eulalie now. 

But the story of Collie's love roused quite another 
feeling in the Countess's mind. What ? He had con- 
fessed it in the corridor before that pretty lavolta they had 
danced together ? He had met Eulalie afterwards in the 
courtyard, and sworn to be true to her all his life. He 
had won her promise and her girlish trust, only to forsake 
her and wed this Mistress Lever? ^^Ak^ quelle honte!'* 
She hoped she might never see him again ; he was worse 
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in her eyes than even his Puritan cousin ; she disliked his 
whole family. He had been cruel to her dearest friend, 
and she knew she could never forgive him. 

Then, with womanly inconsistency, Eulalie forgot her 
own misery, and hotly pleaded her lover's cause. ** My 
lady must not think hardly of him," she cried ; that she 
could never bear. No, no — 'twas all her own fault from 
beginning to end. She had been giddy and foolish — ^she 
knew It now. She had laughed and talked with his 
Roundhead cousin, just for the fun of watching the clouds 
gather on Monsieur Collie's brow. Poor Collie ! He 
was such a mere boy. She might have seen his passion 
was but passing ; it was more than natural he should love 
his own sweet countrywoman better than the frivolous 
French girl who had dazzled him for an hour. My lady 
must confess he was not to blame, indeed she must. 

It was very hard to say anything, the Coimtess thought, 
with Eulalie's eager eyes and tear-stained face before her. 
For a moment she hesitated ; then, as truth was strug- 
gling with pity, a sudden bright idea flashed across her 
mind. 

" Eulalie," she cried, " you are right — he is not to 
blame; and what is more, he is not married to this 
Mistress Jane Lever. Listen. You say you learned this 
news from Captain Edward Mosley. The whole story is 
a lie from beginning to end — I am sure of it. But I 
know how we can find out the whole matter. Captain 
Radcliffe is a great friend of the Mosleys, and knows all 
about them ; I will question him and clear up this 
mystery." 

<* My lady, for heaven's sake don't tell him I wished to 
know," whispered Eulalie; but a gleam of hope had 
flitted over her face. 
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The Countess laughed. "Of course I won't, silly 
child," she said. " I will but ask him carelessly, as 
though I would learn a little family gossip. And I doubt 
not, dear, we shall find your knight as true as ever." 

Eulalie had raised herself on one elbow, and the light 
had come back to her eyes. " Do you think so ? " she 
cried. " Oh, let me come down with you, and teach the 
children again. Indeed I can ; this hope makes me feel a 
different woman." 



* 



If the siege of Lathom were weary for the garrison, 
they at least had the comfort of knowing it was none the 
less tedious to the besiegers. Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
withdrawn from the command, owing to the impatience 
of the Parliament, and Colonel Peter Egerton, with 
Major Morgan, was sent to supersede him. They 
brought six more cannon to the attack, which caused 
so much damage that the garrison were obliged to plan 
another sortie ; and on Wednesday, the third of April, an 
hour before dawn. Major Farmer, Captain Radcliffe, and 
Lieutenants Penketh, Wirrel, and Walthen, with a 
hundred and forty men, sallied out by the postern, and 
rushing upon the guns, spiked them, and actually carried 
off the mortars and drakes bodily into the castle. They 
had filled in part of the trench, and were trying to drag 
the guns within the walls, when their enemies fell upon 
them en masse, and they found themselves suddenly 
exposed to a furious attack beyond the shelter of their 
fortress. 

For a moment Major Farmer half thought of sounding 
a retreat and leaving the untaken guns, but before he 
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could give the order he saw, to his horror, that Lady 
Derby herself had crossed the moat and stood on the 
enemy's ground, a drawn sword in her hand, urging her 
garrison on to fight. 

There could be no withdrawal after this. Again and 
again they charged the Roundheads, nor did they retreat 
till they had left fifty dead adversaries on the field and 
taken sixty stands of arms, a colour, and three drums. 
The loss of the garrison was only two, both of whom 
died in protecting their mistress. One, her husband's 
body-servant, a huge fellow called " Long Jan "; the 
other, her page. Their loss was such a shock to her 
that she never again joined in a sortie. 

After this great success on the part of the Loyalists, 
however, no further attack was made by the besiegers 
for some time. They had no idea how amply the castle 
was supplied, and day by day hoped to receive some 
token of surrender. The long delay at last exasperated 
the Parliament, and Egerton and Morgan were super- 
seded by Colonel Rigby, an unscrupulous Roundhead, 
who was now given the charge of affairs. 

But nothing could move Lady Derby and her little 
force of defenders. She inspected every post, attended 
all the parades, and presided with Eulalie— whose un- 
tiring energy was her greatest help — over the small 
hospital she had been obliged to establish near the 
postern-gate. 

" My lady is Faith," Master Rutter would say, with 
a smile, ** and Mademoiselle De La Ferriere is Hope and 
Charity joined together." 

No one had such skilful hands, such ready sympathy, 
such kindly words, as Mademoiselle; no one hoped 
against hope as she did. She would never allow it to be 
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even whispered that the Earl might not return. She 
knew he would come back ; he could not delay much 
longer. Colonel Rigby would one day meet his match ; 
then there would be no more blustering demands for sur- 
render. They little thought, these rough men-at-arms 
who blessed the very sound of her step in the ward, and 
lived by the hopes she raised, that Mademoiselle, who 
could speak so fearlessly — Mademoiselle, who could 
laugh so cheerily, spent half the long night on her 
knees, struggling with a sorrow that almost overpowered 
her. 

The Coimtess, meanwhile, had not forgotten her 
promise. One day Molyneux Radcliffe brought a man 
to the hospital, badly injured by a musket-ball in the 
head. The surgeon took a considerable time in extracting 
the bullet and stitching up the wound ; but when the 
operation was over, Lady Derby left Eulalie to tend the 
patient, and greatly to Radcliffe's surprise, asked him to 
follow her to the Eagle Tower, where she ordered a 
servant to bring a flask of Bordeaux, and taking some 
herself — ^for the operation had made her feel faint — she 
filled a silver cup for Moljnieux, and then began question- 
ing him about the siege. Did he think their enemies would 
trouble them much longer 7 

Molyneux laughed. " Nay, my lady," he cried. 
" They are at their wits' end what to do, and dread 
nothing more than another sortie." He thought she 
would have said something more about the besiegers, 
and rather wondered why she changed the subject and 
began asking him about his own family and friends. 
This was a subject upon which Molyneux could always 
be eloquent. The Radclififes were one of the greatest 
£Eunilies in Manchester at the time ; they had been there 
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since the reign of Henry V. The Earl of Sussex, and 
afterwards Lord Derwentwater, bore their name, and 
there were some dozen branches of the family in Lan- 
cashire ; but with the exception of the Radcliffes of 
Radcliffe, the Radcliffes of Ordsall, Molyneux's own 
particular branch, was the oldest, and he soon enveloped 
the Countess in such a maze of Radcliffes and Sussexes 
that in pure self-defence she was obliged to ask what were 
the other principal families of Manchester. 

Well, there were the Traffords of Traflford, the Birons 
of Clayton and Rochdale, there were the Hollands of 
Denton. Oh, and of course the Mosleys; he knew 
them so well, he had almost forgotten to mention them. 

<'Ah," said the Countess, with an expresssion of 
interest. " There is Edward Mosley, is there not ? " 

" Yes, my lady, Sir Edward Mosley of Rolleston and 
Alport, who hath fought on my lord's side before now." 

" I know ; but I did not mean him — I meant this 
Captain who is on the wrong side, this Edward, who has 
twice been in the castle to bid us surrender.'* 

" Oh, I crave your pardon. Yes — confound him — I 
mean yes. He is an unworthy young renegade from a 
loyal race. You must not judge the rest of the family 
by his pattern. Now there is Captain Nicholas Mosley 
of Ancoats, for instance, as loyal a Cavalier as ever 
lived." 

" Ah ! " said my Lady, trying to veil her eagerness. 
(She had never heard either of Ancoats or CoUyhurst, but 
the name Nicholas struck her.) " Captain Nicholas 
Mosley. He married Sir John Lever's daughter, of 
Alkrington, did he not ? " 

She was so absolutely certain that Molyneux would 
contradict her, that she could scarcely believe his words 
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as he answered warmly. " Yes, indeed be did, and 'twas 
the best match in Maochester for many a long day. I 
did not know your ladyship had heard of it. A sweet 
woman, Mistress Jane Mosley, and as for her husband, — 
well, 1 only wish you had known him, instead of bis 
Puritan cousin." 

" I think I have seen him," she said, with a little hesi- 
tation. " He came to Knowsley years ago." 

" Ah ! my lady, I was just going to tell you about that, 
Nicholas Mosley of " 

A knock at the door suddenly interrupted the iete-a-tiU. 
A servant had come to say that a herald with a flag of 
truce was at the postern demandii^ admittance, and Major 
fiarrington w^ted her ladyship's will in the matter. 

" Oh ! admit him," she said petulantly. Then turning 
to Molyneux, she added, in a tone of great anoyance, 
" I must hear more about these Mosleys some other time. 
Captain Radcliffe. At present we must attend to our 
troublesome guest." 

There were tears of vexation in her eyes. He had 
never known her betray so much annoyance before. 
Why should a message from Rigby be more distasteful 
now than at any other time ? 

The herald proved to be none other than Edward 
Mosley again. Molyneux thought he looked more insolent 
than ever, as be made his mockingly low bow to Lady 
Derby. 

" Well sir," said the Countess, sternly, " why do you 
trouble us again 7 " 

" Because, madame," answered the Puritan (certainly 
be had not lost his old sneering lone), " because my 
merciful commander loves not to fight against women 
and children, and would give you a last chance before 
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he destroys this castle and all that dwell therein." 
Lady Derby's eyes flashed, as she asked shortly, ** Do 
you bring me written terms ? " 

" Assuredly," he replied, producing a letter from a 
satchel and presenting it with another bow. 

The Countess took it from him in silence, glanced at 
its contents, and then, raising her eyes from the open 
page, said gravely, " Tell this man, Rigby, that a due re- 
ward of his insolence were to hang his messenger over 
the gates, but that I scorn to do, as you seem to be only 
the foolish instrument of his pride. I treat his proposals 
thus, however," she added, tearing the letter across* 
"You need bring us no more messages, Mr. Mosley. 
We will hold out till not a crust remains, and when our 
last shot is fired, when our hands are too weak to wield 
the sword, then we will set Lathom House on fire and 
fall with it, rather than yield to a traitor and a rebel." 

She turned to the door as she spoke, and hurriedly left 
the hall without waiting to dismiss Edward or even 
trusting herself to speak with her officers. Molyneux 
saw her raise her hand to her eyes as she passed under 
the doorway. Something — perhaps the suffering she had 
witnessed only an hour ago — had certainly unnerved my 
lady this morning. 

Eulalie was standing by the hospital gate when at last 
the Countess found her. She had watched by her poor 
patient's side till the drug administered by the surgeon 
had sent him into a heavy sleep. She looked almost 
more exhausted now than the wounded soldier, as she 
rested for a few minutes leaning against the doorway in 
the glare of noonday sunshine, but she raised her head 
as her friend came up, and a bright smile sbone in Yvet 
eyes. 
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" There is good hope, my lady ! " she cried, " good 
hope for poor Will yet. The doctor thinks he has every 
chance; the wound was not so bad as we thought at 
first. I am so glad. His wife could ill have lost him." 
A look of eager hope lit up her face. She had forgotten 
everything else for the moment, in the thought of her 
trooper patient. For the first time in her life Lady 
Derby dreaded speaking to the girl. '< Eulalie ! " she 
said at last, falteringly, *' come and sit down in the shade 
here. How hot your hands are, child ; you have been 
working too hard. I have been looking for you, dear, 
to tell you I — I — have been speaking with Captain 
RadclifFe." 

" Yes, my lady." Eulalie knew what was coming now. 
The Countess had drawn her down to the wooden bench 
outside the hospital door, and she sat fingering the strings 
of her broad-brimmed hat, without venturing to raise her 
eyes. 

"You are quite sure Captain Mosley*s name was 
Nicholas ? " 

" Quite certain." 

" Ah, my poor child ! *' 

The Countess could get no further. Eulalie's lips 
pressed for a moment to her own silenced her ; Eulalie's 
arms were round her neck; Eulalie's eyes, where the 
smile still struggled bravely with the rising tears, met 
her friend's. 

"My lady, my lady," she whispered, choking back a 
sob, " you have shared my trouble too long already ; 
heed it no more." Then (with an effort), "God help me; 
I will bear it." 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Collie to the Rescue. 



THE warm May sunshine, which had decked Lathom 
Park in a many-tinted garment of wild flowers, 
and tantalised the weary defenders of the castle by 
glimpses from the walls down shady avenues of golden 
green, had dealt less kindly with the broad high-road 
■from Manchester to Chester. Here the first flush of 
Spring was over, and the trees already wore the darker 
shades of Summer ; the hay in the wayside fields had 
not yet been cut, but the grass by the road had been 
trampled by many travellers, while the highway itself 
was one blaze of heat and dust ; dust — raised on every 
side by the advancing troop of horsemen who rode at full 
speed towards the city of Chester. Cavalier horsemen ! 
Simple coimtry-folk in the hamlets through which 
they passed stood gaping from their doorways after the 
heavily-armed troopers ; children possessed with the full 
youthful love of peril, dashed cheering into the road, and 
were snatched from harm's way by their agonised 
parents, only to reap the firuits of valour in the shape 
of a rod in pickle ; while sage old Puritans shook their 
heads and charitably predicted speedy perdition for 
yonder little " host of Midian." 

233 
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The troop represented a last attempt on the part of Sir 
Edward Mosley to succour Lord Derby, who had arrived 
at Chester from the Isle of Man only a week ago, and 
knowing that to attempt to raise the siege of Lathom 
with the inadequate force he then possessed would only 
place his gallant Countess in a worse position than 
before, had sent to entreat help from a quarter whence 
it had never been refused. 

Sir Edward could not leave Manchester himself at the 
time, but he could send the best of his men, and with 
them (even more welcome than the troop itself) the news 
that Prince Rupert, with a larger force, was not many 
marches behind, and wias also bent on relieving his brave 
kinswoman the Countess from the contest she had 
waged so long and so nobly. 

Before the little troop, which numbered some three 
hundred picked men, rode two drummers, playing a very 
monotonous tattoo, which seemed, however, to keep the 
force in line ; and immediately after them rode an ensign 
carrying the Royal Standard, the chief sergeant of the 
troop — a burly, bluff-faced veteran, with a voice like a 
trombone (fortunately seldom exercised) — and finally, 
the officer in command, a handsome yoimg man, whose 
gaily-plumed hat and mingled bravery of steel and 
satin well betokened the typical Loyalist, though they 
contrasted strangely with his pale face and grave, 
abstracted manner. He had ridden in silence almost all 
the way from Manchester, and even now, as they neared 
their destination, the sergeant, reining in his horse, 
shouted " Captain Mosley, sir ! " three times before his 
commander roused with a little start to ask, '< Yea, well, 
what's the matter ? " 

Poor Collie ! the question might rather have been put 
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to him. All through the morning he had been lost in 
anxious thought, lost in a dim sense of foreboding, for 
something in his inmost nature seemed to warn him that 
a great crisis in his life was at last drawing near. 

Away there beyond the silver band which marked the 
broad estuary of the Mersey, away beyond the faint 
horizon -line just visible, was the one woman in whom 
his deepest longings had centred through all these years, 
and there also was the man who all along had thwarted 
every hope of happiness. How should he face a chance 
of meeting the one ? how still act justly by the other ? 

Two years or more of daily anxiety, of constantly 
looking death in the face, of waging war against relatives 
and old companions, yes, and above and beyond all 
these, the horrible dread that the very bonds of social 
existence were now so strained that they might at any 
moment snap, and cast the rudderless bark of the state 
adrift — it was this fear that had made a change in 
Collie's light-hearted, hopeful nature, and he no longer 
looked forward to the future confident of success. He 
was glad when the sergeant broke in on his reverie, and 
he looked up to find the pink tower and pinnacles of 
Chester Cathedral, now flushed to a deeper red by the 
setting sun, already in sight. 

The sergeant said that the Earl of Derby was lodged 
with Bishop Bridgeman. " Would Captain Mosley bid 
the men ride at once to the palace ? " 

Captain Mosley was himself again in a moment. He 
had pushed back his broad-brimmed hat, and reining in 
his horse by the side of the road, silenced the monotonous 
tattoo of the drums, and shouted to the troopers to form 
up in narrow lines and follow him through the streets to 
the Bishop's palace. Certainly, either the fresh air of 
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Chester or the pleasure of meeting Lord Derby again 
had made a great change in .the Captain ; so at least 
thought the sergeant, as he took up his quarters among 
the Earl's few followers, for his silent commander of the 
road was hardly the same man as the young Cavalier 
who had a joke to crack with each fellow-officer, and 
whose careless laugh had become so infectious in the 
great dining hall. 

They were all very merry that night, from Lord Derby 
downwards; they all bantered and joked as though 
Cromwell and Rigby had never been heard of. Each 
would fain hide the secret anxiety that lurked behind his 
mirth; each would make light of the life-and-death 
struggle that lay before him, It was not until after 
supper that the Earl unfolded his future plans to the little 
council of war gathered round him. The news of Prince 
Rupert's approach was the best he had received since his 
landing, yet there must still be some delay, for even with 
the present forces it was impossible to raise the siege of 
Lathom, and to risk a failure was out of the question — ^it 
meant risking the loss of the castle and every life within 
it. 

The Earl must wait for the Prince at all costs, but the 
Prince had declared his intention of taking Bolton on 
his way, and Lord Derby was to join forces with him 
before the little town. There was only one doubt in the 
Earl's mind now, — and the involuntary falter in his 
voice as he spoke of it made each one of his hearers bum 
more than ever to do him service, " The Countess ! how 
long could she hold out ? " He never doubted her bravery 
and loyalty, were she alone concerned, but there were other 
lives than her own under her charge. Resistance 
might lose Major Farmer his gray head, and bring 
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destruction on the whole household. Would my lady 
face that much longer ? she had heard no news of her 
husband's landing, and had carried on the siege for 
months. Who would volunteer to smuggle the good 
tidings into Lathom House ? Half-a-dozen officers 
sprang to their feet, Collie foremost of all, and he proved 
the lucky one selected as messenger. 

** Mosley hath not crossed a rough sea lately," said 
the Earl, with a laugh, " and knows every inch of the 
road betwixt Chester and Lathom. He had better take 
the message." A merry twinkle shone in his eyes, as he 
turned to Collie and added, " There is but one fear left 
We all know your daring well enough, but have never 
yet had proof of your cunning. Could you possibly play 
the Roundhead on the chance of deceiving these 
rogues ? " 

Collie laughed, and admitted he was not much of an 
actor ; but he had spent all his boyhood with a Puritan 
cousin — he dared be sworn he could mimic him by this 
time ; and such an unwontedly sanctimonious expression 
flitted for a moment over his pleasant face that the whole 
room broke into a shout of laughter. 

The task in prospect, however; was not an easy one. 
Collie must cross the Mersey at Liverpool, and ride 
round to Lathom by Formby and Halsall, so as to avoid 
suspicion, and even should he succeed in entering the 
castle safely, he must steal out again, his message once 
delivered, and risk another perilous journey to rejoin 
Lord Derby at Warrington Bridge. 

But to face any danger for the Countess was an honour 
coveted by every officer in the camp, and there was no 
trace of doubt or anxiety in his bearing when he 
appeared next morning in a rusty old black suit, and a 
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borrowed hat, large enough, as his friends declared with 
shouts of laughter, for my Lord's messenger to disappear 
into bodily, were a hiding-place needed. 

Lord Derby, looking eager and careworn, was ready to 
receive him, and gave him a letter so closely written, and 
so carefully folded, that it was easily sewn into the seam 
of his sleeve. 

The Earl had a great many verbal messages for his 
children, and the colour rose perceptibly to Collie's pale 
face as my Lord, following him to the gate, concluded his 
instructions, by adding as he took leave : 

" And stop a moment, Mosley. Should you chance 
to see Mistress Ferriere while you are at Lathom, tell her 
from me, I can never thank her enough for her love and 
loyalty to my wife through all this trouble." 

" I will give her your message if I see her, my lord," 
said Collie rather hesitatingly, " but we may not chance 
^o meet, as my stay in the castle is short." 

The Earl was a little surprised at his messenger's reply. 
He stood at the gate looking at him till he was out of 
sight, and then turned slowly back to the house, where he 
found half-a-dozen officers waiting his directions. 

Collie meanwhile set off at a hand-gallop towards 
Birkenhead. The oppressive heat of yesterday had given 
place to a soft Spring breeze ; the air was sweet with the 
scent of hawthorn, and ringing with the song of birds. 
His horse was young and impatient; ten miles were 
covered in an hour, and he hardly drew rein once till he 
came to a steep hill just before the little village of 
Bromborough. 

Here, for the first time since his early start, a turn in 
the road brought him in sight of a fellow-traveller. A 
few yards in front of him rode a little man, so small that 
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at first sight he looked a mere boy, but a nearer inspection 
of his corpulent, unwieldy figure, and ill-fitting greasy 
clothes, proved him of riper years. He also wore a 
huge steeple-crowned hat, set crookedly on one side of 
his head, and a collar so broad that it was difiicult to say 
where his shoulders ended and his neck began (if indeed 
he had any neck, though that, at a glance seemed doubt- 
ful), and he sat his steed, which, by the way, was a 
donkey of uncommon sagacity, so awkwardly, that Collie 
expected to have to help both of them out of the ditch at 
any moment. 

But even with this charitable motive in view, it was 
impossible to trot the whole way to Liverpool behind a 
Roundhead and an ass, who monopolised the whole road 
by vibrating continually from side to side; and the 
Cavalier, with a courteous ** Good day to you, sir," was 
just about to press forward when he was suddenly 
arrested by his companion's peculiar reply. 

" A fine morning, most worshipful brother," he said, 
raising his hat and displaying a perfectly polished pate 
guiltless of hair as a turnip. '* A fine morning for you to 
be riding on a matter of such grave import." 

Collie felt that the Puritan saw him start, for the keen 
little twinkling black eyes, fixed for a moment on his 
face and then piously dropped, seemed to read his very 
thoughts, and it was with a decidedly forced laugh that 
he asked, <* What matter of grave import should I be 
about ? " 

" Nay, verily," drawled the little Roundhead, " but the 
Lord hath showed me your errand is a dangerous one." 

Collie was more and more puzzled. How could this 
fanatic know anything about his errand ? His neighbour 
certainly detected the surprise in his tone as he answered 
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with wotild-be carelessness, " You fool me, my reverend 
friend. What dangers can befall a peaceful coimtryman 
on his morning's ride ? " 

<* Imprimis, brother, you are one who serves the 
Tabernacle, are you not ? " queried the Puritan. 

" Oh ! if you know so much about my journey, you 
know who I am,*' said Collie demurely. 

"Well, then, I see you are no preacher, my yoimg 
friend." 

" Nay, but in sooth I might return that compliment," 
cried the Cavalier, but the worthy ass-rider seemed in no 
wise offended by the suggestion. 

"Magnum est — I forget what truth is — et pnvalebit^ 
and perchance you are right," he replied. "But, 
'Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon.' " 

" Oh, not I," laughed Collie. ** But now, whither am 
I going, as you seem so astute ? " 

" Why, across the ferry from Birkenhead to Liverpool, 
Any fool could tell that." 

« Well ; then why should you think my journey a 
dangerous one ? " 

<< Verily again, that is easily reckoned," cried the 
Roundhead. " In truth 'tis because only a frail plank 
will be between you and a well-deserved ducking." 

Collie felt relieved that this seemed all ; yet there was 
a look in his companion's twinkling eyes which expressed 
more than he chose to tell, and a good opportunity occur- 
ring for him to ride on, the Cavalier was just going to 
push forward again when he was abruptly checked by his 
companion's shouting, " Don't ! '• 

" Don't what ? " asked Collie, sharply, 

" Don't hurry ! " 
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** And wherefore not ? *' 

" Ah I what an inquisitive child this is," sighed the 
Puritan. ** Why, don't you see there is a comfortable 
village ale-house right in front of you ? You came from 
Chester without a stirrup-cup, and are thirsty ; I had 
more than one, and am thirstier. Your horse deserves a 
rest after his long gallop, and Neddie — oh, I beg your 
lordship's pardon — I mean the Bishop — deserves nought, 
and therefore must needs have somewhat." 

The last part of the speech he addressed to the donkey, 
pulling its long ears, and then glancing sideways at his 
neighbour and rolling up the lower lid of his left eye, 
exactly like a parrot meditating a shrewd peck. 

Collie patted his horse's glossy neck and smiled. 
** Wherefore my Lord Bishop ? " he asked, looking down 
at the plodding ass. 

" You would not ask that, had you but lived with his 
lordship as long as I have," quoth the Roundhead- 
" But here is the inn, so look to yourself." 

Collie's acquaintance seemed well-known at the tavern, 
and was received with so much deference that the 
Cavalier could hardly get his own horse attended to. 

The little Puritan pronounced a long grace over the 
beer, and while Collie, having taken his own cup, was 
feeling in his pocket for the reckoning, he noticed that the 
portly landlady had drawn his odd little [companion into 
the cosiest nook in the chimney-comer, there to propound, 
after the fashion of the day, some grave theological ques- 
tion, and heard his neighbour answering in the hollowes 
of tones. 

The Roimdhead in fact may be said to have " wrestled 
mightily with the subject," only pausing for a monaent 
when his pious listener had rolled her eye s quite out of 
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, to bestow the broadest of winks upon Collie, 
a the time to pay came, however, he showed no 
ity, and murmured something about being an 
jty vessel," whereupon the Cavalier good-naturedly 
arged the reckoning, and they both rode away. But 
had not gone many yards before the Puritan sUd off 
list's tail, and handing the rein to Collie, asked him 
/e an eye to his lordship, as he bad forgotten some- 

at the inn. 

; only disappeared for a few minutes, but on his 
n carried a parcel of such magnitude as roused 
s's curiosity, 

Vhy, what have you got there ? " he asked. " I 
r saw you leave it." 

^h, this," said his companion, " this is manna by 
way ; this is food for the journey ; this is the 
irer's hire. Wherefore pay for provender, when 
x)rd will supply every need ? " 
lis was too much even for Collie's good humour, and 
rew the Bishop's rein back to his rider, with a very 
Stic " Good day, my most worshipful brother," and 
ig his horse forward, dashed down the hill before 
nor drew rein till he arrived at Birkenhead, 
ire, however, a disappointment was in store. He 
1 that the tide was running so strongly that the 
-hioat could not cross for two hours, and, still boil- 
vith impatience to be at Lathom, was obliged to 
;e himself as welt as he could during a very long 
' ; so he was not in the friendliest of moods when, 

three or four minutes before the the time for start- 
his whilom acquaintance jogged down to the 
ng -place. 
le Cavalier had gone through a good deal of coaxing 
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and petting to get his own fiery young horse on board, 
but, as he might have predicted, " his lordship *' abso- 
lutely refused to " toe the plank **; till Collie, who hated 
to see the poor brute kicked and beaten, hit upon the 
happy expedient of backing him against the boat and 
then pulling him in the opposite direction — a plan which 
succeeded better than all the rider*s apostrophes to 
" That obstinate fool of a prelate." 

As soon as they were safely launched, the Roundhead, 
apparently for the edification of the ferryman, pretended 
to be absorbed in devotion, alleging that he ever prayed 
when in perils of the sea ; though he had no idea how 
shortly his prayers might have been needed, for no 
sooner had they reached the Liverpool side than the 
Bishop scrambled out of the boat, and his rider following 
a little too quickly, missed the landing-step, planted his 
heavy boot on a soft patch of mud, and, slipping down the 
bank backwards, would undoubtedly have followed his 
hat into the river had not Collie by a masterly move- 
ment caught him — (not by the hair, for there was none 
to catch) — ^but literally by the nape of the neck, and 
dragged him up the bank ; while the ill-gotten '* manna 
by the way," to the Cavalier's inexpressible delight, sank 
to the bottom of the Mersey. 

Collie laughed so much at his neighbour's untimely 
plight, that the ferryman had to fish the hat out of the 
river by himself; but even when it was restored, and the 
water in some degree squeezed out, it was not until both 
riders were well on their way towards Bootle that the 
Roundhead recovered his normal volubility, and having 
first showered a torrent of most unepiscopal abuse upon 
his lordship, proceeded to overwhelm Collie with an 
equally embarrassing How of gratitude : '' As Jonah^ I 

R2 
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rode to warn these Ninevites of coming danger, and you 
alone, sir, have prevented me from following the prophet 
to the very letter,** he cried, after five minutes of Scrip- 
tural misquotations. **You*ve saved my life, Mr. Mosley, 
and I shall never cease praying for your welfare as long 
as it lasts.** 

The Cavalier was so thunderstruck at hearing his own 
name on the lips of this stranger, that he forgot the 
ducking, the donkey, and all else besides. " You've 
called me by the most malignant name in Lancashire^ 
What do you mean, sir ? '* he cried, drawing rein and 
facing round sharply upon his companion. 

The Puritan chuckled softly to himself. " Nay, vex 
not your heart, my young Philistine," he said, soothingly, 
squinting at a drop of water that glistened under the rim 
of his hat. " *Twere as easy for the prophet to tell 
your name, as to say that you ride towards Lathom, to 
warn Lady Derby that Prince Rupert is at hand." 

Collie dropped his rein and stared at the ass-rider* 
" This is the best joke I have heard since I left Chester," 
he cried, assuming an ease he was far from feeling. 
" And now we will have your name, Sir Prophet, ere we 
quit the subject, or I take you back and duck you in the 
Mersey." 

"Oh, I'll spare you that trouble," said the Puritan 
complacently. " My name, an it please you, is Master 
Didymus Flee-the- World, a sinful vessel of grace, or a 
graceful vessel of sin, whichever way you like to take it, 
and my destination is Lathom also.'* 

" Oh, I take it the second way,** said Collie, perfectly 
gravely, glancing from the dripping hat to the muddy 
clothes, " but my prophetic learning tells me another 
tale. I doubt not your being Didymus, but as to 
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• Flee-the-world,' 'tis no more your name than your 
practice." 

The Puritan looked up for a moment suspiciously, and 
then for the first time burst into a loud laugh. '< * Recte 
Domine,*" he cried, ^^ ^ Recte Domine' I have guessed 
your secret, and I will be frank with you, Mr. Mosley — 
which is more than I've ever been with anyone else. 
Before these cursed times, they used to call me ' Jack 
Queckit ' or * Quickwit.' I was a conjurer, sir, that's all 
— 2l mountebank. I can throw you up five knives and 
keep catching them for any length of time ; I can spin 
you a dozen platters in a circle ; I can make your crown 
turn to a penny, or your penny to a crown. I can perform 
wonders with the dice and the French or Spanish play- 
cards ; and besides, as you have seen, I can read a 
man's fortune without casting an horoscope, though I 
am passing dexterous at that too." 

" So it seems," said Collie gravely, " But be not too 
sure you have guessed my name aright." 

** The Puritan laughed again ; it was a curious little 
sniggle of a laugh. ** I know not how you can think to 
baffle me further on that head, fair sir," he cried, " when 
you have * N. Mosley * graved in silver on the butt of 
your pistol ! Yes ! I saw that at the inn ; and as to your 
destination — ^why you came into Chester yester even 
with as gallant a force of Cavaliers as a man need see, 
God bless them. You spent the night with Lord Derby, 
and overtook me this morning, in very different guise 
from that which I first beheld you in, and your road was 
towards my lady's stronghold. Truly my necromancy 
is not so difficult, after all." 

** You are an honest fellow," laughed Collie, " albeit 
you have enough cunning to serve both of us ; but why 
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you left your former calling for this canting knavery 
passes my comprehension." 

" Nay, that is easily answered/* said the Puritan with 
a sigh. « Time was when I could turn a better penny 
by my wit than I do now by all my piety ; but, by-and-by, 
my Lord and Lady Sobersides grew tired of my jokes 
and jibes, and the stocks too often answered my riddles. 
What shall we do now to 'scape beating, quoth I to the 
Bishop here (he was but a poor curate in those days), but, 
like most of his fellows, he laid aside his usual obstinacy 
for a while and suggested following the example of many 
another prelate, and moving with the times. So we 
moved ! He, as you see, became my lord Bishop, and I 
his poor Chaplain — otherwise the Reverend Master * Flee- 
the- world.' I am bound to-day on a Puritan errand — I 
go to warn Colonel Rigby of Prince Rupert's approach ; 
but you may take my word for it, Mr. Mosley, my heart 
is on the other side, and nothing would have induced me to 
carry this message, were I not certain it can in no way 
injure Lady Derby." 

" Then I may trust you to keep silence as to our 
meeting ? " asked Collie. They had come to a signpost* 
where four roads met, and the Cavalier, drawing rein, 
leant forward in the saddle and held out his hand. 
** Here we must part," he added, " for I must ride roimd 
by Halsall and Burscough ; I will not come to Lathom 
by the direct road. Nay, I want no thanks" (as the 
Roundhead began another volley) ; " all I ask is that the 
pair of you be mum." 

" That will we, in truth," cried Queckit, clasping his 
companion's hand. ** My lord and I know how to hold 
our tongues as well as how to wag them ; but be wary, 
Mr. Mosley, be wary. You are not within the castle yet." 



I. 
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The pleasant breeze of the morning had given way to 
rain. The country was enveloped in that most dismal of 
downpours, a heavy Scotch mist, which, while it had for- 
tunately driven the Roundheads to their tents, had also 
cleared the fields of any labourers who might have directed 
Collie, and though he knew the highway, he was un- 
accustomed to the by-paths, and twice missed his way 
before he arrived at a remote little inn called Blythe, on 
the outskirts of Lathom Park, which he had heard of 
from Radcliffe, who was generally credited with knowing 
every hostelry in Lancashire. 

Here he pulled up, and having seen his horse com- 
fortably housed for the night, entered the inn-parlour and 
demanded supper, resolving to wait till it grew darker 
before venturing towards the castle. 

The rain had grown heavier outside. There was a 
dank scent of wet leaves round the house ; water dripped 
from the wide spreading eaves overhead, and made 
chains of diamonds on the cobwebs that spanned from 
flower to flower among the honeysuckle round the win- 
dow. A fire had been lit in the broad parlour-grate, and 
its flickering flames shed a ruddy glow round the room 
and reflected comfort in the row of polished pewter mugs 
on a shelf opposite. Collie, however, was very hot after 
his long ride. He hung up his wet cloak in the passage, 
and threw himself into a chair near the window, thankful 
that a large oak screen, extending half across the room 
completely shielded him from the blaze. 

The landlord, it was easy to guess, was not only a 
tenant, but a former retainer of the Earl's. There was 
nothing of the Puritan about his jovial face or figure, and 
his cool, indifferent greeting to his disguised guest seemed 
to the Cavalier a very good augury. 
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Collie had never been a good actor. He had been 
chosen as messenger for his persevering courage, not for 
any cunning he had ever possessed, and despite his 
manifold efforts to play the Puritan, there was something, 
either in the pleasant honesty of his face or the careless 
frankness of his manner, that ill accorded with his rusty 
black clothes ; and the inn -keeper was evidently puzzled. 
He brought in a jug of good ale, the remains of a cold 
venison pie, with a huge loaf and some cheese and butter, 
and then bade his guest fall to. 

Collie was tired and hungry, and his old appetite was 
returning ; so while he busied himself with the good 
cheer his host rattled on loquaciously, as country inn- 
keepers are wont to do. He told him that the camp was 
on the East side of the castle, over against the great gate, 
way, and that little lay between the inn of Bl3rth and the 
postern but the thickly wooded park. 

At last the man exclaimed, " Nay, sir, 'tis useless to 
imagine you be a preacher. Give me but some sign you 
come from the Earl, or be going to our brave lady, and I 
can tell you a signal which will have the postern open for 
you before you can reach it." 

Collie hesitated. He did not dare to cut open his 
sleeve and show the Earl's letter, and he was too fearful 
of treachery to commit himself to a friend of such short 
acquaintance. His answer was rather evasive. " Mine 
host," he said cautiously, " those who travel for the Eaj4 
on such a dangerous errand as mine carry nothing to 
compromise them." 

" Have you no ribbon, no ring to show me, nor any 
kind of token ? " asked the landlord. 

Then Collie bethought him of Eulalie's rosette and the 
ring that he always carried about with him, and thinking 
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it no harm to innocently deceive the inn -keeper he un- 
buttoned his waistcoat and took them out. 

"Enough, enough," said Master Boniface. "Now 
look ye, sir. Near the hand-bridge is the postern-gate 
through the outer wall. This is of iron lattice- work, and 
has a spring lock which is pulled back by a chain work- 
ing from the inside of the inner postern-door beyond the 
moat; so that a foe having got inside the one is not 
necessarily within the other. I will show you a path 
through the woods which will bring you within sight 
of the gate, near which is a thick holly- tree. Hide there- 
in, and watch until the coast be clear : then give three 
short, sharp whistles, and run for the gate. The Round- 
heads have made some works near, and had a gun 
trained on the gate; but Captain RadclifFe spiked it 
some weeks ago. Now make not your venture till nine 
or ten, for the enemy's patrols are always about. An 
officer was here this very afternoon with half-a-dozen men. 
Captain Mosley, they called him ; as evil-looking a fellow 
as ever you saw. And indeed, now I think on't, I never 
noticed them leave the house." 

He glanced over his shoulder with a frightened gesture 
as he spoke, but the words were hardly uttered when a 
shrill whistle sounded from behind the screen, and 
before Collie could spring to his feet, a Puritan officer 
stepped from the ingle-nook and stood in the middle of 
the room, with his pistol cocked in his right hand. " So 
we meet at last, my cousin ! *' he said. " You are welcome 
to Lathom." 

There was no anger in his cold steady voice, but his 
face was white with suppressed passion, and his eyes 
gleamed with a gratified hatred. 

" I am sorry I shall not have the pleasure of showing 
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you the castle at once," he went on with a sneer, <' but 
you shall have a good view of it to-morrow from the 
gallows. Meanwhile, give me those trinkets, or the 
gimsmith shall anticipate the hangman." 

The terrified landlord had rushed to the door, and 
bursting it open, leaped right into the arms of Lieu- 
tenant Culpepper, who hearing Edward's whistle had 
come to his aid with five armed troopers ; but the sud- 
den diversion gave Collie a moment's grace. Even now, 
he would have chosen any other Roundhead in Rigby's 
army as an antagonist rather than the cousin who had so 
wronged him; but there was the Earl's letter, he had 
sworn to defend that; and snatching up the carving-knife, 
which was the only weapon at hand, he flung over the 
table and sprang upon his rival. 

Edward fired, but, half blind with anger, he had no 
time to aim, and the bullet whizzed passed Collie and 
smashed through the window behind him. Then the 
two cousins, locked in each other's grasp, rolled over and 
over together on the floor. They were very equally 
matched, for Collie, who as a boy had been always the 
stronger, was still weak from the winter's illness ; while 
Edward, having fallen undermost, strove with a frenzied 
strength to free himself from his cousin's grip. 

The struggle was not of long duration, however. 
Collie strove to parry, rather than return the blows ; but 
his knife broke o£f short at the handle, and a Roundhead 
trooper dragged him back from his cousin and flung him, 
half-stunned from a knock with the end of a pistol, into 
a comer of the room. For a few minutes the whole room 
whirled wildly before his eyes, and then he found himself 
dragged into a sitting position, to have his hands tied be- 
hind him and undergo a search. Edward sat exhausted 
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in the landlord's chair, his face looking more ghastly than 
ever in the firelight, but he rose as he saw Culpepper 
fasten a loop of rope round his cousin's hand, and stagger- 
ing across the floor, took one end of it, and jerked the 
noose so tightly that it cut the Cavalier's wrists ; then 
stooping, he picked up the ring and rosette which had 
fallen with the table, and turning to Collie, burst into a 
mocking laugh. 

" Ah, fool," he cried, with a volley of oaths. " So you 
thought to outwit me. You thought to break your pro- 
mise, and cheat me of my bride. She shall see you dan- 
gle before her window ere another sun be set. Yea, I 
will present her with these trifles ; shall I give her your 
greetings with them ? You have jibed and flouted me 
often enough, but the game is in my hands now, and 
curse me if I let this chance slip." 

Steadying himself by a leg of the up-turned table, he 
gathered all his strength as he spoke to bestow upon his 
helpless rival the cruellest kick a heavy boot could deal ; 
then turning to the door he strode out of the room, call- 
ing Culpepper to follow him. 

Five minutes later, the valiant landlord, securely bound 
to a most uncomfortable chair, sat softly blubbering to 
himself in his own best guest-chamber, while Lord 
Derby's young messenger, his eyes half closed, and his 
face white with pain, was tied to another seat beside 
him. 

A trooper with loaded pistols stood on guard at the 
door, but though the rest of the men left the inn before 
nightfall, Lieutenant Culpepper peeped into the room 
half-an>hour later, to say with a sneer, " Captain Mosley 
presents his compliments to his cousin, and bids me say 
he is going forward to interview a certain fair damsel 
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in Lathom House, while I am to make arrangements 
for Mr. Mosley's dancing a prize lavolta before Charlotte 
Stanley to-morrow — ^without a platform. Good night, 
sweet sir ; and fair Master Tapster, if we sample your 
liquors ere we part, you will forgive us, won't you ? " 

He was gone before the Mghtened inn-keeper could 
answer. 

There was only one drop of comfort left in Collie's 
bitter lot : the Earl's letter had not yet been found. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The other Rosette. 

IN the inner wall of Lathom House, within the 
boundary of the moat, was a small tower, reached 
from the exterior of the fortress by a foot-bridge con* 
necting the outside postern-gate with the interior door 
of the tower. This gate could be opened by a chain 
attached to a spring-lock from the tower already men- 
tioned. Near this entrance Lady Derby had established 
her hospital and surgery in the basement-rooms of the 
building, which were considered tolerably safe. It was 
in this surgery that bandages might be made, medicines 
mixed, or the Earl's surgeon consulted. 

It was here that Eulalie De La Ferriere was engaged 
one evening in May, in preparing from various bottles 
cooling draughts for the wounded men in the Countess's 
hospital. The poor little damsel's face had grown paler 
and sadder during the long-protracted ^iege, and now that 
the children were not by, compelling her to appear cheerful 
and courageous, a graver expression than ever shadowed 
her beautiful features. Vainly she sought in all the 
wide horizon of thought for one bright gleam of comfort. 
If she looked back into the happy, careless past that 
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had slipped away so quickly, she could only discern 
outraged love and disappointed hopes lying like faded 
flowers along her pathway ; and the future, alas ! that 
was more dreary still. How would it all end ? 

Supposing that relief did not arrive in time — supposing 
the Puritans succeeded in breaking into the castle ; what 
then ? Lady Derby would be sent to London, probably 
to the scaffold. The obstinate garrison would be put to 
the sword ; the children taken into some stem Round- 
head family, or sent abroad. 

At this point in her reverie a sound outside startled 
Eulalie. Hark ! was that only the note of a thrush in 
the park ? No ; there it was again, and now it sounded 
a third time. She ceased working, and stood listening 
intently, knowing it was not the note of a bird that had 
attracted her attention, but the familiar sound of a 
whistle which was known to be the signal for any of 
Lord Derby's followers if secret admittance through the 
postern were required. Still she was alone, and did not 
like to unlock the door at once ; so with trembling hope 
that some messenger from the Earl might be waiting 
outside, she drew back the small iron spring which 
opened the wicket beyond the moat, and the messenger 
crossing the foot-bridge stood before the grill of the inner 
door. 

He was a tall, slight man, dressed in the sombre attire 
of a Parliamentary officer, and she would have recognised 
him at once by his well-formed face and the scar on his 
forehead, but he made no secret of the fact that he was 
Edward Mosley. 

**Bon soift Mademoiselle. Je vous — '* he began, but she 
cut him short sharply. 

<'I can speak English by this time, sir,*' she said* 
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"If you have another message for the Countess, you did 
prudently to bring it to this postern, for I suppose you 
know *twere risking your neck to take it to the front 
gate ; but I may as well tell you that my lady is quite 
tired of Colonel Rigby's letters, and 'tis but waste of 
time bringing them hither at all." 

« I have no message for her to-night," he replied, 
"though I shall have one to-morrow. This evening 
my message is for you, Mademoiselle^ and I count my- 
self indeed fortimate to have found you alone." Then, 
seeing her start, he went on : " Oh, you need not fear 
me ; I have no weapons " (drawing aside his cloak to 
show her he did not even carry the customary pistol) ; 
" besides, if I had, they would be powerless when you 
are nigh." 

" I never yet feared a Puritan," said Eulalie ; •* but I 
will not receive any message that may not be shared 
with my lady. Bon soir. Monsieur," and she laid her 
hand on the grill with the intention of closing it. 

" Stop ! " cried Edward. ** Stop and hear me, 
Mademoiselle. You must, you shall; 'tis a matter of 
life or death. To-morrow I am to bring the last offer 
of mercy to the haughty lady yonder. Of course I 
know she will reject it, and I know equally well that 
before many days have passed this tower of pride and 
iniquity will be level with the ground. Then I shall be 
unable to promise safety for any of its inhabitants. It 
may be that a general carnage will take place ; I might 
even have to see you butchered before my eyes ere I 
could restrain the well-directed zeal of the righteous. 
How, how could I bear that, Mademoiselle? — Eulalie, 
my treasure, whom I at least have loved so faithfully 
during all these long years. Oh, my darling, forgive the 
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liberty my heart compels me to take in thus addressing 
you ; but I want to save you, to steal you away from 
destruction. I have never known the love of a sweet 
sister or loyal brother ; my schoolfellows ever jeered and 
flouted me ; my relations have shimned me for my 
devotion to a holy cause ; and I have none to be to me 
what fond fancy has pictured you, in my brightest dreams. 
Oh, star of my friendless life, am I toseeyoueclipsedintfae 
blackness of such a night as will shortly fall on this 
cursed bouse of Stanley ? If you will only consent to 
fly with me to-morrow, I can place you in a position of 
safety before the storm bursts ; but if you refuse I cannot 
answer for your preservation." 

His voice trembled audibly as he finished speaking, 
and as he stood leaning against the door-way with the 
bright light of awakening hope gleaming in fais eyes, he 
almost looked as if he were actuated by true and noble 
feelings. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Mosley, to try to save my 
life ; but if we are really to be defeated I would rather die 
with the Countess, and if otherwise — Colonel Rigby is 
not in the castle yet, you know — it would not be fair for 
me to give you any hopes that I could ever be more to 
you than a grateful friend." 

" Oh, Eulalie," he exclaimed, " I cannot go till you have 
retracted those cruel words. Think what they mean to one 
who would joyfully give his miserable life to save you; 
think of your vow long ago — you promised to be my wife." 

" Never ! Mr. Mosley," she cried, gazing at him in 
blank astonishment. Tell me when and where ? " 

" When ? After a certain ball given in honour of little 
Charles Stanley's christening. Where? In the small 
court at Knowsley — don't you remember ? " 
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"Yes, I remember the occasion perfectly well,*' she 
said, a crimson blush slowly covering her face; '<but 
it was to your Cousin Nicholas that I gave my promise 
thenr 

"Nay, Mademoiselle, it was to me. How strange 
that you should have mistaken. Ah, I see what must 
have confused you,*' he said, a malicious smile dawning 
in his eyes. " I remember now my careless cousin had 
left his cloak in the hall, and the night being rather 
chill I did fling it round me. If you doubt that it was I 
and not he, here is proof of the foct, in the very ring which 
you then gave me," — and he drew from his pocket the 
keepsake of which he had despoiled poor Collie that 
same evening. "You might also like to see this," he 
added, drawing out the blue bow which had been with 
the ring. "This belonged to my cousin, you know, 
and I am bound to say he kept it faithfully for a little 
while, but when his first ardour had passed off he grew 
careless, and one day, about a week after his wedding, 
I was with him at CoUyhurst and chanced to find it 
lying on the floor. Recognising it at once, I picked 
it up and asked him if he wanted it. Then I saw that 
I had made a great faux pas, for young Mrs. Mosley 
was in the room. He got quite scarlet, poor fellow, 
and stanunered out something, about its having come 
off the sleeve of his holiday jerkin, but Jane did not 
care for that colour, he was going to wear red in future; 
so I might have the bow if I Uked. I understood his 
meaning, and have kept this as my greatest treasure 
ever since. Surely now, Eulalie, though it was given 
by accident, you will not break your promise?" 

" Mr. Mosley," she cried, her eyes blazing with in- 
dignation, "you knew then as well as you know now, 
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that I took you for another. That was why you stood in 
the shadow and would not raise your voice above a 
whisper. Oh ! your trick has been as cowardly and cruel 
as it was base and unmanly. Your cousin, it is true, has 
betrayed my love and broken my heart, but I can easily 
forgive him — ^he was only a lad. I scarce believed his 
protestations at the time, and it was natural that his man- 
hood's affection should have been given to one of his own 
fair country-women rather than to a foreigner ; but I can 
never, never pardon your deceitful conduct as long as I 
live. And now you ask me to go with you, to run away 
from my best friend and be your wife. Nay, verily, I had 
rather die fifty times." 

*' I dare say you would. Mademoiselle,*' he said, 
changing his former ardent manner to the sneering one 
which was generally his characteristic; <'in £act, I am 
sure you value your life as lightly as all brave Cavalier 
ladies do. Still, it might perhaps interest you to know 
that by refusing to come with me you are signing the 
death-warrant of your former lover." 

" What do you mean ? I — I don't understand you," 
stammered Eulalie. 

'< Simply this," he answered. ** Mine unrighteous 
cousin of CoUyhurst was captured this evening on his 
way to Lathom, undoubtedly bearing some treasonable 
message to its mistress, though we could not find a 
written one about his person. He will be tried to- 
morrow as a spy, and I have such influence with Colonel 
Rigby that he is completely in my power. I shall be 
guided by your conduct alone. If you come with me, he 
shall be free as the clouds ere another sun has set ; if not, 
he dies to-morrow as surely as I stand here/' 

'< You have no right to shift your sin on to my shoul- 
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ders," said Eulalie. " No, I will not desert the Countess 
for the sake of one who hath been so false. His blood be 
on your head — 'tis nought to me." 

" Very well. Mademoiselle,** said Edward, taking off 
his hat with a flourish as he turned from the doorway, 
for he knew right well that he would be recalled in 
another moment. He had not walked three yards from 
the wall before he heard her pleading voice behind him 
and came back. 

" Oh, Mr. Mosley,** she cried, as he walked up to the 
doorway. " Surely you don't mean to tell me you would 
stand by and see Monsieur Collie hanged in cold 
blood ? " 

" Certainly not, Mademoiselle, he answered indiffer- 
ently. ** I don't suppose I shall be obliged to attend his 
execution, and if I am, I shall most assuredly tifrn my 
head in another direction. I have no desire to witness 
the dying struggles, even of a man whom I hate and 
scorn." 

**How can you speak so heartlessly of your own 
cousin— of one who bears your name, and is almost your 
brother," said Eulalie with a shudder. " Think, think 
of his poor wife in her lonely home at Manchester, and 
of the little children you yourself said were so pretty. 
Would you take from them the joy of their lives ? " 

" Nay, lady, it is for you to think of them," said 
Edward, "but, look you, if I were in your place I should 
just stay where I was. Mistress Jane Mosley has acted 
a cruel, deceitful part towards you. With winsome 
words and sidelong glances she has enticed away the 
heart which should have been yovirs, and now I am offer- 
ing a splendid opportunity for revenge ; you have nothing 

more to do than to remain in Lathom House, and before 
s 2 
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another week is out your rival will be mourning her lost 
happiness as a lorn widow." 

** And you, who consider yourself as belonging to a 
holy cause, counsel me, a poor sinner of a Loyalist, to 
take such a cruel, wicked course,** said Eulalie. '^ Oh, I 
cannot, I cannot have Collie hanged. Spare him, Mr. 
Mosley. If ever you cared for me, grant me this one 
boon. You call yourself my lover ; why then will you 
persist in torturing my heart and conscience ? *' 

"Will you come with me, then ? ** he cried. 

" Ah, my darling. Heaven knows I hate to give you 
pain. I do but speak to save your life, and how else can 
I do so ? Say you will be with me here to-morrow, and 
all shall yet be well.*' 

" I cannot answer you now,'* she sobbed. " With my 
lady on one side and Collie on the other, I am well nigh 
distraught. Give me time to make up my mind. See, 
I also have a blue rosette like yours ; it was on the other 
shoe at that long-ago dance. If when you come in 
to-morrow with a message for the Countess, you see I 
am wearing it at my collar, that shall be a sign I will 
meet you at this door half-an-hour afterwards, disguised 
and ready for flight ; if not, I shall have determined to 
remain at Lathom.'* 

"That is well,** he answered. "Before I enter the 
castle, then, I shall leave word behind me that Collie is 
to be hanged at three o'clock, which will ensure my not 
being detained here. If I see you wearing the blue bow, 
I shall on my return to the camp persuade Rigby to spare 
him ; if not, artful Mrs. Jane Mosley and her bonny 
children will wear black bows at their collars for many 
a long day. And now, my heart's treasure, my pearl, 
may you be blessed in your choice of a righteous course. 
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and leave this tower of guilty frivolity for the sober paths 
of virtue and peace.*' 

Eulalie was too miserable to make any reply. She 
watched him through a mist of tears, as he turned away 
from the wall; then slowly retraced her steps to the 
house, and stole away to her bedroom without seeking 
Lady Derby to bid her good-night. Outside Eulalie's 
door was a large press in which the cast-off clothes of the 
little Stanleys were generally put by to be given away, 
and after rummaging in this for some time she found a 
suit of mourning which one of the Countess's pages had 
been given after the death of the old Earl of Derby, but 
which had been discarded as too small. It was shabby 
by this time, and a very bad fit moreover, but that she 
thought would make it look doubly sombre and Puri- 
tanical ; so she took it into her room, and then began 
collecting together her few treasures, a task which did 
not take long, as both she and the Countess had given 
up most of their valuables early in the war. Last of all, 
she took from an old-fashioned chest of drawers in one 
comer, a narrow box, and carrying it to the lamp, 
stood gazing at its contents for a long time while the 
quick tears chased each other down her face as she 
brought forth a pair of old white satin shoes, one adorned 
with a blue rosette and one without. How that bit of 
faded ribbon recalled the happy past ! 

Then she thought of her school-boy lover, now the 
father of young children who would come to their 
mother's knee as the little Stanleys did, and ask, << When 
is father coming home ? " Suppose he never came 
home, and oh, suppose those orphaned children ever 
found out that they need not have lost their parent but 
for the revengeftil spite of a vindictive French-woman, 
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surely they would call down a curse upon her ! No, she 
must make an effort to save him, however terrible the 
cost might be. 

At twelve o'clock the next day, Captain Edward 
Mosley entered Lathom House for the last time, bring- 
ing with him Colonel Rigby's final summons for the 
yielding up of the fortress. 

The Countess did not have the young ofiicer hanged 
from the Eagle Tower, according to her threat, nor even 
overwhelm him with the torrent of abuse he had ex- 
pected, but treated him with a cold contempt which was 
peculiarly provoking. When he advanced to her seat 
and with a low bow placed in her hand the Colonel's 
letter, she took it from him, and tearing it in half without 
even opening it, threw it on the floor, observing quietly: 
" You may tell your knave of a master, young sir, that 
we of Lathom House think, could he spend more time in 
trying to serve his King and less in showing us specimens 
of his handwriting, it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the nation in general. You may go now, 1 care 
not to know what is in that packet. It has been a sorry 
waste of time your coming here at all." 

" Madam," said Edward gravely, " this letter which 
you disdain to read contains, I believe, a full renewal of 
the terms offered by our commander at the beginning of 
the siege. Rare chance indeed that, after what has 
passed since then, they should be once more presented 
to you. Let me, therefore, entreat you for your own 
sake to seize this happy opportunity. Be wise in time, 
consider those around you — your unfortunate children 
and brave garrison — before you drag down upon this 
house the righteous vengeance of Israel." 

" I wonder that you have dared so to address me," cried 
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the Countess, her eyes flashing with a sudden fire. '* Hark 
ye, Master Mosley, your namesake cousin of Alport, your 
Uncle Francis, and other members of your £Eimily, have 
done great service for my dear lord and husband. For 
their sakes I refrain from bringing disgrace on their good 
name by having one of the family hanged ; but beware, 
get you gone ere you tempt me to forget my gratitude to 
your relations." 

Edward had the audacity to shrug his shoulders per- 
ceptibly as he turned away. It did not much matter to 
him now what Lady Derby chose to say or do, he had 
gained his own private ends and was satisfied; for 
Eulalie, who stood beside her mistress, was wearing a 
blue rosette at her collar, and he felt, with a throb of 
spiteful joy,that he had outwitted his rival now and forever. 

" Well, I am thankful that he is gone. May we never 
see him' more," cried the Countess, putting her arm 
round Eulalie as the door closed on Edward's retreating 
figure. ** What a comfort it is, ma 'miSf to have one little 
faithful friend that will never desert me nor play me false* 
But what do you weep for, ma pauvre petite ; surely you 
fear cot these braggarts. We serve our lawful though 
outraged King, and God will protect us. Where is your 
Caith ? We shall yet see happy days." 

" No, my lady," cried her unfortunate companion. " I 
cannot trust, I dare not hope. Life is all darkness and 
doubt for me. Only say that you at least will love me, 
whatever befalls." 

" Of course I will, silly child. How could I do other- 
wise ? " 

** Whatever I do, will you be my friend ? Suppose, for 
instance, that I were to run away from Lathom, what 
then ? " 
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** Well, really," laughed the Countess, " that is so very 
unlikely that I have not at all made up my mind as to 
what I should do. I think I should have to go on loving 
you, ye{ I should call you a coward for deserting me. 
But why trouble our heads with such absurd fancies ? 
You are overwrought, ma chin. Go to your room and 
lie down ; no one shall disturb you till you have had a 
real rest." 






CHAPTER XIX. 



" A Bird in thb Hand is worth two in the Bush." 

THE night dragged on heavily for poor Collie. Dread- 
ful cramps, now and then racked his limbs; he 
could not even raise his hand to push the damp hair from 
his forehead, and if he moved for a moment in his chair 
the sleepy soldier started up and cursed him. The land- 
lord on the whole fared rather better, for the guard did 
relax his bonds considerably ; but the terrors of the fate 
he had pictured for himself grew so appalling that the 
utmost eloquence Collie could muster proved insufficient 
to persuade him that he was not going to be *< hanged, 
drawn, and quartered " on the morrow, nor would he 
permit his fellow-prisoner a moment's peace, till from very 
force of his own lamentations he fell into a heavy sleep, 
only broken when the soldier, whom he disturbed by his 
snores, kicked him awake again. 

At three o'clock, however, a welcome relief came ; the 
guard was changed, and the captives found themselves in 
more merciful keeping. The new soldier, a tall, well- 
built young man of five-and-twenty, had hardly entered 
the room before he snatched the candle from the table, 
carried it over to Collie's chair, and raising it above his 
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head, exclaimed in a tone of bewilderment and surprise : 
** Aye, Maister Nicholas, but a* be reet sorry to see thee 
i' this guise ! Heaven help us I and trussed up like a 
turkey-cock. 1*11 e*en tak' upo' me to slacken this rope 
a bit. Do*st mind thee of honest Jake th* cobbler, as 
usen to ment thee clouts upo* th' Shude Hill ? '* 

" Aye, Jake, that do I ! '* cried Collie, struggling to free 
one hand. "For pity's sake, loosen my wrists. And 
list ! tell that poor fool of a landlord to stop blubbering, 
Rigby will never hang him — there is no fear of that; but 
I wish I could say the same for myself." 

The last of these remarks was made in a whisper which 
the trooper heard not, but indeed he was already busy en- 
deavouring to reassure the terrified Boniface ; and if his 
arguments were convincing, they lacked the delicate flat- 
tery of a southern tongue. 

** See, mon, yon Rigby will ne'er stretch thi' weazand, 
I warrant tha,** he began. He*s busier, I reckon, wi* 
lustier chaps than thou. Don't greet, mon, thi* fat neck 
will never come to halter this journey ; so cheer up/' 

Then he slouched back to Collie, and began a long 
apology for his present condition. He had left his 
cobbler's last, it appeared, in the hopes of finding larger 
pay and better company in the army. In one sense he 
had not been disappointed, for he had made many 
"gradely friends'* among his companions, he s^d, and 
soldiering proved more profitable than cobbling. But 
some of the officers were not quite so " jannick '* as he 
could wish ; Lieutenant Culpepper for one — ^as heartless 
a hypocrite as man ever saw ; and he for his part cared 
not now how soon this bloody war was ended — ^he had 
had enough of it by this time. 

Collie sat listening, and tried now and then to put in 
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a word of sympathy or interest, but, utterly tired out by 
the long day*s ride, now that he was in an easier position 
he could only keep his eyes open by the utmost stretch 
of courtesy, and was sound asleep, despite every effort, 
before the narrative ended ; nor did he wake till the 
sunshine streaming through the open window fell on his 
face, and the sound of a dimly familiar voice, mingling 
with his dreams, tore him back from CoUyhurst to 
Lathom. 

"Yea, verily, methinks I can prepare this godless 
youth for his untimely but well-merited fate,*' said some- 
one from the doorway. 

Collie sat up wide awake in a moment, and gazed 
round the room with bewildered eyes. It was broad 
daylight. The landlord was huddled up in his chair 
looking disconsolate, and Lieutenant Culpepper stood 
with Jake on the threshold ; but the Cavalier scarcely 
saw them — his eyes were fixed on the face of Master 
Didymus Flee-the-world, who standing in the doorway 
met his stare with so knowing a wink as just stopped in 
time the exclamation of surprise which rose to Collie*s 
lips. 

** Alas ! Mr. Mosley," began Culpepper in a tone 'twixt 
pious cant and grim satisfaction, " 'tis my painful duty 
to inform you that Colonel Rigby hath ordered you for 
execution this morning. The gallows is erected, and I 
come even now to conduct you to the camp. But before 
you leave the peaceful shelter of this house — (a consider- 
able racket was going on below the window) — let me 
pray you to take advantage of this righteous man's minis- 
trations ; let me beg you to consider the brevity of life, 
and " 

** Peace, peace, you impractised loon," cried the 
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prophet, suddenly striking in his oar, ** Leave the 
fellow's soul to me. Am not I the appointed vessel ? 
ril warrant you I can make him more penitent in five 
minutes, than you could in half-an-hour. But hark ye, 
sir, wherever I have ministered before it has been cus- 
tomary to allow the condemned a matter of sustenance 
ere they suffer, and indeed I would fain break my own 
fast, for the morning air is keen and our ride has whetted 
mine appetite," 

This suggestion seemed to strike the Lieutenant 
favourably, for he bottled up his wrath at the prophet's 
rebuke, and muttering something about a mouthfnl of 
rations often proving the best incentive to devotion, and 
that however little Mr. Mosley had brought into the 
world he should not at least accuse them of sending him 
out of it empty, drew away Jake on a torn: of discovery 
among the unexplored premises of the inn. 

But scarcely had their clattering boots on the flags 
below proclaimed them well out of earshot, before Queckit, 
to the landlord's astonishment, clapped Captain Mosley 
on the shoulder and exclaimed, with a burst of laughter, 
** Saved ! my most reverend brother, saved I " Then 
sinking his voice suddenly, he leant his arm against 
Collie*s chair, and added in the softest whisper, " Only 
watch what I do. Eat as much as you like, but drink 
nothing ! Drink nothing, as you fear the halter." 

There was no time for explanations, for the two 
foragers returned in a few minutes, bringing with them 
the remains of Collie's half-finished supper and a square 
bottle of Dutch spirit, together with a jack of clear 
water and some horn cups. 

These having been arranged on the board, Queckit 
ventured to propose untying the prisoners' bonds, so 
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that they might eat in peace ; but to this Culpepper 
seriously objected, till the wily prophet suddenly thought 
of a compromise. " Bind a leg of each to the table, ** he 
cried, " and give the poor knaves free hands to ply their 
victuals. We can tie them up again after breakfast." 

This seemed a fair enough proposal, and both Cul- 
pepper and the cobbler were under the table in a 
moment, carrying it out. They were not very long 
about it, but they attracted the landlord's attention, and 
Queckit, with his back half turned to him, found plenty 
of time to draw a small phial from his vest, and, under 
cover of pronouncing grace, drop a few drops of some 
dark liquor into the Dutch bottle. After that a vigorous 
onslaught was made upon the viands, but had scarcely 
begun when the clank of horse soldiers sounded from the 
window, and in a few minutes the trooper who had kept 
the first watch appeared at the door. His mates below 
had been sent for, he explained, and he brought a 
message from the Colonel, bidding Lieutenant Culpepper, 
with Jake and Master Flee-the-world, bring on Mr. 
Mosley, bound, as soon as possible. The inn-keeper was 
to be set free. 

With that he departed, and Culpepper, finding there 
was all too little time for his meal, applied himself to the 
Dutch spirit with more zest than ever ; while the land- 
lord, overjoyed at his own escape, drank dram after dram, 
almost neat, nor did Jake prove backward in his 
attentions to the square bottle. 

Collie was far too anxious and excited to eat much at 
the moment, but he had the forethought to pocket some 
bread and meat, which proved very usefvd later on. 
Neither he nor Queckit drank anything but water, 
though they made a great show of passing the spirits to 
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each other, and the pious prophet proposed every toast 
he could think of, from Jake to Oliver Cromwell and back 
again, till he suddenly bethought him that drinking of the 
health was a vain and unrighteous custom ; whereupon 
he begged his friend Culpepper to fill one more bumper 
to the confusion of their enemies, and then " rose to the 
occasion,'* in all the dignity of his ministerial prerogative. 

Collie had heard a great many sermons, from boyhood 
till now ; he had sat in the old Collegiate Church and 
listened to Warden Heyrick as he thundered forth de- 
nunciations against the growing abuses of the day, till, 
Cavalier as he was, his heart stirred within him at the 
preacher's genuine enthusiasm ; he had stopped some- 
times with a smile, to watch the fanatic harangue of 
some street preacher gathering a crowd at a comer ; he 
had turned aside in disgust at the brutal profanity of 
more than one of his own fellow-officers; but never 
before had he heard such a tirade of nonsensical irrever- 
ence as fell upon him now. The sermon began with 
such a skilfully tangled intricacy of learned bosh, that 
Culpepper, growing maudlin, twice breathed a fervent 
" Amen " in the wrong place, and then looked foolish ; 
but long before the reverend orator had got to "Fifthly, 
dear brethren," both he and the cobbler were sound 
asleep, and, the landlord following suit, left Collie sole 
victim to the conjuror's eloquence. 

Fortunately the infliction was not of long duration, for 
no sooner did the preacher perceive that three-fourths of 
his audience were safely wrapt in slumber than he began 
to mingle his pious exhortations with sundry directions 
which no stretch of imagination could possibly have 
applied to the prisoner's soul. 

" Why should we quit the world, its pleasures but half 
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tasted? *' he cried, extending his hand over the scanty 
remains of the landlord's breakfast, and skilfully con- 
triving to keep one eye on Culpepper at the same 
moment as he directed the Cavalier by a series of 
grimaces on the other side of his face. 

" Why cease to live ? I say ; when youth still holds a 
glowing prospect, when health and strength crave for 
further toils, for further honours — ^when — (that brute of a 
cobbler will be in his plate in another moment ; yes, a 
poke in the ribs will set him right). But we must all die, 
we must wither as the herb of the field, we must pass 
from the scenes of these mortal labours, from the reach of 
all earthly temptations; shall we not then strive for 
patience, for resignment, for hope ? (They are sound 
asleep as hogs, all three of them.) Wherefore consider, 
but a little time, a very little time, remains for us to — (slip 
the carving knife down by the leg of the table and cut the 
knot). — Be sparing with the rope, Mr. Mosley, for even 
as your immortal soul, it may shortly be required. If 
I've not wakened your conscience by this time, you have 
none to wake. Yes, there's enough cord to bind the two 
of them, and as for the landlord, well, he's under the 
table. Let sleeping dogs lie, say I. The drug innocent ? 
Why, bless the man, how scrupulous he is ! Yea, on my 
troth, 'tis as harmless as I am. Now, though you like 
not leaving this world, perchance you will not mind 
quitting the inn. This is the stairway." 

Collie, who for the last five minutes had been employed 
in gently but securely tying Culpepper to his chair with 
the same rope with which he himself had been bound so 
cruelly last night, turned and softly followed his guide 
out of the room and down the dark narrow staircase to 
the dingy passage below. 
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The inn seemed completely deserted, for the landlord's 
round-faced wife and her maids had fled to their gossips 
at Ormskirk on the first approach of the troopers ; but 
the good dame before going had taken the precaution to 
fling Collie's hat, sword, and boots into a kitchen cup- 
board, whence they were extricated by Queddt, with many 
pious ejaculations. 

The two fugitives stole together to the stable, where 
Collie saw that his favourite horse was still well 
lodged, and the preacher also finding his episcopal 
donkey in safe keeping, they made all haste to feed their 
beasts, and then, leaving them in the stable, steal away 
on foot. 

The next task was to find some hiding-place for them- 
selves sufiiciently near the castle, yet discreetly distant 
from the camp. 

It was before the days when Charles II. set the example 
to his subjects of being ** up a tree," but the prophet, 
since his change of fortunes, had so often been meti^hor- 
ically there, that that suggested the easiest cover. He 
had marked the night before a far-spreading beech-tree a 
hundred yards from the postern-gate, towards which he 
now directed his steps, and in less than ten minuteSy 
Collie, who had by no means forgotten the noble art of 
climbing, found himself astride one of its branches, while 
his guide, whom he had hauled up after him, sat gasping 
on a bough some half-a-yard below* 

<< Friend prophet," whispered the Cavalier, bending 
down from his perch and stretching out a hand to his 
comical ally. " You thanked me yesterday for saving your 
life, as you would have it : yet I have never run so great a 
risk for you as you have just done for me. I can but give 
you words now ; yet should Master Flee-the- world ever 
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return to mundane occupations and need a resting-place, 
I can promise him a warm welcome at Collyhurst." 

" Nay, nay, Captain, you owe me nought," laughed the 
prophet. "Think you Rigby would have gone so £ar as 
hanging ? No — ^though you were fifty times more his 
enemy. But tell me truly, is the dark-haired yoimg 
officer they call by your name, really a relative ? ** 

** He is my cousin," said Collie shortly. He was in 
no mood for further explanations, and the prophet seemed 
lost in surprise at his admitting so much. 

" Heaven defend me from such cousins," he cried, 
cautiously drawing his legs further out of sight, a game 
which nearly lost him his balance. " I would not believe 
it, though I heard as much last night. When I came in- 
to the camp with news of Prince Rupert's arrival, the 
officers were in a pretty flutter, I warrant you, and what 
should chance but in the midst of it all in rushes this 
Captain Mosley, shouting that he had caught a malignant, 
the very spy of James Stanley : of course Colonel Rigby 
will have him executed. He was taken red-handed at the 
inn. 

"Verily you should have seen the Colonel's £ace. 
* What I hang the prisoner?' he cried, 'and Prince 
Rupert on our heels. Art mad to propose such a thing I ' 
Then your name was asked, and it was Captain Mosley's 
turn to grow red and confused. * I should have thought 
to find you pleading for your cousin's life, rather than his 
death, sir,' said Rigby ; and every officer in camp looked 
askance at the Captain, who could but mutter somewhat 
about never putting family ties before duty." 

" In truth, thought I, had Mr. Mosley been my foulest 
foe, I had made some attempt to save him, were it only 
for the pleasure of undoing yonder spiteful knave. So I 
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upped and spake to the Colonel. * We might frighten the 
young gallant into giving up the papersby pretending to 
hang him,' I said ; I would go and prepare the way by 
my ministrations. The better part among the officers 
said that were a mockery, and your cousin did you the 
honour to vow nought on this side of the grave could 
frighten you; but Rigby thought the plan, on the 
whole, a good one. Hence the present state of affairs." 

*'And hence my warmest gratitude,*' said Collie, 
laughing. *' But look ! look ! The guard are hasting 
back to the inn ; I can see them thro' the leaves." 

A splendid view of the whole surrounding coimtry 
could be obtained from the beech's high vantage-point, 
and Queckit, changing position a little, laughed as he 
watched the troop hurry past towards Blythe. 

After about twenty minutes' absence they returned 
slowly, leading, or rather dragging between them Cul- 
pepper, Jake, and the landlord, whose half-aroused, 
drunken festivity contrasted oddly with the long, scared 
faces of their escort. Their arrival apparently created 
no small stir in the camp, and in five more minutes 
Edward Mosley, with three mounted soldiers, dashed 
across the park and hurried back to the inn. 

A longer interval elapsed; then Edward himself 
returned. His companions had been sent off to scour 
the country round. He rode alone, and passed so close 
to the tree that the Cavalier could see his face working 
with anger and baffled hatred. 

Oh, it was glorious to be free ; it was glorious to have 
escaped the hot stifling inn, and to still retain Lord 
Derby's letter ; but it was better than all — Collie owned 
it to himself with a laugh — ^it was better than all to have 
at last outwitted his cousin. 
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An hour dragged by,and then the prophet grew impatient. 
" Marry ! I could pick a bit of noon-meat, and drink a 
flagon of home-brewed,*' he said, with a sigh. ** Bethink 
you 'twere safe to steal back to the inn ? " 

** Nay, I dare not let you go," whispered Collie. " A 
flagon of beer is scarce worth hanging for ; but you are 
welcome to the remnants of my breakfast." And he 
drew the bread and meat he had saved out of his 
pocket. 

Queckit would only consent to take a share, and a 
little time was whiled away by the meal. Then a fresh 
commotion seemed brewing in the camp, and the 
fugitives, keeping as well out of sight as they could, saw 
Edward Mosley again ride from the Puritan lines straight 
towards the postern. He was preceded by a trumpeter 
this time, with a white flag, and followed by two soldiers, 
to one of whom he gave his horse on dismounting. A 
parley was sounded, and the gate swung open, but 
closed behind him directly the Puritan entered. 

His interview. Collie surmised, was short and probably 
stormy, for he returned in a quarter of an hour, and re- 
mounting, rode back to the camp. After that, the day 
began to drag more wearily than ever. Sitting on a 
beech branch dangling one's legs, is a pleasant enough 
pastime for a while, but to Collie, his limbs tired and 
cramped with the night's confinement, his nerves on 
the rack, betwixt hope and anxiety, the position grew 
almost insufferable, and he felt as if he had spent days 
rather than hours in the tree ; when at two o'clock the 
prophet suddenly exclaimed, *' Ha I there goes their first 
troop with the advance guard ; I thought they would 
soon quit their position." 

Surely enough, a large column of men, preceded by 
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sappers and miners, as well as a squadron of horse, were 
marching from the camp, and moved off slowly in the 
direction of Wigan. The fugitives watched them with 
anxious eyes, till they were almost lost to sight in the 
distance, and then Queckit whispered, with a sigh of relief 
" Methinks youmight climbdown now, Mr. Mosley. Make 
for the holly-tree yonder, and give your three whistles- 
Then watch till I wave my hand, and run for the 
postern." 

Down clambered Collie, only too delighted to reach the 
ground again, and was just about to rush across the open 
space before him, when the branch overhead shook 
frantically, and the prophet, leaning out as far as he dared, 
said in a terrified whisper, " Come back, come back for 
your life ; there is danger yet." 

Indeed, scarcely had the Cavalier regained his bough 
when he saw through the branches his Puritan cousin 
riding again towards the postem. He was alone, but 
mounted on one horse and leading another. Collie 
watched him in bewildered surprise as be rode unhesita- 
tingly up to the gate, dismounted, and holding both 
horses by the reins, blew three short whistles. 

In a moment the door was opened, and a young page, 
in sombre, ill-fitting garments, stole out, carefully closed 
the gate behind him, and then awkwardly essa]red to 
mount the led horse. Collie could not see the lad's bee, 
for hiswide-brimmedhat hid it from sight, but as Edward 
helped him to mount and shortened the stimip-leathers, 
they were so close to the tree that he distinctly heard his 
cousin say, " Neither harm nor dishonour shall ever bebll 
you. Yea, and he shall have his life if " 

A sudden little rustling breeze among the branches 
lost the rest of the sentence to Collie, and the riders had 
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turned their horses* heads towards the road before it died 
away. Never had he so longed to descend and challenge 
his cousin. He would have have done so in a moment, 
but it was hardly fair to risk Queckit's safety and the 
Earl's letter; so he could only sit watching while the 
two riders turning aside firom the eastern road, which the 
besiegers had taken, disappeared slowly down a deep 
glade of trees towards the north. 

" I think we may now descend, Brother Flee-the-world, 
whate'er befalls," he said, as he watched the army out 
of sight. *' The coast is clear, so do you add to your 
former favours by going back to Bljrthe and bringing 
my horse, whilst I gain admittance to the castle." 

He swung himself down as he spoke and had reached 
the holly-tree before Queckit could get to the ground, but 
scarcely had he formed his mouth for the first whistle when 
the postern-gate again opened from within, and Molyneux 
Radcliffe*s round freckled face appeared in the doorway. 
In a moment Collie bad rushed across the open, and the 
two friends stood side by side. 

Certainly Molyneux's blank astonishment was almost 
as delightful as Edward's blank dismay had been. He 
stood staring at Collie for nearly five seconds before he 
could find a word; then his tongue seemed suddenly 
loosed and his eloquence burst forth with an irresistible 
rush. 

** Heaven and earth I if this isn't Mosley,'* he cried, 
standing a step or two back from his friend. << Upon my 
soul, there is treason somewhere, and I took you for the 
lad our watchman saw fly the castle, only this moment. 
But yes ! no ! yes ! Heaven bless the man, it is Collie, 
dropped from the skies, I declare, and in a hat fifty cubits 
high." 
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" Heed not the hat," Cotlie cried, clapping his &iend 
on the shoulder, "nor the treason neither, for that 
matter. 'Tis of little avail now, for look ]roa, I bear a 
message from Lord Derby. Prince Rupert is upon us ; 
you are saved." 

" No, no, my son. Let her sleep while she may ; 
I will take her some dinner myself by-and by." 

Neddie retired discomfited. It was rather bard ; 
having knocked no less than three times at Eulalie's 
door, and finally shouted through the keyhole that dinner 
was ready, he had come downstairs with the intention o* 
taking some food up to her room, and now mother said 
she was not to have any. {One must be in a very 
critical condition not to want dinne I) 

" What is the matter with Eulalie ? " asked Kittie, 
from ber comer in the window. " She never used to be 
ill like this, not even when we had the red rash." 

" Do you think she's frightened about the Puritan?" 
asked Billie in a conscience-stricken whisper ; but Ned 
silenced him indignantly. 

" Eulalie afraid of a Puritan ! " he cried, with elder- 
brotherly superiority. " She wouldn't care if General 
Cromwell himself were in the linen-press." 

Billie was relieved, but not consoled. He thought 
it would be a very dreary afternoon without Eulalie, 
for nobody, not even mother, was quite so well initiated 
into all the mysteries of "child land," from Mai's high 
ambition to be a great dame and use a peacock fon, to 
his own half-defined fears of ghosts and boggarts. 

And dreary it was; though the sun shone brightly 
in the courtyard, and the soldiers drilled beneath the 
window. The children had seen enough of drilling by 
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this time, and Lady Derby sat in her solar by herself 
not daring to trust herself to play with them this after- 
noon, for she too was worn out with watching. She 
had never feared for her own life all through the long, 
weary siege, but the children ! to what had she not 
condemned them only this morning? And with the 
sound of Kittie's careless laugh from the stairs two 
great tears fell on the mother's work, and Eulalie's 
name rose to her lips with a sob. A knock at the 
door roused her. 

'' My lady, I bring you Captain Mosley with a message." 

It was Molyneux Radcliffe's voice, and he himself 
entered the room as he spoke, while the Countess, re- 
covering her composure with an effort, rose quickly to 
her feet, her old undaunted loyalty flushing the indig- 
nant colour to her cheek as she cried, '' Tell that young 
scoundrel — tell him, I say " 

But here Molyneux Radcliffe hastily interposed. 
<< Pardon me, madam, if my companion here were the 
knave who is only Captain by Roundhead Savour, I 
had scarce given him the title; but this is Captain 
Nicholas Mosley, with a letter from the Earl." 

Collie following him into the room, had meanwhile 
ripped his sleeve and taken from the lining a closely- 
folded paper which he presented to the Coimtess. 

She neither looked at him Hor spoke, as she took it, 
but sank into her chair, and had read and r^-read it 
before she raised her eyes. A change had passed over her 
face, and her whispered " Thank God ! " told more of 
the horrors of the siege, he thought, than all Radcliffe's 
stories put together. 

At last she raised her head and looked at him. " So 
this was the Earl's messenger ? " 
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A tall, slight man, whose shabby black clothes made 
his face seem worn and pale. The excitement and dan- 
ger of the journey were over now, and he looked 
thoroughly exhausted as he stood leaning against the 
table. That he was handsome, never even struck the 
Countess. It was a good face; she could not but 
think that, as she met his glance. There was a sweet- 
ness of expression and smile that had been lacking long 
ago, and a pointed beard gave manliness to the bojrish 
features she could just remember. Yet this was 
the man who had broken Eulalie*s heart. No; she 
could not care for him, had he risked twice as much 
in her service, and her thanks were as cold as her 
greeting. He had dined, she heard, with Raddiffe; 
then she asked him stiffly how long he could stay at 
Lathom, and perhaps showed too plainly her relief 
when he replied that he must go in half-an-hour. She 
did not press him to linger ; every moment she dreaded 
his meeting with an old friend, who at least, for her 
part, had not forgotten. 

Twenty minutes were spent in writing to the Earl, 
and the next ten were the most formidable, Collie 
thought, he had ever passed. 

The Countess seemed scarcely the same woman as 
the kind-hearted Lady Strange of Knowsley. She 
asked about her husband minutely ; his health, his ap- 
pearance, his forces ; but she hardly raised her eyes 
to Collie's, and her manner was coldly formal. It was 
not until he rose to take leave that some forgotten 
courtesy suddenly occurred to her, and she asked gravely 
after Mistress Mosley. Collie's face lit up at the mere 
mention of Dame Isabel, but the Countess seemed half 
vexed by his answer. *<And young Mrs. Mosley, 
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Mistress Jane/' she asked, looking straight at him, 
'* how is she ? " 

He was a little surprised at the question. It was put 
with a strange eagerness that puzzled him. Something 
lay, he was certain, beneath the Countess's formal civility. 

*^ My cousin Jane ? *' He asked, with a smile. << Ah, 
your ladyship remembers well ; I did not know you had 
even heard of the marriage." 

*' I had not heard that Mistress Lever was your 
cousin," she said, still gravely. "Cousin, as well as 
wile 7 Then you are old friends, I doubt not.'* 

Molyneux Radcliffe had been gazing out of window 
towards the court, without listening to nis friend's leave- 
taking, but the last words suddenly struck him, and he 
turned round abruptly. " For Heaven's sake, my lady," 
he cried, opening his eyes to their widest, " who in the 
world has been fool enough, to tell you Mosley was 
married to Jane Lever? She's no more his wife than 
she is mine." 

"Not his wife?" said the Countess in a bewildered 
tone. " Nay, Captain Radcliffe, now that you ask^ 'twas 
you yourself who told me so. I had heard it before, and 
questioned you, that I might know of a certainty. 
'Nicholas Mosley,' you said. Is not this Captain 
Nicholas Mosley ? " 

"Oh! I see what my lady means," laughed Collie. 
" Family names have ever been the bane of our house." 
Madam, you take me for my namesake of Ancoats, the 
cousin who is married to Jane Lever." 

" Then I have been wrong all this while," said the 
Countess slowly. " And who are you married to, Cap- 
tain Mosley 7 Pardon the question, but I would fain 
know the rights of it at last." 
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*< I — ? I am not married at all/* he said with a mirthless 
laugh, " nor ever will be ; 'tis not every man hath the 
luck to win a wife." 

" Perhaps you never tried ? " asked the Countess. 

Radcliife looked up in astonishment. The courteous 
Lady Derby, and such a question ! But his eyes met 
hers as he raised them, and he read her meaning with a 
smile. 

" Why don't you tell her ? " he whispered, bestowing 
an ill-concealed nudge upon his friend. " Perchance 
she knows the other half." 

" Yes, tell me, Captain Mosley," the Countess said 
softly. " Belike I know more than you think." 

Collie hesitated. The hot colour rushed to his fiace, 
and the ghost of an old hope rose slowly before him." 

" I dare tell you, " he said at last ; " I dare tell you, 
my lady. You are a woman, and you will look on it as 
I look, else should it never be told. Years ago, then, when 
my little Lord Strange was christened, there came amidst 
the guests to Knowsleya Manchester lad,who straightway 
fell in love (as who could help it) with Mademoiselle De 
La Ferriere. He fell in love, I say. Not she I nor did 
she ever by word or look give him any real reason for 
hope. He knows now that she loved another, yet can 
he never love again. 

" That is all, my lady — a foolish story, to be forgotten 
as soon as heard ; or, should you ever think of it again, 
remember there is but one to blame, and he only hates 
himself that his vain fancy should seem to cast a slur on 
her kindness." 

" Captain Mosley," cried the Countess, " why have I 
not known this before, — yes, long ago ? Here you have 
wasted all these years, away from her, and she, poor 
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child, was ever wondering why you never returned. Pray 
Heaven it be not too late, now ! *' 

"Ah! could you but have seen poor Collie's face," 
as RadclifFe afterwards told Anick more than fifty times, 
" you had sworn a hundred years were not too long to 
wait for such a lover. I know not how he contrived it, 
but in less than five minutes he had sent my lady off in 
search of Eulalie." She shook her head at first, and was 
very doubtful: Mademoiselle had been ill, she was 
hardly fit for so sudden a meeting ; and yet — yet ? 

** Mayhap I shall never return from Bolton,*' the lover 
pleaded, and that conquered the Countess completely. 

" *Twas well,'* she said, " Colonel Rigby had not sent 
this Captain Mosley to treat for the surrender of 
Lathom,'* and with that she went off at his bidding. 

With beating heart she made her way to Eulalie's 
room, and hardly pausing to knock, pushed the door open 
without waiting for an answer. 

'* Eulalie ! Oh, ma ^mie, what think you ? *' she be- 
gan; then stopped suddenly, with the blank sense of 
addressing emptiness. , 

The room was vacant — not only empty, but desolate. 
The curtains had been drawn across the French bed in 
the comer. Eulalie's dress and apron lay where they 
had been hurriedly thrown over the back of a chair, and 
her few girlish treasures, together with a long-wished-for 
peacock fan, peeped from a half open box on the table, 
with Mai's name scrawled on the lid. 

There was no other trace of the owner, only as the 
Countess turned to seek her elsewhere a folded note on 
a chair by the door caught her attention. << To the 
Countess of Derby'* was written on the back of the 
paper. Eulalie's writing, undoubtedly, yet so unlike the 
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French girl's pretty hand that her friend stood looking at 
it for a moment doubtfully before she tore it open. 

« My lady, my best friend," it ran, " I know not how 
I am writing ; I dare not think of you, as you read my 
letter. I leave Lathom this very hour, and with Captain 
Edward Mosley. Why I go, where to, or how it will 
end, are all questions which my mind refuses to answer. 

" I fly not to save my own miserable life, but that of 
another, — ^the life of Captain Nicholas Mosley, who with 
news from my lord is prisoner in Rigby*s hands, and is 
to hang for it. If I stay a day longer in the castle, he is 
lost. I can explain no further. 

" Oh, my sister, he has never loved me. I know now 
that he gave me no promise ; and yet — can you doubt 
it ? — I would give up everything that makes life dear, I 
would give my life itself, to save him from these Puritans. 

*< Captain Edward takes all my happiness as the price 
of his cousin's life. He has promised to set him free for 
my sake. He vows he will lodge me in safety till this 
fighting be o'er. If escape from the Puritans is possible 
I will to my brother in France. To Lathom I can never 
return. 

^' My lady, forget, if you cannot forgive me ; or, as 
you blame me to my Lord, say only * She was mad.' " 

Eulalie's name was scribbled at the end of the 
letter, but the blotch of a tear made it almost illegible. 

The Countess sat again in her high-backed chair. 
Eulalie's letter with its sad confession was still in her 
hand. 

Captain Mosley stood by her side. The light had 
fEuied from his face, and a look of horror had come in 
its stead. He wanted to hear the worst, to hear it at 
once. '* My lady," he said earnestly, '* you need not 
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fear to tell me. I will bear anything, anything, rather 
than wait. Is Eulalie ill ? " 

" 111 ! " cried the Countess, a rising sob half choking 
her utterance. *^ 111 ! would that she were 1 How shall 
I ever tell you ? She hath fled, Captain Mosley, fled 
with your Puritan cousin." She broke off suddenly 
and burst into tears ; the letter fell from her hand. 

Collie stood staring at her for a moment^ as if her 
words had passed unheard ; then their meaning slowly 
dawned upon him. So this then was to be the end." 
He had forgotten Lady Derby, forgotten Radcliffe, and 
all the world besides, as he dropped on his knees by 
the window and hid his bee in his hands with a groan 
he could not repress. 

"A curse upon Edward Mosley," cried Molyneux, 
laying a hand on his friend's shoulder. <' Look up, 
Collie. She hath never deserved your love. A curse 
upon him for this day's work, and on her too, for a 
Jezebel and Delilah as she is." 

Collie did raise his head then. His face was white, 
and his eyes looked wild. " Peace, Radcliffe," he said, 
trying to steady his voice. '* Edward will I curse while 
I have breath to speak, but against Eulalie will I never 
hear a word. She has always loved him. My lady, I 
blame her not." 

The Countess had picked up the letter. She came 
and stood by Collie's side, with her hand on his arm as 
though she had been Dame Isabel. 

" Listen ! " she said, softly, putting the letter in his 
hand. If ever a man loved a woman, you have loved 
Eulalie. Can you believe me when I tell you her 
faith has been as true ? Read this for yourself." 

The letter told all too little, but the light dawned 
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again in Collie's eyes, and the hope came back to his 
face, as he perused it. " Which road wll they have 
taken ? " he cried. For Bolton they will ride, of course. 
My lady, you will let me go ? I could overtake them 
before nightfall." 

" Give me your letter to the Earl, and let me go too," 
pleaded Molyneux. *' It is I, alas ! Madam, that have 
caused this dreadful mistake. You can spare me now ; 
let me go with my friend. We twain will rescue this 
unhappy maiden or die in the attempt." 



CHAPTER XX. 



" SuPERA Moras." 

THE drawbridge at Lathom was lowered for the first 
time in three weary months, and scarcely had its 
ponderous beams struck the earth when Collie and Rad- 
cliffe spurred their horses across it and galloped wildly 
into the open country. Molyneux's horse, in fact, pent 
up for so long, lost its head altogether, and reared and 
plunged to be free, while Collie*s horse followed suit ; so 
that for some minutes it was all both riders could do to 
keep their seats. This at least diverted their minds for a 
while from the terrible tension they were in, and gave 
them a momentary respite before considering their future 
plans. 

But at length the horses settled down into a steady 
pace, and conversation seemed possible. 

" See, Collie ! " said Radcliffe, reining in his panting 
steed on the top of a ridge, from which a wide view of 
the country could be obtained. ** There go our gallant 
foes as hard as they can pelt to Wigan, and thence no 
doubt to Bolton. Now we, you say, must join the Earl at, 
or after Warrington Bridge ; well, I suppose this is the 
best road we can take." 

287 
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** Yes, I suppose so/' said Collie mechanically, and 
Radcliffe noticed that he had heard not a word. Then, 
as he turned to look at him, he saw an expression on his 
friend's fiEu:e he had never noticed there before. 

His eyes had lost all their brightness; they were deep- 
sunken in their sockets, and wore a far-away, absent 
look, while at their outer boundaries, where once used 
to play the puckers of a merry smile, deep marked lines 
of a terrible anxiety cotdd now be traced. His face 
looked paler and more worn than at Rolleston even, and 
the faint hope for a moment kindled as he left Lady Derby 
seemed for the time to have vanished, while in its stead 
had dawned an expression of stem inflexibility that spoke 
of a thirst for vengeance which only blood could assuage. 

They urged their horses, and trotted down a steep hill 
before them, Radcliffe thinking it best to keep silence 
and let his comrade's unspoken anger bum itself out, if 
that might ever be, though there seemed little chance of 
such a thing at present. Not a word was said of Edwiird 
Mosley, yet Molyneux saw that the memory of his cousin 
was the one thing uppermost -in his friend's mind, and 
could not bring himself to rouse him. 

So miles were covered, and the evening was Cost steal- 
ing upon them before a word was said. Then Collie 
heaved a tremendous sigh and spoke. 

<< Radcliffe," he said slowly, '<he has taken her to 
Bolton. He has gone by Standish, Black Rod, and 
Horwich, and will lodge her safely in the town before 
the troops under Rigby can come up. Then he will 
await our battle to-morrow, and if we lose, compel her 
to marry him at once. See, old friend, I must overtake 
this villain and slay him, or be slain. I must save 
Eulalie, or my after life will be a hell upon earth/' . 
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Then he paused for a long while before he added: 
" But no ! Something tells me God will never allow 
this villainy to succeed. Think of the years we have 
loved each other and have patiently endured — think how 
true she has been to me. And I ! why, I have never 
looked at another woman with regard since I first saw 
her in the Earl's palace." 

Here a deep-drawn sob checked his utterance, and 
Radcliffe said softly, "Aye, surely, my best of friends, 
please God we will yet rescue her, ere another sun be set. 
Don't lose hope. Think not so much on Edward and his 
cruelty, as on Mistress Eulalie. A woman, Collie, has a 
great deal of cunning — ^aye, even the best of them ; and 
never fear, she will commit herself to no further danger 
while a chance remains. Meanwhile, keep up your 
heart. You must eat, drink, and sleep this night, and 
to-morrow we will, as you say, find this maiden or perish 
*in the attempt. See, we are at Newton-in-Makerfield ; 
we must make inquiries here, and give our horses a rest, 
or we shall not win Bolton to-night." 

As Molyneux spoke they rode up to the chief inn, and 
having entered, ordered hay and water for their horses 
and a good meal for themselves, and then demanded 
speech of the landlord. 

The news was encouraging. Lord Derby, with a large 
force, had passed through the village on his way to join 
Prince Rupert at about eleven that morning, and had 
inquired whether anything had been seen of a young man 
in sombre clothes, but well mounted, riding towards Bolton. 
Supper was then produced, and to please Radcliffe, Collie 
made a valiant attempt to eat, but Molyneux had not half 
finished before he saw him push aside his plate and lean 
back in his chair, gazing disconsolately out of window. 
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" Nay, Radcliffe, 'tis of no use," he said, notidng his 
companion's disapproving glance. " I can neither eat nor 
rest in this agony of suspense. You finish your supper ; 
I will go out and see to our horses, then we shall start the 
sooner," 

He rose and turned to the door as he spoke, but not 
before Radcliffe heard him add, almost in a whisper, 
" Oh ! that my knife had done its work last night, and 
spared me this." 

In half-an-hour more they had mounted, and in the 
gathering darkness rode off at a rapid pace down the fine 
high road, through Leigh and Atherton, and on^ till they 
reached the suburbs of Bolton. 

Here they found that Lord Derby had met with Prince 
Rupert. Their united forces were encamped on the 
moors over against the town, and the two commanders, 
they were told, had been lodged in the manor-house of a 
Mr. Lever, hard by, 

Radcliffe thought they had better find their way to the 
Earl as soon as possible, so they both rode to the manor 
at once, and were most cordially received. Lord Derby 
had been in great anxiety about his messenger. Had all 
gone well, Collie should have returned to his commander 
hours before, and the slightest mistake m^ht have 
proved dangerous to the Countess. He was immensely 
relieved to hear of his wife's well-being, but puzzled to 
find Molyneux Radcliffe so far from Lathom, and still 
more puzzled, that he, and not Collie, explained the 
whole story of the brush with the Puritans and the 
consequent delay. 

It was a long room, and poorly lighted by one lamp. 
Collie stood almost in the darkness behind Molyneux, 
and never spoke till the Earl asked him suddenly whether 
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he had seen Mademoiselle De La Ferriere during his 
stay. Then he tried to answer, said something incoher- 
ent about her having left Lathom, and finally broke 
down. It was RadclifFe that told the rest of the story. 

Collie remembered afterwards how kind they had all 
been to him. . The Earl swore he would find Eulalie, if 
he razed Bolton to the ground. 

Molyneux Radcliffe warned every officer he met against 
Edward Mosley, and half-a-dozen old comrades gathering 
round the two young men, began by chaffing Radcliffe 
for deserting the Countess, and ended by escorting them 
both to the barn, where most of the officers slept, and 
advising them to snatch what rest they might before 
the fighting of the morrow. 

Collie was worn out with the long, weary day, but 
it was hours before he fell asleep. Radcliffe snored 
peacefully by his side, and one by one the other 
officers dozed off around him, but he alone lay wide 
awake, hoping only for one thing, longing only for the 
faint line of gray light to widen at the rough wooden 
window and herald in another day, 

The morning dawned fair and sunny. Radcliffe woke 
first, to find Collie fallen at last into a heavy sleep 
beside him. 

The other officers were dressing and preparing for 

a hurried breakfast before attending a council of war 

which Prince Rupert had summoned. Radcliffe got up 

at once, but the others all advised him to let Collie sleep 

as long as he could. He would not be needed at the 

council, and he was worn out by the long journey and 

cruel imprisonment at Blyth. One of his friends saved 

a slice or two of bread sandwiched with cold bacon for 

him, and then they left him to rest on for an hour longer. 
V 2 
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The council was held in the hall at the Manor House. 
Prince Rupert and Lord Derby, with several of the elder 
officers, had already assembled by the time the younger 
men arrived from the bam. 

Molyneux RadclifFe had heard so much about the 
Prince — the brave Lady Derby's far-famed young kins- 
man — that for a moment he was almost disappointed 
when he saw him. " Why, he is nought but a lad," he 
whispered, nudging a fellow officer as he entered. 

His friend laughed. " Aye, he looks boyish enough," 
he answered, " but you shall see he will make their town 
too hot for these Bolton trotters ere the week be out." 

Certainly the prince's fair oval face framed by a wealth 
of soft curling hair, his slight graceful form, and daintily 
appointed dress, seemed at first — only at first — strangely 
at variance with the passionate eagerness of his voice and 
the impetuous ardour of his manner. 

As head of the Council, he astounded the Earl and 
his followers by the startling information, that he had 
determined to take the town by one of those dashing 
Cavalry charges which had made his name so famous ; 
and he begged Lord Derby to hold his forces in reserve 
till he had made a way into Bolton, when the pillage 
should be shared equally by both his men and the Earl's. 

The Earl demurred to this, saying that a charge was 
well enough against troops in the open country, but that 
it was impossible to sweep away a town. He proposed 
that the place should be surrounded on all sides, and a 
general assault tried. 

Many suggestions were made, and the morning wore 
away before anything final was decided. 

Radcliffe meanwhile went back to the bam, where he 
awoke his comrade, and was delighted to see that a good 
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breakfast made him look a different man from the worn- 
out soldier of last night. 

About mid-day a herald was sent to Bolton demanding 
the surrender of the town. But the enemy, entrenched 
behind a mud wall some six feet thick, answered by firing 
upon the messenger and discharging their cannon at the 
Prince's followers. Prince Rupert then gave the order 
to charge, and tried to storm the rampart. He also 
ordered a large force to follow the charge, but the enemy 
so cut up the cavalry with their cannon that hundreds 
were killed, while a great number were captured ; and 
what was the horror of the Royalists, when they had 
retreated out of range, to see their captive comrades 
brought out upon the rampart and there slaughtered in 
cold blood. 

The Prince, who was terribly exasperated at this, now 
determined upon a night attack, but, as before, refused 
to let the Earl and his trusty followers lead the way. 
He insisted upon their supplying the reserve, and the 
feelings of poor Collie and his faithful friend may be 
imagined when a whole day had passed away in fruitless 
inaction and suspense. 

However, the longest day must end, and before mid- 
night another tremendous onslaught was made by the 
Prince, this time with some success. A party of his 
men got within the mud walls and spiked the guns ; but 
owing to' another large force losing its way in the dark- 
ness, and the Prince refusing to give word to the Earl 
to bring up his succours, a second attack failed, and the 
leaders returned to the camp crestfallen. 

Prince Rupert was now for drawing off in dudgeon ; 
it was ever his way unless he could carry everything 
before him at the point of the lance. He refused to 
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proceed steadily. The Earl and he had a bitter wrangle, 
but at last Lord Derby actually fell upon his knees before 
him and besought him to allow him to make one final 
attack with his own retainers and friends. 

" Sir Prince," he cried, " if I enter not the town be- 
fore sunrise, then carry me back to Lathom for burial." 

The Prince reluctantly agreed, and at about four 
o'clock in the morning the Earl led out his fresh Lan- 
cashire lads panting for the fray. Sir John Tyldesley 
was his chief officer; Collie and RadclifFe were each 
assigned stations, and the comparatively small force stole 
forth in the early dawn, while a large body of men by 
Prince Rupert's orders made a feigned attack on the 
opposite side of the town. 

Stealthily the Earl's force crept to the foot of the 
ramparts and waited in silence ; but as soon as the noise 
and shouting of the Prince's troops had drawn off the 
attention of the besieged. Lord Derby's men, with a 
shout of " Lancashire forever ! " scaled the eastern wall, 
and poured into the town. Then the foe turned to bay, 
and a terrible hand-to-hand conflict took place in the 
very streets themselves. Collie and Radcliffe fought like 
lions. Soon all traces of organised bands were lost ; 
everyone rushed forward pell-mell, thrusting, stabbing, 
and shouting ; while the inhabitants fired from the 
windows, flung down furniture, and fought with the fury 
of despair. 

One man threw himself at the Earl's feet shrieking 
" Quarter," and was recognised as Captain Bootle, a 
former servant of Lord Derby's, who had turned traitor 
and become one of the most active besiegers at 
Lathom House. He threw up his hands, shouting, 
" Mercy ! mercy ! my lord," as he fell on his knees 
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before the Earl ; but Lord Derby turned away in disgust. 

" I will not slay thee," he said scornfully, " nor will I 
give thee quarter. Look to thyself.** 

Then Radcliffe, who had been insulted by him in the 
siege of Lathom, and had fought against him in the 
sorties, passed his sword through his body, and rushed 
on after his companions. 

The foe now began to give way, and cries of " Quarter ! 
Quarter ! " were heard on all sides. But the Earl's 
men never heeded. Mindful only of their butchered 
comrades, they dashed on, slaying all before them, till 
they were suddenly checked by a tremendous stampede. 
An enormous body of Roundheads, so thickly packed 
together that even some of Lord Derby's followers were 
carried away in the stream, came rushing down aside street. 
It was Colonel Rigby, with about two thousand men, 
who were charging for the gates to make their escape 
from the town, leaving the inhabitants to slaughter. 
This disconcerted the tactics of Prince Rupert, who had 
now made his way in at the further side of the town ; he 
would fain have cut off Rigby's retreat, but the enemy 
scattering over the moor, were flying in all directions. 
Hundreds of troopers poured after them without leader, 
orders, or plan, and the result was numberless hand-to- 
hand encounters. Nor did Prince Rupert's men always 
attack soldiers; flying peasants, women, and children 
were ruthlessly cut down, and soon the broad moor 
became a very field of carnage. 

Meanwhile the Prince himself and a considerable 
number of men, principally foot soldiers, were slaughter- 
ing all before them in the town. Exasperated at the 
butchery of their comrades in cold blood on the previous 
night, their rage knew no control, and not only the 
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defenceless, but, it is said, even ministers of religion 
were dragged into the streets along with helpless 
women, and put to the sword. The carnage was fearful, 
and it is said that in that little country town, between 
sunrise and noon, some twelve hundred people perished 
violently ; while, by their two unsuccessful attacks, 
and the numbers of murdered prisoners, it is estimated 
that the Royalists lost a similar number. 

There was one of Lord Derby's young officers who 
passed unhurt through the thick of this terrible conflict, 
almost unconscious of the butchery going on all around 
him ; who rushed through that ghastly crowd, through that 
seething mass of shrieking, struggling, bleeding human- 
ity, with but one fearful purpose in his heart, seeking 
but one form, but one face, amidst all the tumult. 

Thrusts and blows were given and taken on all sides 
of him; his sword dripped with blood from point to 
pommel, but he saw not whom he fought with, recked 
not who fell beside him. All he cared for was to meet 
and slay his rival. 

In the great struggle near the Market Cross, when 
Rigby's flying forces came rushing down the side street, 
he was separated from his friends, carried ofif his feet, 
and swept on amid a sea of foes. But he felt no sen- 
sation of fear at losing all trace of the Earl's followers ; 
The object of his whole journey was fulfilled, that was all he 
knew — ^he had at last caught sight of his accursed relative ! 
"Yes, there he was, his face white with a grim 
despair ; a sword in one hand, a pistol in the other, his 
bridle-rein between his teeth ; there in the foremost rank 
of the enemy side by side with his Colonel, rode Edward 
Mosley. And Collie strove to reach him, strove to curse 
him, but his tongue was parched and dry, his very anger 
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half choked him. He could only pant on after his 
cousin, be alone and on foot, Edward surrounded by his 
friends and on horseback. 

At last they reached the gates, and, once free of the 
press, the better-mounted leaders struck spurs into their 
horses' flanks and scoured over the moor ; but even as 
they did so, a small body of Prince Rupert's horse came 
round an angle of the wall and joined in the chase. 

Collie, still regarding one thing only, rushed on, heed- 
less of his own danger ; but he had not gone many yards 
before he found that he also was the object of pursuit. 
Another officer of Rigby's had noticed him, and, flying 
after his leader, resolved to have a parting stroke at the 
Cavalier, and as he dashed past him dealt him a cruel 
blow with the end of his long horse-pistol. 

Collie, still wearing the Puritan dress and steeple- 
crowned hat — ^he had had no chance of changing — would 
have passed for a Roundhead, had not Radclifle slipped 
over his shoulder the blue silk scarf which at that time 
bespoke the Royal ofiicer, and which had attracted the 
enemy's notice. Strangely enough, it was the Puritan 
headgear, which he had donned so unwillingly, that now 
saved his life. But for the high-crowned hat, which 
broke its force, the Roundhead's blow would have been 
Collie's destruction ; even as it was, he could only stagger 
a step forward before he fell stunned to the ground. 

More than an hour must have passed before he re- 
gained consciousness, for when at last, recovering his 
senses a little, he could sit up and gaze dizzily around, it 
was broad daylight — perhaps nine or ten in the morning. 
Away behind him lay Bolton, many houses of which 
were in flames by this time, and from whence there still 
arose the din of war. 
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All around him, on the plains, were the bodies of com- 
rades and enemies slain or wounded in the retreat — some 
silent in the awful stillness of death, others groaning in 
agony beside them; while the whole field was strewn 
with broken weapons, dead horses, wheels and fragments 
of carts, and every sign of a fearful battle. 

Collie, still giddy with pain, was only aware of a 
terrible thirst, and his first instinct was for water ; then 
he noticed that in one direction the moor sloped away 
down to the little River Irwell, which flows close to the 
walls of Bolton. Rising to his knees, he found his 
sword lying within a yard or two, and with its help 
staggered to his feet, but the effort caused him a thrill of 
pain, and, putting his hand to his forehead, he found his 
fingers covered with blood ; then he dimly remembered 
the cause of his fall, and with the recollection came a 
vague sense of loss and defeat. 

He managed to drag himself over the moor to the side 
of the stream, and the cool water brought a wonderful 
relief. He threw himself down by the margin of the 
river, and tried, as he bathed his aching forehead, to 
remember who had been with him and where he was ; 
but it was a difficult task to think of anything clearly 
just now save the horrible scene before his eyes. 

Only a few yards away lay a woman, her head split in 
two, while her baby child, released from her clinging 
arms, was stretched dead by her side. Further up the bank 
was a soldier coughing up his very life-blood, and the 
haunting agony of his face roused the Cavalier to some 
sense of the present. 

Collie was tender-hearted — too tender-hearted, Lord 
Loughborough had sometimes said, when he noticed it 
was always Captain Mosley's turn to give up rest and 
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ease for a wounded friend or follower. He could not 
pass the dying man now, and picking up a broken helmet, 
he filled it with as much water as it would hold, and 
carried it to the trooper. 

He was a Roundhead, and for a moment took the 
Cavalier for one of his fellow-soldiers ; then suddenly 
noticing the fair hair that fell round his face and the blue 
scarf that still hung from his shoulder, he recognized the 
Royalist officer, and gasped out st blessing on the loyal 
gentleman, who could forget his own quarrel to help a 
dying foe. He spoke of the first fierce feud which had set 
a whole nation at variance, but his words had only one 
meaning for Collie. He remembered now what he had 
lost ; it all flashed before him in a moment, and he 
sprang to his feet with a great cry. 

Despair seemed to lend him a new strength. He 
could do nothing more for the wounded Roundhead, 
he could stay no longer on the stricken plain ; the 
one wild instinct to find his cousin had come back to 
him. He had lost his companions, he had not a friend 
with him, and here he was, alone and defenceless save 
for his battered sword, following the whole of Rigby's 
army. 

The banks of the stream led him out of the flat 
country to where the river first wound among 
flowers and rushes. The sounds of strife had grown 
fainter as the town lay further away. He must have 
walked nearly a mile by the water, for the country 
looked still and peaceful here. 

But what was this ! A fresh struggle ? More 
carnage ? Yes ! Another contest had been fought 
here, even as pursuer and pursued were crossing the 
stream. A horse lay dead almost in the water, and 
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its side, or rather, a yard or two from it, were 

fallen soldiers, while a second horse a few paces 
rther on was cropping the herbage which grew along 
e margin. 

The first soldier was one of Prince Rupert's troopers, 

ad, with a pistol bullet through his forehead ; the 

[ler was Edward Mosley. 

" So we meet once more, Cousin Nicholas," he said 

irlessly. His eyes were wide open, he was keenly 

ve to all around him — yet, Coilie could see at a 

ince, perfectly helpless. 

" Why do you wait ? " he went on, sneeringly. " I 

1 in your power. Your comrade here pursued me, 
d caught me up as we crossed the stream. I had 
wound on the shoulder, but the fool stabbed my 
irse instead of me, and that gave me time to shoot 
m ; but my horse in its agony reared and fell over 
x;kwards, and — and, somehow I think my spine is 
oken, for I can hardly move. Ah ! 'tis fitting you 
ould find me here. Now gloat over my death; put 
lur sword through my heart, and take your fill of 
mgeance." 

Collie made no answer at first. His face had grown 
nost Uvid, and a wild light shone in his eyes. 
□consciously his fingers closed over his sword-hilt and 
I his worst nature rose in arms. 
" Where is she ? " he said at last steadily. He 
uld not trust himself to ask more. 
An evil smile lit up Edward's face for a moment. 
e had one card left to play — he could stUl torture 
5 rival with falsehoods about Eulalie, Slowly h« 
Lsed his eyes to his cousin's face, and then his re- 
ive gave way. 
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" She is safe, Collie/' he said faintly. " I would 
have given my life to guard her from danger. See, I 
have lodged her with some good relatives of Culpepper's 
not far from here. If you stand on that rising ground 
you will see the house ; 'tis a farmstead some quarter of a 
mile down the stream. Go, — you will find the path easily." 

" Could you bear to be moved, if I caught yonder 
horse ? " asked Collie. 

Edward raised his head, and a look of astonishment 
dawned in his eyes. "What do you mean," he said, 
almost fiercely, " May I not die here alone ? " 

" Never! " said the Cavalier quietly ; "never while a 
chance of life be left." 

It was easy enough to catch the trooper's horse, for it 
was a gentle, docile creature, only too willing to find a 
master ; but it was another matter to lift Edward. The 
slightest touch sent a thrill of agony through his limbs, 
and gentle as Collie's handling was, his cousin had 
fainted with pain before he reached the old farm-house. 

Here he tied the horse by the rein to the ring of an old 
mounting-stone ; then finding a door that was not locked, 
he pushed it open, and with great difficulty carried the 
Puritan into the large kitchen to which it led, where, for 
want of a better couch, he laid him on the tiled floor, and 
taking off his own short cloak rolled it up into a rough 
pillow for his head. 

The inhabitants of the house seemed to have fled earlier 
in the day, and at first Collie thought there was no one in 
the rooms, save Edward and himself, till a smothered sob 
from a dark nook near the fire-place made him start and 
look round. Then he saw, for the first time, that a 
woman, too weak, or too frightened to follow the rest, 
had been left behind. 
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She sat in a comer, so far from the light that he could 
only just distinguish her figure, her rough brown dress, 
all tattered about the skirt, and her bent head. Her fiace 
was buried in the folds of her apron, and she leant 
against the wall crying bitterly. 

Collie scarcely dared to move at first, lest he should 
only add to her terror, and he hesitated for a moment 
uncertain what to do. Then at last he turned from his 
wounded cousin, and coming slowly towards her, stopped 
within a yard or two of the empty fire-place. 

" My poor woman," he said pityingly ; ** so you are the 
only defender the house has left ? See ! I am a Loyalist, 
but you need not fear me, I swear no harm shall befall 
you while I am here ; and if you will but tell me where 
your friends have gone, you shall have, not only your 
safety, but all the silver I have got in my purse, though 
that is not saying much, I fear." And he emptied the 
few coins he had left into her lap. 

Perhaps his kindly tone for a moment reassured her, 
for she drew her apron down and raised her head, but the 
first sight that met her eyes was the Puritan, with his 
ghastly face and blood-stained clothes, and she sat 
gazing fixedly at him, paralysed by a sudden horror ; 
then at last she looked up at the Cavalier, but turned 
away so quickly that he had hardly time to see her face 
before she had hidden it again, and a cry of terror 
escaped her lips. 

Poor Collie stood racking his brain for some means of 
reassuring her. He would have given worlds to make 
her speak, and find out if she knew anything of Eulalie ; 
but at last it was forced upon him that his own pres- 
ence was the very thing that frightened her most, and 
with a vague hope that she might recover better by her- 
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self, he turned to a little door in the wall which seemingly 
led to a narrow staircase, and started off to search the 
old farm-house. 

Scarcely had he left the kitchen before the terrified 
woman sprang from her bench in the chimney-corner, 
and, stealing as near the door as she dared, gazed after 
him, straining her eyes through a mist of tears. ** Collie ! " 
she whispered, clasping her trembling hands together, 
" Oh, I should have known you anywhere." 

He was very much changed, but there was something 
in the tone of his voice, something in the charm of his 
manner, even now, that Eulalie, could never forget. 

Her first thought was, that now all danger was over 
at last, wherever Collie was, she was safe in his protection ; 
then the recollection of all that had passed— of the fear- 
ful position she was in, of her hasty flight, rose suddenly 
before her. Ah, how fortunate ! he had not recognised 
her. If his mind had not been so absorbed — if she had 
not hidden her face directly he saw her, she had been 
discovered! — ^yes, found here, defenceless in a Puritan 
household, and by her fickle lover. That she could never 
bear, and with some wild thought of escape she turned 
to the half-opened garden -door, and looked down the 
narrow road that led from the wicket to the river-side. 
The sunbeams and shadows were at play on the winding 
path, the birds sang summer songs in the old trees 
that shaded the house, the little river rippled unheedingly 
by between its reed-grown banks ; but through it all 
Sulalie could only see the fearful sights of the morning, 
only hear the din of fighting and the clatter of horses' 
hoofs. She dared not venture out; instinctively she 
knew she was safe with Collie, could she but deceive him 
into thinking her the poor farmer's wench she had 
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seemed; and thankful that he left her a few minutes 
to make up her mind, she laid his money on the table, 
wound the scarf she had worn over her shoulders round 
her head, and pulling her hair as much about her eyes as 
possible, bent over the wounded Puritan with her face 
turned away from the light. 

She had hardly had time to see how much Edward was 
hurt before Collie returned, laboriously dragging along a 
mattress which he had found in one of the bedrooms. 

" Now," he exclaimed triumphantly, as he spread it 
out, " this at least is better than the tiles.'* 

Very gently he lifted the Puritan on to the improvised 
bed, but despite all his care, the movement forced a groan 
from Edward's lips. 

" For Heaven's sake, Collie," he muttered, " go 

leave me to die alone," and he fell back unconscious on 
his cousin's arm. 

The Cavalier, who from a delicate perception that it 
was he, and not Edward, whom the poor farmer's girl so 
dreaded, had hitherto refrained from noticing her,~ turned 
to her now, as a last hope struck him. ** You can help 
me, my woman," he said, for her practised hand had 
already smoothed the mattress to a more comfortable 
shape. " What ought I to do ? I can't leave him till all 
hope of life be gone." 

He had drawn a large clasp-knife from his belt and begun 
to rip Edward's jerkin, in the hope of finding how much he 
was hurt. But so amateur a surgeon was poor Collie, that 
Eulalie winced to see the pain he unintentionally caused. 

** Give me that knife—you are hurting your cousin," 
she cried ; then, forgetful, in the momentary excitement 
of her own position. "'Tis plain, you know nothing of 
doctoring. Monsieur Collie." 
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Oh, fatal words ! She wished her tongue had been cut 
oflF directly they were uttered. The name by which she 
always thought of him slipped out before she knew it, 
and now there was no drawing back ; she had betrayed 
herself. 

The knife fell clattering to the floor ; there was an 
awful pause. 

Collie raised his head, and his appearance was ghastly. 
She saw that his hair and forehead were still stained with 
the blood of a recent wound. It was not that, though, 
which held her eyes fixed on his upturned face, but, an 
expression she had never seen there before — sl look of 
such mingled wonder and joy suddenly lit up his eyes as 
brought the tears involuntarily back to her own. 

" Eulalie ! " he cried, and his voice rang through the 
the high-roofed kitchen. " Eulalie 1 Oh, God ! I have 
foimd you at last." He had seized her coarse apron 
before she could stop him, and she saw his hands tremble 
as he raised it to his lips. 

" Oh, speak to me," he pleaded. " Have you not a 
word ? And I have loved you all these years. Nay, 
Edward, you dare not mind me of my vow ; surely, if 
ever, I am firee now ? " 

His marriage vow ! And this the man for whom she 
had risked so much, the man she had loved so blindly ? 
It was an evil spirit who knelt before her, and laid in her 
path the sharpest temptation that had ever crossed it ? 
For a minute Eulalie stood gazing at him with a blank 
horror in her face ; then she started back, and snatching 
her apron from his hands, turned and overwhelmed him, 
with all the vehemence of her foreign nature. 

" You call me Eulalie ? " she cried, stamping on the 
flagged floor. " You love me ? — and you dare to tell me 
w 
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so ? 1 thank God, I have learnt at last to hate you, learnt 
at last to see my error. Oh, Collie, Collie, 'tis not because 
you have forgotten a boyish passion that I blame you. 
Heaven knows I had never spoken of that; did not your 
own horrible suggestion force me. *Tis for your cruelty 
to Mistress Jane, for your cruelty to your own true wife 
and her children, that I call you both coward and traitor. 
Is your vow less binding now than when you made it 
before the altar ? " Then suddenly the thought of her 
own fearful position rose before her, and she sank on her 
knees with her head bowed in an agony of shame. 

" Oh, my mother," she sobbed, " why did I not die 
with you ? Oh, my brother, my brother, take me back 
to France. Must I stay here to be the sport of these 
two men, who between them have wrecked my life ? " 

Collie knelt before her in silence. He had forgotten 
Jane Lever in the first ardour of his pleading, but a 
light suddenly broke upon him with Eulalie's words — 
he saw her meaning. He had always loved her; she 
had been the dream of his life, this sweet French- 
woman, from the first moment she had dazzled his 
boyish fancy, but never before as he loved her now; 
now that she stood b^ore him in her rough apron and 
tattered old gown, now that he watched her struggle 
between love and honour, and heard her call him 
** Coward and traitor ! " for conscience* sake. 

Twice he tried to interrupt her, but her imperious 
gesture checked the words on his lips, and when at last 
she sank at his feet with a heart-broken cry to a long-dead 
mother, he strove again to speak, but broke off suddenly at 
her name, and was actually glad to be interrupted by his 
cousin. 

** Mademoiselle," said the Puritan gravely — he had 
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slowly regained his consciousness, and spoke distinctly, 
but. every word came with an effort — " there is only one 
man who has wrecked your life : I am that man. Yes. 
I could not keep you two apart any longer, if I would : I 
am dying now. You cannot have long to listen to me . 
but you shall hear all before I die. Look you then ; we 
twain, my cousin and I, have both loved you for many 
years. Which loved most, I will not say, yet this I 
know, I loved you only for myself. I would have 
made you my wife at all costs, whether for your joy 
or misery. But Collie— yes, I will own it now — would 
have given his very life for your sake ; I truly believe 
he would have stood by and seen you married to me, 
had he thought that would make you happy. He 
would have broken his own heart to serve you." 

" I saw he was winning your love — Collie always did 
win, from the days when we were rivals at school — and 
I made up my mind that if you were not to be mine, you 
should at least never be his." 

Here he ceased speaking for a moment, and Eulalie 
thought his face had become if possible more ghastly 
than before, as he went on with gasping breath. ** I 
interrupted him when he was wooing you at Knowsley, 
and taking advantage of something I overheard him say 
about meeting you later in the evening, I disguised my- 
self in his hat and cloak, and so stole from you a promise 
>pf marriage and the ring he had given you as a keep-sake. 
\ "I fancy from what happened afterwards, that he saw our 
meeting, in the place he had appointed, or he never would 
have believed the story I told him next day, when I gave 
him back the ring, with a made-up message from you to 
the effect that you hoped he would dance at our wedding. 

" Do you wonder now that he thought you cruel ? — or 

W2 
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that, in his outraged honour, he there and then made me 
a mad promise (from which I here freely absolve him) 
that if you had really consented to be my wife, he would 
never interfere with us more ? He kept the ring and 
rosette, however. What I said about finding the blue 
bow on the dining-room floor at CoUyhurst was all a lie. 
I had torn it from him that very evening, when he was 
bound and defenceless at Blythe. 

"Yea, and listen, Collie. Mademoiselle had never 
deserted Charlotte Stanley to flee with me, had I not 
told her you were in my power and should hang for it on 
the morrow, if she came not. 'Twas only then, and most 
reluctantly, that she consented to leave the castle." 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Mosley,*' cried Eulalie, 
rising slowly and moving a little nearer Edward to catch 
his failing words. " You have not explained what you 
said about Mistress Lever ; that at least was true, for 
Captain Radcliffe told my lady the same." 

A faint smile, half malicious, half remorseful, lit up 
Edward's . white face for a moment. " Ha ! " he ex- 
claimed, " did Radcliffe say Nicholas Mosley was mar- 
ried ? Fool that he is. Yet 'twas the only true thing I 
told you in all this web of lies. Collie, you will never 
forgive me (though indeed I care not for that), I made 
her believe you were married to Jane. Yes, Made- 
moiselle, you are right, Nicholas Mosley is the devoted 
husband of Jane Lever, but I am the happy possessor of 
two cousins, both bearing the same name. The wedded 
one lives at Ancoats Hall, and may some day be your 
cousin also, the other kneels before you. Now Collie, 
you can have her all to yourself, you can make her your 
bride as soon as you choose. There is nothing more to 
prevent your triumph." 
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He had raised himself in the excitement of speaking, 
but with the last words he sank back on the mattress, 
and his voice ended in a long-drawn gasp. 

Mademoiselle I " cried Collie. " Oh ! how I have 
wronged you ; you who have done so much for me. Yet, 
God knows, I've been punished enough for that. Will 
you not love me now ? " 

There was little need for the question. Edward had 
hardly recovered the effort of his confession before the 
two lovers, so long severed by his malice, were clinging 
together, as though nothing should ever part them again. 

And Eulalie was crying still, for her own harsh words 
yet rang in her ears. " Forget what I've said," she 
sobbed, "oh, forget what I've said. Collie." And she 
strove to hide her face from his eyes. 

What his answer was, or whether indeed he answered 
at all, Collie could never afterwards remember. The 
touch of her little fingers on his arm, the ring of hope and 
pleading in her voice, the longing desire to meet her at 
last realised, drove every other thought from his head. 
He only knew that he drew her closer to him, and kissed 
away the tears that glistened on her cheeks. 

Edward watched them in silent anguish. He saw at 
last how much he had withheld from the woman he loved. 
How happy she was now, as she stood within the shelter 
of her lover's arm, and raised her eyes to the sunlight 
streaming through the door. 

They had both forgotten the Puritan, who lay alone in 
the shadow racked with an agony of remorse, as he 
looked back over his friendless life, and owning in his 
heart that it had been deservedly friendless, watched their 
happiness till he could bear it no longer ; then he turned 
his head away with a groan. 
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In a moment Collie was kneeling beside him. A mist 
had risen before Edward's eyes; faintly he heard their 
voices, like voices in a dream, far away, indistinct. 

Eulalie asked something about a doctor, and Collie 
said he could find Lord Derby's surgeon. He had cut 
open his cousin's jacket, and with Eulalie's torn apron 
made some effort to bind for a time the wound on the 
shoulder. Yet Edward winced at his gentlest touch. 

He had caught the last words, and struggled to speak. 
" Lord Derby's surgeon ? " he gasped, gathering strength 
for a great effort, " Lord Derby's surgeon ? Think you 
I would let him touch me, even were there any hope ? 
Nay, for God's sake, leave me. Or else — or else — ^stay, 
take your vengeance, give me cause to hate you, as I 
always have, and always shall." He turned his head as 
he spoke, and for a moment tried to raise himself. Then 
his eyes met his cousin's, and suddenly a change came 
over his face. 

" Oh, Collie, you have forgiven me," he cried. " See, 
you have conquered ; I always knew you would." 

Something he had drawn from a hidden pocket, some- 
thing so loosely wrapped up, that it fell apart as he held 
it out to Eulalie, and she found in her hand the old Earl's 
ring and a faded piece of blue satin, long ago untwisted 
from its original shape. 

Collie started as he saw his long-treasured keepsakes 
brought suddenly to light. 

**Ah, cousin ! " he whispered, taking the ribbon from 
Eulalie's hand, " think not of conquest here, nor pardon ; 
think only, this bow has been a love-token for many a 
year — it is a token of peace now, now and forever between 
us both. 



* 
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" Where's Mosley ? Oh, a pest upon you fellows ; 
have any of you seen him ? I dare be sworn he's been 
killed again, just on purpose to vex me," cried poor 
Molyneux Radcliffe, rushing like a madman up and down 
the narrow streets of Bolton, and charging into his 
brother officers, regardless alike of their dignity and their 
toes, on which he mercilessly trod, in his frantic haste. 

** Stop Radcliffe! Stop thief!" cried one young 
Cavalier, stretching out both arms, and by a masterly 
movement catching " the black bull of Ordsall " as he 
came charging down the High Street. 

" A plague upon you, man, where are you speeding at 
this mad pace. I never knew you to run, after a skirmish 
with the Roundheads, before ; but the fighting is all over 
now, and the day certainly none of the coolest. Come, 
let's see whether we can get anything to drink for love or 
money." 

" Have you seen Mosley ? " was Radcliffe's only reply, 
as he struggled to free himself from his friend's detaining 
grasp. 

" Yea, dozens of times," answered the other carelessly, 
" and dozens of Mosleys. Which of them do you 
want ? '* 

" The Loyalist, of course," panted poor Molyneux, 
still struggling to get away ; but his tormentor held him 
fast. 

" Which Loyalist ? " he enquired teasingly. There 
are as many loyal Mosleys in Lancashire as prickles on a 
holly-bush. What ? Nicholas Mosley ? Well, there 
be more than one of that name. Fetch your breath, and 
tell me which you mean." 

But Molyneux had by this time torn himself from his 
grasp, and tumbling headlong over an elderly, not to say 
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portly, gentleman who was passing up the street, burst 
into the usual inquiry, without waiting to apologise. 

" For Heaven's sake, sir, tell me, have you seen Mosley 
of Collyhurst ? " he gasped. " Half-a-dozen fellows say 
they've seen him killed in ten or twenty different places, 
and I'm distraught between them all. Can you help 
me?" 

The poor old officer was so knocked out of breath by 
RadcUffe's charge, that fortunately for the younger man 
it was some minutes before he could reply, and when at 
last he found voice, pity had got the better of anger. He 
had lost friends himself since the beginning of the war, 
and something in Radclfffe's scared face and beseeching 
cry touched the fatherly heart beneath his battered 
breast -plate. 

" Mosley of Collyhurst ? " he said with painful delibera- 
tion. " Mosley of Collyhurst — where did I see him last ? 
Ah ! I know. He was swept off his feet, and carried out 
on to the moor by Rigby's force. I spied the young 
fool trying to get near Rigby himself. If he succeeded 
he's dead enough by this time ; but you had best seek 
him beyond the gate — he will never have overtaken the 
Roundheads on foot." 

Like a stone from a catapult, Radcliffe shot up the 
street again, and almost before the words were out of bis 
adviser's mouth was nearing the moor. 

Poor Molyneux ! He soon found searching the com- 
mon for a friend like seeking in a haystack for a needle. 
Never before had he passed such a morning — never 
realised so fully the horrors of war. 

All around him lay dead and wounded comrades ; men 
who had ridden from Bolton only a few hours ago in hot 
pursuit of the defeated Roundheads. Lips that had 
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shouted cheers for the Prince and Earl at sunrise were 
silent forever, at noon; eyes that had shone with the 
triumph of victory, or glowed with the terror of flight — 
how vacantly now they stared up into the cloudless sum- 
mer sky. Some still lying in the agony of their wounds 
called after him as he passed, but he scarcely even heard 
them. One thought only filled his mind — to find his 
friend ; and their lifelong comradeship rose up in all its 
details since it had first begim in the narrow street behind 
the Grammar School years ago, when little blue-eyed 
Mosley max. had won the heart of " that odd new boy 
Radcliffe " by the fascinating gift of a sugar cake. 

Radcliffe had often laughed at the thought of that first 
merry meeting. It was strange that it should come back 
to him now, in his keen anxiety ; but he actually did 
not dare to think long of Collie under any other aspect 
than his school-boy friend, for the recollection of that 
once happy face as he had seen it only this morning 
white with pain and anger, and the fearful thought that 
he might recognise it at any moment among the ghastly 
forms around him, almost drove him mad. At last, half 
wild with distress, he reached the far side of the moor, 
and wandering along the bank of the little river, came 
suddenly to a halt within a few yards of Prince Rupert's 
dead trooper. 

But it ¥ras not at the man's blood-stained clothes and 
matted hair, nor at the dead horse lying near him, that 
Molyneux stared with such a look of fixed horror. His 
attention was rivetted to the clue he had at last found to 
Collie's whereabouts. A pistol, dropped by some soldier 
who had passed the spot before him, lay by the edge of 
the stream, and the letters " N. Mosley " were distinctly 
engraved on one side of it. He saw all now. Collie 
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would never have killed one of the Prince's troopers. 
Doubtless he had overtaken his cousin on this very spot. 
There had been a fearful skirmish, he could tell by the 
trampled grass and reeds near the stream. The trooper 
had probably come to the assistance of the loyalist officer 
and met his fate, while Collie — RadclifFe shuddered at 
the thought — had been overcome by numbers and taken 
prisoner, and thus Edward Mosley had now gained 
possession of the only weapon by which he could torture 
Mademoiselle into wedlock. 

There seemed to Radcliffe only one course left, and he 
made up his mind to it at once. Collie had stood by him 
in every scrape or difficulty he had ever got into since 
their first meeting. He owed his friend a debt of grati- 
tude for life-long kindness. He would pay it now though 
it cost the last drop of his blood. He would follow the 
Roundheads, and run any risk to release Collie ; or, if he 
were too late to save her lover, he would make it the 
object of his life to rescue Eulalie De La Ferriere. 

Standing on a hillock near the stream, he could take a 
survey of all the surrounding country, and his notice was 
instantly attracted to an old farm-house standing back 
from the general thoroughfare in a brilliant flower-garden. 
To this he took his way, in the hopes of finding someone 
within who could give him further directions, and utterly 
regardless of the danger of coming on a perfect hornets' 
nest of Puritans, opened the wicket-gate and made his 
way up the garden path. 

A horse was fastened near the door, but it was not the 
one he had so often seen Collie caressing, and at sight of it 
he paused for a moment in surprise. Then turning to 
the door, he saw that it stood ajar, and pushing it open, 
found himself in a large stone-flagged kitchen. 
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" Mosley ! " he cried, standing bewildered on the 
threshold ; but it was not Collie that he thought of now. 

Beneath the open lattice, almost opposite the door, lay 
a young Puritan officer quite dead. Reverent fingers had 
closed his eyes and clasped his thin hands over the cross- 
hilt of his sword. His head was turned towards the soft 
sunshine streaming in between the leaves which had half 
overgrown the window above him, and the look of vin- 
dictive malice which had once characterised his face had 
yielded forever to an expression of peace Molyneux had 
never seen there before. 

He moved forward a step or two and then paused again, 
his mind possessed by an undefined dread. What had 
become of Collie ? 

A touch on the shoulder broke the spell which kept 
his eyes fixed on the dead Puritan, and turning round 
suddenly, he looked up into the face of his old school- 
fellow. 

Collie stood beside him, pale and grave, but with a 
light of happiness over his whole face that bewildered 
Hadcliffe. ** Molyneux ! " he cried, laying both hands 
on his friend's shoulders. ** Thank God you are unhurt. 
It had broken my heart to have lost you now." 

" What do you mean ? " demanded RadclifFe, still 
utterly confused. ** I have been wild with anxiety about 
you, Mosley ; but for heaven's sake what hath befallen 
Mademoiselle -where is she ? I found that knave of a 
Culpepper wounded this morning, and got him to confess 
that she was at least in safety. He fainted ere I could 
learn more, but — but — here lies your cousin ! " 

** Yea," answered Collie gravely, " it is my cousin, and 
we have parted friends. See what he hath restored ! " 

It was Mademoiselle De La Ferriere, who stood in the 
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shadow of the other doorway, that Collie pointed to, and 
Molyneux recognised her at once, in spite of her strange 
disguise. 

" Mistress Eulalie ! " he cried, falling on his knees and 
kissing both her outstretched hands. ** Oh, Collie, we 
can take her back to Lord Derby in safety now! Our 
quest is ended at last.*' 



J 



CHAPTER XXI. 



" To HAVE AND TO HOLD FROM THIS DAY FORTH.** 

A LADY stood on the Eagle Tower of Lathom 
Castle, gazing towards the East in the waning 
light of a lovely May evening. Her children were play- 
ing beside her, teasing the warders, dodging about in 
much glee, and generally having a good time ; but the 
lady's face was grave and anxious. She knew that long 
ere this a decisive battle must have been fought before 
Bolton, but as yet no news, good or bad, had arrived ; 
and oh ! how much it meant to her. 

We in our easy modern life, when civil war seems not 
only improbable but absolutely out of the question, can 
have little idea of what Charlotte De La Tremouille*s 
feelings were, when she reflected that a failure on the 
part of Prince Rupert or her husband to take Bolton 
must mean all the horrors of a renewed siege, the loss of 
liberty afresh, the slow agony of awaiting defeat or even 
death, the probable loss of friends and relations, and at 
any rate the severance of Lord Derby from herself for a 
still longer period. 

Then her thoughts deflected from a consideration of 
the Earl's safety and welfare, to the remembrance of 
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Eulalie's desperate flight and possible circumstances — 
the gentle, highly strung, chivalrous foreigner in the 
hands of an enemy as unscrupulous as he was daring, 
and as daring as he was fanatic. 

At this moment a warder came to her side, and 
saluting with his hand to his steel morion said, "My 
lady, see you yon little band of horsemen breasting the 
rise over there by Parbold hill ? There are few riders, 
but many flags — each man-at-arms seems to carry two 
or three ; and see, Madam, a lady is riding between two 
Cavaliers in front, and they are on the road that leads to 
the park ! God grant they be messengers of good emprise 
from my lord." 

Lady Derby's heart leapt with joy at his words. 
** Yes, yes, good Will,'* she answered. ** No enemy 
would come in such guise. Yonder ride, an I doubt 
not, Captain Radclifle and Captain Nicholas Mosley, and 
methinks between them — " Here she stopped, for she 
did not care that any of the garrison should discuss her 
friend's desertion. Doubtless the rumour had got about 
that Mistress Eulalie had fled two days ago, but the 
Countess was not going to confirm it, therefore said she : 
"Go you down, good Will, and bid Major ffarrington 
and the other officers make ready to receive the party ; 
doubtless as they come from the direction of Bolton, 
they bring good news of my lord and the Prince.'* 

Down sped warder Will to his comrades, and down 
went the children, except little Amelia, whom the mother 
caught to her breast in a transport of emotion. Oh ! 
were they the harbingers of good tidings or only the 
remnant of the saved ? But the flags — the flags ; surely 
they were a sign of triumph ! Thus she waited on the 
parapet, straining her eyes until, having passed through 
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the deep belt of woodland which for a time hid them 
from her view, the little band emerged from the trees 
and cantered over the turf towards the great gates of the 
castle. 

Then she could distinctly see Molyneux Radcliife 
waving his hat and shouting "Victory ! " at the top of his 
voice. Now she could discern the smiUng, happy face of 
the Collie of old, his gaze, full of admiration and devotion, 
fixed upon his charge ; and she, with her eyes bent down, 
but with no terror in her features, riding between her 
loyal knights ; and behind, some ten or a dozen horse- 
men, each bearing more than one flag a piece, cheering 
and hallooing to the echo. Yes ! and her sharp eyes 
deciphered the emblems on those flags ; there were the 
arms and crest of Rigby, Bradshaw, Birch, Assheton, the 
town arms of Bolton, and besides the standard which 
Oliver Cromwell had adopted as a rallying sign of treason 
and rebellion. 

Then the high courage of this noble lady broke down ; 
no, not the courage — that could never fail ; but her feel- 
ings completely overcame her, and clinging with one arm 
to the flagstaff" from which her husband's loyal motto, 
" Sans changer y^' floated in the wind, while with the other 
she pressed her yoimgest born to her bosom, the scalding 
tears gushed from her eyes, and for some minutes she 
wept silently. 

But now a mighty shout re-echoed through Lathom, 
and, like bees, disturbed in their hive, a perfect swarm of 
men poured out of the castle gateway. They rushed 
down the park road, they encircled the travellers, and 
almost bore them in their arms back to the barbican. 
Then Lady Stanley, by an effort, recovered her com- 
posure. Hastily she dried her eyes, hastily she smoothed 
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her dress, and descended to the castle yard, just as three 
radiant forms emerged from the archway of the gate- 
house. Radcliffe . sprang from his horse, snatched the 
Parliament banner from its bearer's hand, and with it 
flung himself on his knees before her feet, " Countess," 
panted he, " the victors of Bolton, the Earl and Prince 
Rupert, send you this." 

Meanwhile Collie was tenderly lifting Eulalie from her 
selle, and as soon as her feet touched the ground she 
darted past him and threw herself into the outstretched 
arms of her noble friend. ** Forgive me, oh, forgive me," 
she cried. " I only did it to save his life. You don't 
know what it cost me to leave you. Oh, ma 'ww, tna ^mie, 
surely the bitterness of death is past." 

Then Collie came up, and as the Countess, still press- 
ing Eulalie to her heart, could not speak for emotion, she 
stretched out a hand to him, which he took and raised to 
his lips; but he also could only murmur, "Saved, 
saved." 

Meanwhile the troopers had dismounted, and were 
drawn up in a line before the group, slowly waving to and 
fro the twenty-two banners taken by the Royalists in the 
siege of Bolton. 

Twice the Countess essayed to speak, but twice floods 
of happy tears checked her utterance. Seeing her 
emotion. Major ffarrington made a little speech, saying 
all the Countess would have uttered ; and while he was 
thanking the men for their loyalty and devotion, the 
Lady Derby with her arm still encircling Eulalie, withdrew 
into the Eagle Tower, and presently Collie and RadclifPe 
were the centre of an excited group of officers, while the 
men were almost torn in pieces by the garrison, so eager 
was everyone to hear the news. 
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And so the battle of Bolton was fought and re-fought 
a hundred times, and the dusk was deepening into night 
befbre a move was made to place the banners in the great 
hall, and to refresh the weary travellers. The two friends 
supped with the officers, but Collie ate little — every 
moment now that he was away from Eulalie filled him 
with unreasonable and unfounded dread. It was there- 
fore with a sigh of relief that he heard a voice calling for 
him. The Countess's page had come to fetch him to the 
Eagle Tower. He was not smart to look at — his grand 
apparel was still at Chester ; but Molyneux had placed 
his wardrobe at his disposal,, and the result was that, 
after a glorious wash such as he had not enjoyed for 
nearly a week, he emerged in a clean cambric shirt edged 
with lace, a doublet and cloak of grey trimmed with 
silver, hosen of the best silk, with- shoes and rosettes to 
match ; a collar of lace also fell over his shoulders, and 
he still wore his trusty, though now dingy and jagged 
sword. 

As soon then as he was summoned he leapt to his feet 
with alacrity, and followed the page to his mistress. 

The Countess and Eulalie were seated in the same 
panelled room of the Eagle Tower which we have before 
described ; they had only just finished supper. 

The Countess, though worn by the long siege, looked 
a very queen ; while Eulalie was dressed — ^so it seemed to 
Collie, — in the very garment she had been wearing at 
that lordly feast so long ago at Knowsley, and — ^yes, on 
her tiny shoes were a pair of blue rosettes. How glad 
was he that he had pinned kis souvenir to his doublet 
over his heart ; it was a bond of union between them 
both for ever. 

Lady Derby bade him come and sit on the settle 
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between them. While she took his right hand between 
both of hers, instinctively his left sought Eulalie's, and 
was as unerringly taken charge of and prevented from 
further escape. 

Then the Countess began to speak to him like a mother. 
She praised his courage, she admired his bravery, she 
extolled his constancy, she lauded his loyalty and 
devotion, both to his king, his family, and his mistress ; 
but — ^she spoke plainly about his folly in believing 
Edward and doubting Eulalie. Steadfastness under 
dif&cult and frowning fortunes might have saved a 
world of suffering. Pray God, nothing was now before 
them but a speedy marriage and a united and happy life^ 
Sa)dng then many other kind things about Eulalie and 
her love and devotion, the Countess rose ; she placed 
Collie's right hand in Eulalie's, kissed him on the fore- 
head and her on the lips, and then withdrew. 

Ah! who shall describe the bliss of those re-united 
lovers ! We draw a veil over that hallowed meeting, in 
which the happiness could only be computed by the 
poignant sufferings endured for so many years : " Heavi- 
ness may endure for a night, but joy cocieth in the 
morning.** 

But what is this shouting and this waving of lamps be- 
low in the castle yard, so late in the evening ? It is the 
Earl and a large force returned from the siege of Bolton ; 
and now there is more joy and another reunion — the 
brave Countess and her faithful Earl are once more united 
after a cruel severance of many months. Truly there 
was joy in the halls of Lathom that night, and none 
sought their couches until a very late hour, nor before 
the Earl had announced to the assembled company, that, 
maugre anyone's objection, there would be a marriage in 
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the castle early next day. He sent for Master Rutter 
and bade him prepare a wedding sermon ; he sent for the 
cooks and bade them serve a right royal feast ; and so 
with bonfires, junketing, and rejoicing for everyone in 
Lathom House, the longest day of Collie's life came to an 
epd, and, more wakeful than a sentinel, he sought a couch 
in RadclifFe's room — to ponder, if not to dream. 

Our ancestors' wedding festivities were very different 
from ours. The late aftemodn or evening were the 
usual hours for the actual celebration of the marriage, 
unless peculiar circumstances ordered it otherwise, 
in which case a very early start was made and the bride 
was brought to church almost with the dawn. Such 
was the order of events in the present instance. There 
was no time to summon relatives and friends. Prince 
Rupert had pushed on with his forces on the preceding 
day to Liverpool, and required the Earl to meet him at 
Knowsley as soon as possible. Then again speedy 
arrangements had to be made to convey the Countess and 
her children to the Isle of Man, for Lord Derby was deter- 
mined not to risk her being detained by another perilous 
and wearing siege ; and yet Lathom must be at once re- 
victualled and placed in a perfect state of defence again 
immediately, so no time was to be lost. 

The inhabitants of the castle, therefore, were astir 
before daybreak, and by eight o'clock, amid the blare of 
trumpets and the thunders of artillery, the bridal proces- 
sion entered the chapel, 

The Earl gave Eulalie away. Collie was supported 
by Radcliffe as best man, and the pretty children of 
the Countess acted as bridesmaids. With what tender- 
ness our hero said " I will," when grave Master Rutter 
demanded " Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wed- 
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ded wife, to have and to hold from this day forward till 
death ye do part ? " may be imagined. Then there was 
much kissing and signing of names, and everybody con- 
gratulated everybody, and casks of ale were broached in 
the castle yard, and an ox was roasted whole and made a 
gruesome smell, and was burnt outside though raw inside, 
but everybody seemed happy. 

There was a great breakfast in the baron's hall, 
and toasts were drunk without end ; and the Earl took 
Collie aside and gave him a purse of gold, saying it was 
Eulalie's dower, or rather a small part of it, for just then 
he was terribly poor, having ruined himself in the King's 
cause. And the Countess, sweet soul, gave her few re- 
maining jewels to her friend, for she too was a pauper for 
her sovereign. 

Master fFarrington added a silver cup, the last piece 
of plate that appertained to him. As for the rest, 
hearty good wishes and many ** God-speeds " were all 
that they could contribute, for they were all as poor as 
church mice after the three years of cruel civil war. 

Then the time came for Collie to place his wife upon 
her horse and mount by her side. Again the trumpets 
sounded and the ordnance thundered, while amid the 
cheers of many friends Collie and his bride rode forth 
from Lathom House, never to return. Never ! because 
in the following year that noble fortress was again be- 
sieged, and after holding out till tlie garrison had eaten 
their very belts and buff coats, it had to be surrendered, 
and was at once razed to the ground — ^not a stone of it 
was left standing. The site itself is not definitely known, 
and though the present house, now occupied by the Karl 
of Lathom, is supposed to stand on the same spot, the 
ancient descriptions do not tally with the modem locality. 
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But to return to that bright May morning. Collie and 
Eulalie rode on in a trance of happiness. RadclifiPe 
discreetly followed some hundred yards in the rear, 
saying he must look after the two baggage-horses which 
carried all poor little Mademoiselle's worldly gear. He 
was also in charge of the score or more of Collie's re- 
tainers, whom the Earl insisted upon his taking home, 
both as a body-guard and also to make what festival was 
possible in those troublous times. It was a long, weary 
ride, but Eulalie declined to pause, except when an hour's 
halt was absolutely necessary to bait the tired horses at 
Atherton, and here she would only eat a manchet of bread 
and drink half a glass of sherriss sack, which her husband, 
with well-feigned marital authority, insisted upon her 
doing. Then they rode on, and towards evening des- 
cended the heights of Pendleton, and, crossing the ford at 
Ordsall, made for the lodge at Alport. 

Collie bantered his friend at not staying at his father's 
house, Ordsall Hall — why would he ride farther before he 
had received the paternal blessing ? MoUie's reply was 
that his first duty as a soldier was to his oflScer, Sir 
Edward Mosley, but here a sly look passed between the 
newly-made husband and wife, for Collie had told Eulalie 
by the way aU about his Staffordshire adventures, and 
also that Mistress Judith Biddulph was now abiding with 
Lady Mosley at Alport Lodge, and so Eulalie quite 
understood the joke when Collie remorselessly replied that 
he feared the commander was arrayed in petticoats. 

RadclifFe pretended not to hear this comment, so busy 
was he in singing a song he had somewhere picked up, 
the burden of which ran : 

** But love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out — 
For when I think I'm most resolved 
Then am I most in doubt." 
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But here they were at the park, sind who were these 
walking beneath the trees but fair Judith herself and 
young Eddie Mosley ? How Judith blushed when she 
was introduced to Mistress Nicholas Mosley, and still 
more when Eddie remarked, " Well, if that's your wife, 
Cousin Collie, who's poor Judith to have ? " 

" Oh, hush, you naughty boy," said the girl, clapping 
her hand over the urchin's rosy mouth. 

But Mollie was not a bit abashed, and answered with 
alacrity, "Why me, of course, my little lad. Don't 
you think I am as fine a fellow as your cousin ? " 

" No, I don't," replied the truthful child, " but I sup- 
pose if Cousin Collie is really wedded to that pretty lady, 
Judith can't have him too, and so I suppose she will 
have to put up with you ; but will you ride me pig-a-back 
as Cousin Collie used to ? " 

" Dear little chap," said RadclifFe, " I'll ride you to 
heaven, if you can get Mistress Judith to have me for her 
sweetheart." 

Eddie turned round to communicate this desirable 
compact to his governess, but she was far away up the 
path talking to Collie and Eulalie as they approached 
the lodge. 

Then what a pleasant meeting they had with Sir 
Edward and Lady Mosley, and how eagerly they were 
besought to tarry and take refreshment ; but no, Collie 
had only come to report himself to his Colonel, and to 
ask for leave of absence. This being cordially granted, 
they mounted once more and pursued their way to the 
old grange on the heights of Irk, called Colly hurst. 

This time Radcliffe did not accompany them. He 
would, he said, stay and relate to Sir Edward the 
fight before Bolton, and besides, of course, he must ride 
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back to Ordsall that evening. Here, I regret to say, a 
very faint wink passed between the two old friends, and 
with a hearty hand-clasp and many benedictions the 
cronies parted, and Collie with his precious charge and 
faithful followers rode on to the paternal home. 

Shall we describe the meeting ? No, you can imagine 
it quite well. We will only say that Dame Isabel was 
so surprised that she sat down in the passage. 

Mr. Francis rejoiced with exceeding great joy, and 
that evening the old hall rang with merriment. 

Anick came over by chance from Ancoats, and when 
he heard the news his face was a picture to see. Jane, 
who had unwittingly done poor Collie such harm by 
posing as his wife, would have been there too, but was 
detained at home with a newly-born little son, whose 
arrival Anick had come over to announce. 

Fain would we linger over this joyful parting scene 
and overhear another heart-deep conversation between 
the two Cousins Nicholas ; but sweet Eulalie is very 
tired, and Collie is in no humour for gentle lecturing 
from his conscientious, sensitive old mentor : and besides. 
Mistress Mosley, in her joy, her agitation, and her 
embarrassment at having so suddenly a new daughter, 
is making sad mistakes ; she has put a spoonful of sugar 
over a plentiful help of beefsteak pie, and then has 
remedied the matter by helping Eulalie to mustard with 
some rhubarb tart, then she poured the cream into her 
husband's wine-cup, and finally asked Eulalie how 
she had left her mother — meaning, we imagine, the 
Countess. 

So Anick and Collie brought the evening to a close as 
soon as possible, and as they parted with a fond hug at 
the porch, Anick said, " Bless God to-night, Collie, that 
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Edward's blood is not on your hands, and that, through 
many trials and many dangers the Lord has preserved 
you safe in innocence and honour, and at last has given 
you your heart's desire." 



Some slight leave-taking is, we suppose, necessary, for 
we conclude our story at a critical moment in the afFairs 
of the nation. 

Everyone knows that in the year 1649 Charles I. atoned 
for his mistakes, his inconstancy, and his weakness, by 
execution at Whitehall. But everyone does not know that 
the heroic and pious Earl of Derby, lured from his island 
security by a summons from his new sovereign, Charles II., 
who was then attempting t(f recover the throne, landed 
in England with a force of men and joined in the des- 
perate battle of Worcester. When all was lost, he 
secured his sovereign's safe keeping by the sacrifice of 
his own chance of escape. He was captured by a 
certain Captain Edge while fleeing into Cheshire, and was 
by him given military quarter. Upon this guarantee 
he allowed himself to be taken to Chester, where he was 
tried, and, notwithstanding the compact, was condemned 
to be executed at Bolton, and in spite of all his friends' 
earnest endeavours this unjust sentence was carried into 
effect on October 15th, 1651. More than that, half his 
estates were confiscated, and were never restored to his 
heirs when the pusillanimous Charles II. ascended the 
throne. 

Charlotte De La Tremouille survived her husband till 
1563, when she died at Knowsley. Probably she found 
the return to her old home too painful to be borne for 
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long. Her last visit to the Lancashire estate of the 
Derbys as a desolate widow must have formed a terrible 
contrast to the bright day when, as the young and brilliant 
Lady Strange, she had been first brought home to her 
£ather-in-law*s house. She only lived for a short time 
after her son's restoration to power. 

In Ormskirk parish church, not far from the spot 
where the first Lathom House (since then demolished) 
once stood, is a small side aisle called the Stanley Chapel, 
beneath which, in their family vault, lie the bodies of the 
Earl and Countess of Derby. A page in the old register 
book may still be seen bearing the inscription : " Shorlett 
Countess Dowager of Derby departed this life at Knows- 
ley the XXII day of March 1663. Entombed in her 
owne charicell the sixth Post Funera Virtus (April 6th)." 
Across this entry a Puritan gentleman, incensed no doubt 
by my lady's hardihood, has drawn his pen in a faint 
brown scrawl. Sad ending, surely, to the history of two 
brave lives ! yet no ; hardly sad now, looked at through 
the hallowing mist of years. The Countess and her 
husband are side by side once more. The love that held 
sway through their stormy lives reigns triumphant at 
last ; and for the pain, the partings and the fears, they 
are long past, dim and forgotten like the faded ink which 
alone bears testimony to the Roundhead's malice. 

As to Nicholas Mosley — the pair of them ? Well, as 
they are not the creatures of fiction, but real men who 
lived and had their being in old bygone Manchester 
during the trying times of civil war, it would be im- 
possible to suppose that they were now at the end of their 
troubles. Anick was heavily fined for his loyalty during 
the regime of the Commonwealth, and Master Francis 
Mosley, together with his son, were not only fined, but at 
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one time even obliged to leave the country ; but it is 
pleasant to think that, in spite of these misfortunes, they 
seem to have turned up smiling in the long run. 
Collie had only one daughter, named Ann, who married 
into the Lever family, and whose descendants survived to 
the beginning of this century. 

Sir Edward Mosley p^sed away at a very early age, 
and his son Eddie dying childless after a somewhat short 
career, the family honours reverted to the descendants of 
the excellent Anick. 

Lady Bland, the founder of St. Anne's Church in 
Manchester, was his niece, and the present Sir Oswald 
Mosley is in direct line from him. 

Molyneux Radcliflfe married fair Mistress Biddulph, 
after a not very long wooing, and succeeding to some 
property left him by his mother, he removed to a distant 
part of the country, where he lived with his sweet wife 
and her pious old father for many years, and was, as he 
told Judith, just as happy as he did not deserve to be. 

Anick in later life became a philosopher, and wrote a 
book entitled " A Treatise on the Passions and Faculties 
of the Soul of Man." But truth compels us to admit 
that he seems to have been an untidy landlord, and was 
always being fined by the court-leet for not looking after 
his property. It speaks much, however, for his philo- 
sophy that he never apparently paid these exactions. 
Probably he found the fine imposed upon him by Parlia- 
ment as a punishment for loyalty quite a sufficient tax. 

But at last the time came when he and his family 
shared in the joy with which Manchester celebrated the 
accession of King Charles II. to the throne of his an- 
cestors. 

A letter of the period, written by one who was present 
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at the rejoicings, which extended over several days, gives 
a very good description of what took place. He tells the 
friend to whom he is writing that Sir John Byron, a 
Cavalier gentleman, formed his followers into a triumphal 
procession. Captain Mosley of Ancoats doing the like 
with another band, and that before this second company 
marched a number of little boys dressed in blue and 
white, carrying small weapons, and followed by taller lads 
clothed in the same gay uniform. These companies 
proceeded to the Collegiate Church, where they had the 
pleasure of hearing one of Warden Heyrick's vigorous 
discourses, which no doubt they enjoyed. Manchester 
people even in those days delighted in sermons and pro- 
cessions almost as much as they do now. After this 
they went to the conduit, which was in the locality of the 
present Post OflSce ; here they drank the King's health in 
claret, and spent the rest of the day in amusement. 

Some historian further relates that on the first of May 
in the same year. Captain Mosley led his troops into a 
field near Manchester and there made them a loyal 
speech. 

" A capital speech, Anick ! Could not have been 
bettered, save that it was somewhat short," said Collie 
and Eulalie Mosley in one breath, when they had suc- 
ceeded in winning their way through the crowd to their 
cousin's side. They often did say things almost in one 
breath by this time, for after the manner of old married 
lovers they had grown wonderfully like one another 
during the past years. Eulalie had certainly caught her 
husband's smile and merry laugh, while as for him, the 
very tone of his voice had become nearly identical with 
that of the companion who was the brightest blessing of 
his life. 
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** So you thought my speech rather short, did you," 
said Anick. Then noticing his wife, who had followed 
her cousins through the press, he continued with a touch 
of playful reproach, " Now, my dear, I told you how it 
would be." 

" Did you compose it, Jane ? " asked Eulalie, address- 
ing her friend, for she knew well that Anick, like his 
namesake cousin, never attempted any matter of import- 
ance without letting his better half have a finger in the 
pie. 

" No, not exactly," laughed Mrs. Mosley, " but I sug- 
gested a few ideas, and was unkind enough to tell him 
that his short remarks were generally far too long ; so 
now he is triumphant to hear that everyone does not 
think so." 

" So I am," said Anick proudly ; " nevertheless me- 
thinks you were right as usual, Janie — better be too short 
than too long. You see, Collie, the Warden had given us 
a sermon that ought to stand us in good stead for at least 
three months, and I know I have oft preached to you 
what I could not practise, till I have felt utterly ashamed 
of myself ; so I determined that this time, whatever befell, 
I would make the speech a brief one." 

So brief it was, but good and true, as Anick's obser- 
vations usually were. History does not relate it word 
for word, but gives its substance. He expatiated upon 
God*s goodness to them in once more restoring their 
King and government, and exhorted his hearers to thank- 
fulness. He warned them that they must remain loyal 
and obedient in the future, and concluded by praying 
that God would bless the coming reign with peace and 
prosperity. 

Nicholas Mosley, Loyahst, the sometime kindly, 
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gallant owner of Ancoats Hall, has been sleeping beneath 
the pavement of the Collegiate Church (now Manchester 
Cathedral) for more than two hundred years. No trace 
is left of his once sunny home on the Medlock, and the 
words of his little speech have sunk into silence and are 
forgotten, drowned in the din and roar of busy city life. 
But not the loyal sentiments therein contained; these 
at least find echo in the Manchester of to-day. 

We, who tread the streets which still bear their names, 
who worship in the churches where they knelt, do we 
care less for our country than they cared ? are we less 
loyal to our sovereign than our valiant predecessors were 
to the unfortunate Stuarts ? 



THE END. 
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